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BUTLER'  S  MALO&Y  OF  RELI&IOil 

"Although  Mr.  Lincoln's  later 
reading  consisted  for  the  most  part  of 
poetry  and  humorous  prose,  he  was  also 
a  lover  of  many  philosophical  works,  and 
particularly  liked  i3utler's  Analogy  of 
Religion,  John  Stuart  Mill  on  Liberty,  and 
he  always  hoped  to  get  at  President 
Edwards  on  the  Memory, 

"It  is  possible  that  Lincoln's 
taste  for  Butler  and  Mill  developed  in  the 
last  years  of  his  life,  as  the  result  of 
a  "broader  mental  outlook." 

See  Dodge' 3  Evolution  of 
Lincoln's  Literary  Style,  page  17,  and 
Noah  Brooks'  article  in  Harper's  Magazine 
for  July,  1865. 

H,  B.  Barker 
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T  O 

THE     REVEREND 

Dr.  THOMAS   BALGUY, 

ARCHDEACON   AND    PREBENDARY  OF  WINCHESTER,    SiC. 
DEAR    SIR, 

ITruft  you  will  excufe  the  liberty  I  have  taken 
of  prefixing  your  Name  to  the  following 
fheets;  the  latter  part  of  which,  I  am  confident, 
will  not  be  thought  undeferving  of  your  appro- 
bation ;  and  of  the  former  part  you  will  com- 
mend the  intention  at  leafl,  if  not  the  execu- 
tion. In  vindicating  the  character  of  Biihop 
Butler  from  the  alperfions  thrown  upon  it, 
Unce  his  death,  I  have  but  dif charged  a  common 
duty  of  humanity,  which  furvivors  owe  to  tliofe 
who  have  deferved  well  of  mankind  by  their 
lives  or  writings,  when  they  are  pafi:  the  power 
of  appearing  in  their  own  defence.  And  if 
what  I  have  added,  by  way  of  opening  the 
o-eneral  defig-n  of  the  works  of  this  2;reat  Prelate, 
be  of  ufe  in  excitins:  the  vounsfer  clafs  of  Stu- 
dents  in  our  Univerfities  to  read,  and  fo  to  read 
as  to  underftand,  the  Two  Volumes  prepared 
and  publiihed  by  the  Author  himlelf,  I  flatter 
mvlelf  I  fliall  have  done  no  inconliderable  fer- 
vice  to  Morality  and  Relisrion.  Your  time  and 
ftudies  have  been  long  luccefsfully  devoted  to 
the  fupport  of  the  fame  great  caufe,  and  in 
what  you  have  lately  given  to  the  world,  both 
as  an  Author  and  an  Editor,  you  have  largely 
contributed  to  the  defence  of  our  common  Chrif- 
A  2  tianitv, 
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tiaiiity,  and  of  what  was  efteemed  by  One,  who 
was  perfe6lly  competent  to  judge,  its  beft  Efta- 
bhAiment,  the  Church  of  England.  In  the 
prefentpubUcation  I  confidermyfelf  as  a  fellow- 
labourer  with  You  in  the  fame  defign,  and 
tracing  the  path  You  have  trod  before,  but  at 
great  diflance  and  with  unequal  paces.  When, 
by  His  Majesty's  goodnefs,  I  was  raifed  to 
that  ftation  of  eminence  in  the  Church,  to 
which  You  had  been  firft  named,  and  which, 
on  account  of  the  infirmity  of  your  health,  You 
had  delired  to  decline,  it  was  honour  enough 
for  Me  on  luchan  occalion  to  have  been  thouo;ht 
of  next  to  You  :  And  1  know  of  no  better  rule 
bv  which  to  orovern  mv  condu6l,  fo  as  not  to 
difcredit  the  Royal  Hand  which  conferred  on 
me  lo  lignal  and  unmerited  a  favour,  than  in 
cafes  of  difficulty  to  put  the  queftion  to  myfelf. 
How  You  would  probably  have  a6led  in  the 
fame  fituation.  You  fee,  Sir,  I  ftill  look  up  to 
You,  as  I  have  been  wont,  both  as  my  Superior 
and  my  Example.  That  I  may  long  rea])  the 
benefit  of  your  advice  and  friendlliip,  and  that 
fuch  a  meafure  of  health  and  flrength  may  be 
continued  to  You,  as  may  enable  you  to  pafs 
the  evening  of  your  days  with  comfort,  and  enjoy 
the  bleffings  of  the  life  you  love,  is  the  cordial 
wifh  of, 

DEAR  SIR, 

Your  very  afFe6lionate 
and  faithful  Servant, 

S.  GLOUCESTER. 

Dartmouth  Street,  Weftmlnfler, 
12th  May,  1786. 
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*'  When  r  confider  how  light  a  matter  very  often  fiibjecls  the 
**  beft  eftablKhed  characters  to  the  fufpicions  of  pofterity,  pof- 
terity,  often  as  mah'gnant  to  virtue  as  the  age  that  faw  it  was 
envious  of  its  glory  ;  and  how  ready  a  remote  age  is  to  catch 
at  a  low  reviveil  (lander,   which  the  times  that  brought   it 
forth  faw  defpifed  and  forgotten  almofl:  in  its  birth  ;  I  cannot 
but  think  it  a  matter  that  deferves  attention." — Letter  fo  the 
Editor  of  the  Letters  on  the  Spirit  of  Patrioti/mt  Sec.  by  Bp.  War- 
burton.    See  his  Works,  Vol.  VII.  p.  54.7. 


'  I  "^  HE  Charge  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Dio- 
^  cefe  of  Diii'/iam,  which  is  lubjoined  to 
the  prefent  Volume,  was  printecl  and  publiflied 
in  the  year  i  751  by  the  learned  Prelate,  whofe 
name  it  bears;  and,  together  with  the  Sermons 
and  Analogy  of  the  fame  Writer,  both  too 
well  known  to  need  a  more  particular  defcrip- 
tion,  com.pletes  the  colletlion  of  his  Works,  it 
has lono; been coniidered  a  matter  of  Curiofitv  on 
account  of  its  Scarcenefs  ;  and  it  is  equally  cu- 
rious on  other  accounts,  its  Subje6i:,  and  the 
Calumny  to  which  it  gave  occafion,  of  repre- 
fenting  the  Author  as  addided  to  Super/iition,  as 
mc lined  to  Popery^  and  as  dying  in  the  communion 
of  the  Church  of  Rome.     The  improved  Edi- 
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tion  of  the  Biographia  Britannica^  now  publlfTi- 
msr  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Kippis,  having  una- 
voidably brought  this  calumny  again  into  notice; 
it  nnay  not  be  unfeafonable  to  offer  a  few  re- 
flexions in  this  place,  by  way  of  obviating  any 
impreffions  that  may  hence  arife,  to  the  dilad- 
vantag-e  of  fo  sfreat  a  charader  as  that  of  the 
late  Bifliop  Butler  ;  referring  thofe,  who  de- 
fire  a  more  particular  account  of  his  Life,  to 
the  ihirdWohnnt  of  the  fame  entertaining  work, 
printed  in  1784.     Art.  Butler,  fJofepL J 

I.  The  ])iincipal  defign  of  the  Bilhop,  in  his 
Charge,  is  to  exhort  his  Clergy  to  "do their  part 
"  towards  reviving  a  praftical  Senfe  of  Reli- 
"  gion  amongft  the  people  committed  to  their 
"  care;"  and,  as  one  way  of  effecting  this,  "  to 
"  infl:ru6l  them  in  the  Importance  of  External 
"  Kelig'ion^''  or  the  uiefulnefs  of  Outward  Ob- 
fervances  in  promoting  Inward   Piety.      Now 
from  the  compound  nature  of  Man,  confifling 
of  two  parts,  the  Body  and  the  Mind,  togetlier 
with  the  influence  which  thefe  are  found  to  have 
on  one  another,  it  follows,  that  the  Religious 
Reo'ards  of  fach  a  creature  ought  to  be  fo  framed 
as  to  be  in  ibme  v/a.y  properly  accommodated 
to  both.     A  Religion  which  is  purely  fpiritual, 
{tripped  of  every  thingthat  mayaffectthe  {fiwi^f,^ 
and  confuiered  only  as  a  divine  philofophy  of  the 
mind,  if  it  do  not  mount  up  into  Knthuliafm, 
as  has  frequently  been  the  cafe,  often  fmks,  after 
a  few  fhort  fervours,  into  Indifference:  an  a1)- 
ftradedinvifibleobiedl,  like  that  which  Natural 
Relis-lon  offers,  ceafes  to  move  or  intereft  the 
hear^ ;  and   fomething  further   is   wanting  to 
fering  it  nearer,  and  render  it  more  prefent  to 
s  '  our 
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our  view,  than  merely  an  intelle6tual  contem- 
plation. On  the  other  hand,  when,  in  order 
to  remedy  this  inconvenience,  recourfe  is  had 
to  Inftituted  Forms  and  Ritual  Injundions ;  there 
is  always  danger  left  men  be  tempted  to  reft 
entirely  on  thele,  and  perfuade  themlelves  that 
a  painful  attention  to  ftich  obfervances  will  atone 
for  the  want  of  genuine  Piety  and  Virtue.  Yet 
flu'ely  there  is  a  way  of  fteering  lafely  between 
thefe  two  Extremes  ;  of  fo  confulting  both  the 
parts  of  our  Conftitution,  that  the  Body  and  the 
Mind  may  concur  in  rendering  our  religious  fer- 
vices  acceptable  to  God,  and  at  the  lame  time 
ufeful  to  ourfelves.  And  what  way  can  this 
be,  but  precifely  that  which  is  reconlmended  in 
the  Charo^e  ;  fuch  a  cultivation  of  Outward  as 
well  as  Inward  Religion,  that  from  both  may 
refult,  what  is  the  point  chiefly  to  be  laboured, 
and  at  all  events  to  be  fecured,  a  correlpondent 
Temper  and  Behaviour  ;  or,  in  other  words, 
fuch  an  Application  of  the  Forms  of  Godlinefs  as 
may  be  fubfervient  in  promoting  the  Power 
and  Spirit  of  it  ?  No  man  who  believes  the 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Teftament,  and 
underftands  v/hat  he  believes,  but  muft  know, 
that  External  Religion  is  as  much  enjoined,  and 
conftitutes  as  real  a  part  of  Revelation,  as  that 
which  is  Internal.  The  many  Ceremonies  in 
ufe  among  the  Jews,  in  confequence  of  a  divine 
command  ;  the  Baptifm  of  Water,  as  an  em- 
blem of  moral  purity  ;  the  eating  and  drinking 
of  Bread  and  Wine,  as  lymbols  and  reprefenta- 
tions  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Chrift,  required 
of  Chriftians ;  are  proofs  of  this.  On  compar- 
ing thefe  two  parts  of  Religion  together,  one,  it 
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is  immediately  feen,  is  of  much  greater  impor- 
tance than  the  other;  and,  whenever  they  hap- 
pen to  interfere,  is  ahvays  to  be  preferred :  But 
does  it  follow  from  hence,  that  therefore  that 
other  is  of  little  or  no  importance,  and,  in  cafes 
where  there  is  no  competition,  may  entirely  be 
negle61:ed  ?  Or  rather  is  not  the  legitimate  con- 
clulion  direftly  the  reverfe,  that  nothing  is  to  be 
looked  upon  as  of  little  importance,  which  is  of 
any  ufe  at  all  in  preferving  upon  our  minds  a 
fenfe  of  the  Divine  Authority,  which  recals  to 
our  remembrance  the  obligations  we  are  under, 
and  helps  to  keep  us,  as  the  Scripture  exprefles 
it,  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord  all  the  day  long  *  ?   If, 
to  adopt  the  inftance  mentioned  in  the  Charge, 
the  light  of  a  Church  fhould  remind  a  man  of 
fome  fentiment  of  Piety ;  if,  from  the  view  of  a 
material  building  dedicated  to  the  fervice  of 
God,  he  fhould  be  led  to  regard  himfelf,  his  own 
Body,  as  a  living  T^emple  of  the  Holy  Ghofl-\^  and 
therefore  no  more  than  the  other,  to  be   pro- 
faned or  defecrated  by  any  thing  that  defileth 
or   is  impure,  could  it  be  truly  faid  of  fuch  a 
one  that  he  was  Superflitious,  or  miftook  the 
means  of  Religion  for  the  end  ?    If,  to  ufe  an- 
other, and  what  has  i)een  thought  a  more  ob- 
noxious infliance,  taken  from  the  Bifhop's  prac- 
tice, a  Cross,  ere<^i:ed  in  a  place  of  PubHc  Wor- 
Ihipi,  fhould  caufe  us  to  refle61:  on  Him  who 
died  on  a  crofs  for  our  falvation,  and  on  the  ne- 
ce/iity  of  our  ow7i  dying  to  fin  ||,  and  ^i  crucify  mg 
thefefli  ".vlih  its  affections  and  liifii  §;  would  any 

*    Prov.  xxiii.    17.  f    1  Cor.  vi.    19. 

t  See  note  [A],  at  :he  end  of  this  Preface. 
II  Rom.  vi.  11.  ^  Gal,  v.  24. 
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worfeconfequences  follow  from  fuch  fentlments 
fo  excited,  than  if  the  fame  fentiments  had  been 
excited  by  the  view  of  a  Picture,  of  the  Cruci- 
fixion fuppofe,  inch  as  is  commonly  placed,  and 
with  this  very  defign,  in  foreign  Churches,  and 
indeed  in  many  of  our  own?  Both  the  inftances 
here  adduced,  it  is  very  poffible,  may  be    f^r 
from  being  approved,  even  by  thofe  who   are 
under  the  moftlincere  convictions  of  the  import- 
ajice  of  true  Religion :  and  it  is  ealy  to  conceive 
how  o|>en  to  fcorn  and  cenfure  they  muft  be 
from  others,  who  think  thev  have  a  talent  for 
ridicule,  and  have  accuftomed  themfelves  to  re- 
gard all  preteniions  to  Piety  as  hypocritical  or 
iliperftitious.  But /"P'ifdom  is  jufiijied  of  her  Chil- 
dren^.  Religion  is  what  it  is,  whether  men  will 
hear  or  zvhether  they  will  for bear-\;  and  what- 
ever in  the  fmalleft  degree  promotes  its  interefts, 
and  affifts  us  in  perfoming  its  commands,  whe- 
ther that  affiftance  be  derived  from  the  medium 
of  the  Body  or  the  Mind,  ought  to  be  efteemed 
of  great   weight,  and  delerving  of  our   moit 
lerious  attention. 

However,  be  the  danger  of  Superftition  what 
it  mav,  no  one  was  more  fenfible  of  that  danger, 
or  more  in  earnefl  in  maintaining  that  External 
A&.S,  of  themfelves  are  nothing,  and  that  Moral 
Holinefs,  as  diftinguiflied  from  bodily  obferv- 
anccs  of  every  kind,  is  that  which  conftitutes 
the  EfTence  of  Rehgion,  than  Bifhop  Butler. 
Not  only  the  Charge  itfelf,  the  whole  intention 
of  which  is  plainly  nothing  more  than  to  enforce 
the  neceffity  of  Pradiical  Religion^  the  reality 

*  Matth.  xi.  19.  f  Ezek.  ii.   5. 
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as  well  as  form,  is  a  demonstration  of  this,  but 
many  paffages  befides  to  the  fame  pu:  pole,  fe- 
lefted  from  his  other  writings.  T  iike  the  two 
following  as  Ipecimens.  In  his  Analogy  he  ob- 
ferves  thus  :  "  Though  mankind  have,  in  ail 
"  ages,  been  greatly  prone  to  place  their  Reli- 
"  gion  in  peculiar  politive  Rights,  by  way  of 
"  equivalent  for  obedience  to  Moral  Precepts  ; 
*'  yet,  without  making  any  comparilon  at  all 
"  between  them,  the  T^ature  of  the  Thing  abun- 
"  dantly  fliews  all  notions  of  that  kind  to  be 
"  utterly  fubverfive  of  true  religion  :  as  they 
*'  are,  moreover,  contrary  to  the  whole  general 
"  tenor  of  Scripture  ;  and  likewile  to  the  moft 
"  exprefs  particular  declarations  of  it,  that  no- 
"  thing  can  render  us  accepted  of  God,  without 
*'  Moral  Virtue.*'*  And  to  the  fame  purpole 
in  his  Sermon^  preached  before  the  Society  for 
the  Propagation  of  the  Golpel,  in  February 
1738-9  :  "Indeed  amongfl  creatures  naturally 
"  formed  for  Relig^ion,  vet  lo  much  under  the 
"  power  of  Imagination  as  men  are,  Superfli- 
"  tion  is  an  evil  wiiich  can  never  be  out  of 
*'  fiijht.  But  even  ag-ainft  This,  true  Relio-ion 
"  is  a  oTeat  Security,  and  the  only  one.  True 
"  Religion  takes  up  that  place  in  the  mind, 
"  which  lliperftition  would  ufurj>,  and  fo  leaves 
"  little  room  for  it;  and  iikewife  lays  us  under 
♦'  the  flrongell:  obligations  to  oppole  it.  On 
"  the  contrary,  the  danger  of  Superilition  can- 
*'  not  but  be  increafed  by  the  prevalence  of  Ir- 
"  religion  :  and  by  its  general  prevalence  the 
"  evil  will  be  unavoidable.     For  the  common 

*  Analogy,  Part  II.  Chap.  1. 

"  People, 
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**  People,  wanting  a  Religion,  will  of  courfe 
*'  take  up  with  almoft  any  Superftition  which 
*'  is  thrown  in  their  way  ;  and,  in  procefs  of 
"  time,  amidft  the  infinite  viciffitudes  of  the 
*'  political  world,  the  leaders  of  Parties  will 
"  certainly  be  able  to  lerve  themfelves  of  that 
*'  Superftition,  whatever  it  be,  which  is  getting 
"  ground  ;  and  will  not  fail  to  carry  it  to  the 
"  ntmoil:  length  their  occafions  require.  The 
"  general  Nature  of  the  Thing  fhews  this :  and 
"  Hifliory  and  Fa<5t  confirm  it.  It  is  therefore 
"  wonderful,  thofe  people  who  feem  to  think 
"  there  is  but  one  evil  in  life,  that  of  Superfli- 
"  tion,  {hould  not  iee  that  Atheifm  and  Pro- 
"  fanenefs  muft  be  the  IntrodutSlion  of  it.*" 

He  who  can  think  and  write  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner, can  never  be  faid  to  miftake  the  nature  of 
real  Religion  :  And  he,  who,  after  fuch  proofs 
to  the  contrary,  can  perfift  in  aflerting  of  i'o 
difcreet  and  learned  a  perlbn,  that  he  was  aJ^ 
diLied  to  Super/iition,  mull  himfelf  be  much  a 
ftranger  both  to  Truth  and  Charity. 

And  here  it  may  be  worth  our  while  to  ob- 
ferve  that  the  fame  excellent  Prelate,  who  Ly 
one  fet  of  men  was  fulpe61ed  of  Superjlltion^  on 
account  of  this  Charge^  has  by  another  been  re- 
prefented  as  leaning  to  the  oppofite  extreme  o^ 
R?ithuftafm^  on  account  of  his  two  Difcouries 
On  the  Love  of  God.  But  both  opinions  are 
equally  without  foundation.  He  was  neither 
Superilitious  nor  an  Enthufiafl :  His  mind  was 
much  too  fti-ong,  and  his  habits  of  thinking  and 
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•  Serm.  XVIL  p.  339,  340.  ed.  4th,  1749. 
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reafoning  much  too  il:ri6l  and  fevere,  to  fufFer 
Lim  to  delcend  to  the  weaknefTes  of  either  cha- 
radler.  His  Piety  was  at  once  fervent  and  ra- 
tional. When  imprefTed  with  a  generous  con- 
cern for  the  decUninsf  caufe  of  Rehg-ion,  he  la- 
boured  to  revive  its  d^  ing^  interefts ;  nothing: 
he  judged  would  he  more  effedtual  to  that  end, 
among  creatures  fo  much  engaged  with  bodily 
things,  and  lo  apt  to  be  affected  w  ith  whatever 
ilrongiy  folicits  the  fenfes  as  men  are,  than  a 
Religion  of  fuch  a  frame  as  flioukl  in  its  exercile 
require  the  joint  exertions  of  the  Body  and  the 
Mind.  On  the  other  hand,  when  penetrated 
with  the  dignity  and  importance  of  the  Jirjl  and 
great  Commandment^ ^  Love  to  God,  he  let  him- 
felf  to  inquire  what  thole  movements  of  the 
heart  are  which  are  due  to  Him,  the  Author 
and  Caufe  of  all  things  ;  he  found,  in  the  cool- 
eft  way  of  confideration,  that  God  is  the  natural 
Obie61:  oixkitfame  afFetlions  of  Gratitude,  Reve- 
rence, Fear,  Defire  of  Approbation,  Truft,  and 
Dependence,  the  lame  afFe61ions in k'lnd^  though 
doubtlefs  in  a  very  difproportionate  degree^ 
which  any  one  would  feel  from  contemplating 
a  Perfedt  Chara61er  in  a  Creature,  in  which 
Goodnefs  with  Wifdom  and  Power  are  fuppoled 
to  be  the  predominant  qualities,  with  the  fur- 
ther circumftance  that  this  Creature  was  alfo 
his  Governor  and  Friend.  The  fubje61:  is  ma- 
nifeftly  a  real  one ;  there  is  nothing  in  it  fan- 
ciful or  unreafonable  :  This  way  of  being  af- 
fected towards  God  is  Piety  in  the  fIriClefl: 
fenfe  :  This  is  Religion,  confidered  as  a  habit  of 

*  Matth.  xxii.  38. 
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mind;  a  Religion,  fuited  to  the  nature  and  con- 
dition of  Man'^'. 

II.  From  Superftition  to  Popery  the  tranfition 
is  ealy  :  No  wonder  then,  that,  in  the  progrefs 
of  detraction,  the  fimple  imputation  of  the 
former  of  thele,  with  which  the  attack  on  the 
chara6]"er  of  our  Author  was  opened,  fhould  be 
followed  by  the  more  aggravated  imputation  of 
the  latter.  Nothing,  I  think,  can  fairlv  be  ga- 
thered in  fupport  of  fuch  a  fuggeftion  from  the 
Charge^  in  which  Poperv  is  barely  mentioned, 
and  occaiionallv  only,  and  in  a  fentence  or  two; 
yet  even  there,  it  fhould  be  remarked,  the 
Bifhop  takes  care  to  defcribe  the  peculiar  ob- 
fervances  required  by  it,  "  ibme  as  in  them- 
"  felves  wrong  and  iuperftitious,  and  others  of 
"  them  as  being  made  fubfervient  to  the  pur- 
"  pofes  af  fuperftition."  With  refped  to  his 
other  writings,  any  one  at  all  converfant  with 
them  needs  not  to  be  told,  that  the  matters 
treated  of  both  in  his  Sermons  and  his  Analogy^ 
did,  none  of  them,  dire6lly  lead  him  to  conlider, 
and  much  lefs  to  combat,  the  opinions,  whether 
relating  to  Faith  or  Worfiiip,  which  are  peculiar 
to  the  Church  of  Rome  :  It  might  therefore 
have  happened,  yet  without  any  juft  conclufion 
arifing  from  thence  of  being  him.felf  inclined 
to  favour  thofe  opinions,  that  he  had  never 
mentioned,  lb  much  as  incidentally,  the  fiibje6l 
of  Popery  at  all.  But  fortunately  for  the  re- 
putation of  the  Bifhop,  and  to  the  eternal  dif- 
grace  of  his  calumniators,  even  this  poor  re- 
lource  is  wanting  to  lupport  their  malevolence. 

♦  See  note  [B],at  the  end  of  this  Preface, 
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In  his  Sermon  at  St.  Bride's  before  the  Lord 
Major,  in  i  74.0,  after  having  faid  that  "  Our 
*'  Laws  and  whole  Conuitution  go  more  vpoii 
"  ihppolition  of  an  Eqnahty  amongft  mankind, 
"  than  the  Conflitution  and  Laws  of  other 
"  Conntries ;"  he  goes  on  to  obferve,  that  "  this 
''  plainly  requires,  that  more  particular  regard 
'^  Ihould  be  had  to  the  Education  of  the  lower 
"  people  Here,  than  in  places  where  they  are 
''  born  Slaves  of  Power,  and  to  be  made  Slaves 
*'  of  Superjiitlon^^  :"  meaning  evidently  in  this 
place  by  the  general  term  fuperftition,  tlie  par- 
ticular errors  of  the  Romanifts.  This  is  fome- 
thing  ;  but  m- e  have  a-  flili  plainer  indication 
what  his  fentim.ents  concerning  Popery  really 
were,  from  another  of  his  Additional  Sermons, 
I  mean  that  before  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  on  June 
the  iith,  1747,  the  Anniverfary  of  his  late 
Majelfy's  Accelfion.  The  pallage  alluded  to  is 
as  follows,  and  my  readers  will  not  be  difpleafed 
that  I  o;ive  it  them  at  len9:th.  "  The  value 
*'  of  our  Reli2;ious  Eftabliihment  ouoht  to  be 
.*'  very  much  heightened  in  our  efteem,  by  con- 
"  fidering  what  it  is  a  fecurity  from  ;  I  mean 
*'  that  great  Corruption  of  Chriftianity,  Popery, 
"  which  is  ever  hard  at  work  to  brin^  us  a^ain 
*'  under  its  voke.  Whoever  v^ill  conlider  the 
''  Po]:)ifli  Claims  to  the  difpofal  of  the  whole 
*'  Earth,  as  of  divine  Right,  to  difpenfe  with 
"  the  moft  lacred  engagements,  the  claims  to 
*'  fupreme  abfolute  authojity  in  Religion  ;  in 
"  fhort,  the  general  Claims  which  the  Cano- 
"  niils  exprefs  by  the  words  P lenitude  of  P oinxer 

*  Serm.  XVII.  p.  367. 
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*'  — whoever,  I  lay,  will  confider  Po])ery  as  it  is 
*'  profeiTed  at  Ronie^  mav  fee,  that  it  is  a  mani- 
*'  left,  open  Ularj)ation  of  all  human  and  divine 
"  Authority.  But  even  in  thofe  Roman -ca- 
"  tholick  Countries  where  thele  monllrous 
*'  claims  are  not  admitted,  and  the  Civil  Power 
''  does,  in  many  relpe<5ts,  reflrain  the  Papal, 
*'  yet  Perfecution  is  profefTed,.  as  it  is  abfolutely 
*'  enjoined  bv  what  is  acknowledged  to  be  their 
"  highcft  Authority,  a  General  Council, fo called, 
"  with  the  Pope  at  the  Plead  of  it  ;  and  is 
"  praclifed  in  all  of  them,  I  think  without  ex- 
*'  ception,  where  it  can  be  done  fafely.  Thus 
"  thev  o-o  on  to  llibftitute  Force  inftead  of  Ar- 
*'  gument,  and  external  Profefiion  made  by 
"  Force  inftead  of  reafonable  Convi61ion.  And 
*'  thus  Corruptions  of  the  grofTeft  fort  have 
"  been  in  vogue,  for  many  generations  in  many 
"  parts  of  Chriftendom  ;  and  are  fo  ftill,  even 
*'•  where  Popery  obtains  in  its  leaftabfurd  Form: 
*'  and  their  Antiquity  and  wide  extent  are  in- 
"  fifted  upon  as  Proofs  of  their  Truth  ;  a  kind 
"  of  Proof,  which  at  befl:  can  only  be  prellimp- 
"  tive,  but  which  lofes  all  its  little  weight,  in 
"  proportion  as  the  long  and  large  prevalence 
"  of  liach  Corruptions  have  been  obtained  by 
"  Force*."  In  another  part  of  the  fame  Ser- 
mon, where  he  is  again  Ipeaking  of  our  Eccle- 
fiaftical  Conftitution,  he  reminds  his  Audience 
that  it  is  to  be  valued,  "  not  becaufe  it  leaves 
*'  us  at  liberty  to  have  as  little  Religion  as  we 
*'  pleafe,  without  being  accountable  to  Human 
^*  Judicatories,  but  becaufe — it  exhibits  to  our 

•  Serm.  XX.  p.  440—442. 
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"  view,  and  enforces  upon  our  Confcienccs 
"  genuine  Chriftianity,  free  from  the  Super- 
'*  ftitions  with  which  it  is  defiled  in  other  Coun- 
"  tries;"  which  Super  ftitions,  he  obferves, "  na- 
"  turally  tend  to  abate  its  Force  *."  The  date 
of  this  Sermon  fliould  be  here  attended  to.  It 
was  preached  in  June,  1747  ;  that  is,  four  years 
before  the  deUvery  and  pubhcation  of  the  Charge, 
which  was  in  the  year  1751  ;  and  exa6tly  five 
3^ears  before  the  Author  died,  which  was  in 
June  I  752.  We  have,  then,  in  the  paflages  now 
laid  before  the  reader,  a  clear  and  unequivocal 
proof,  brought  down  to  within  a  few  years  of 
Biihop  Butler's  death,  that  Popery  was  held 
bv  him  in  the  utmofl:  abhorrence,  and  that  he 
regarded  it  in  no  other  hght,  than  as  the  great 
Corruption  of  Chrijiianity,  and  a  manrfejl,  open 
Ufurpation  of  all  human  and  divine  Authority.  The 
argument  is  deciiive  ;  nor  will  any  thing  be  of 
force  to  invalidate  it,  unlefs  from  fome  after-adl 
during  the  Ihort  remainder  of  the  Bifliop's  life, 
hefides  that  of  delivering  and  printing  his  Charge, 
(which,  after  what  I  have  faid  here,  and  in  the 
Notes  added  to  this  Preface  and  to  the  Charge, 
I  muft  have  leave  to  conlider  as  affording  no  evi- 
dence at  all  of  his  inclination  to  Papiftical  Doc- 
trines or  Ceremonies)  the  contrary  fliall  incon- 
trovertil)ly  appear. 

ill.  One  luch  after-aft  however  has  been 
alleged,  which  would  effectually  demolifh  all 
that  we  have  urged  in  behalf  of  our  Prelate, 
were  it  true,  as  is  pretended,  that  he  died  in  the 
Communion  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  Had  a  flory 

*  Scrni-  XX.  p.  449. 
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of  this  fort  been  invented  and  propagated  by 
Papifts,  the  wonder  might  have  been  lefs  : 

Hoc  Ithacns  velit,  i^  magno  tnercentur  Atrida. 

But  to  the  reproach  of  Proteftantifm,  the  fabri- 
cation of  this  Calumny,  for  fuch  we  fhall  find 
it,  originated  from  among  ourfelves.  It  is  pretty 
remarkable  that  acircumllance  fo  extraordinary 
fhould  never  have  been  divulged  till  the  year 
1767,  fifteen  years  after  the  Bifliop's  deceafe. 
At  that  time  Dr.  Thomas  Secker  was  Arch- 
bifhop  of  Canterbury;  who  of  all  others  was 
the  mofl  likely  to  know  the  truth  or  falfehood 
of  the  fa6l  afTerted,  having  been  educated  with 
our  Author  in  his  early  youth,  and  having  lived 
in  a  conftant  habit  of  intimacy  with  him  to  the 
very  time  of  his  death.  The  good  Archbifhop 
was  not  filent  on  this  occafion  :  with  a  virtuous 
indignation  he  flood  forth  to  protect  the  poft- 
humous  character  of  his  Friend :  and  in  a  pub- 
lic Newfpaper,  under  the  fignature  of  Mi/op- 
feudes,  called  upon  his  accufer  to  fupport  what 
he  had  advanced  by  whatever  proofs  he  could* 
No  proof,  however,  nor  any  thing  like  a  proof, 
appeared  in  reply  ;  and  every  man  of  fenfe  and 
candour  at  that  time  was  perfe6lly  convinced 
the  afTertion  was  entirely  groundlefs  *.  As  a 
further  confirmation  of  the  re61:itude  of  this 
judgment,  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  mention,  there 
is  yet  in  exiftence  a  {{Yongprefumptive  argument 
at  leafl  in  its  favour,  drawn  from  the  teflimbny 
of  thofe  who  attended  our  Author  in  the  fick- 
iiefs  of  which  he  died.     The  lafl  days  of  this 

•  See  Note  [C],  at  the  end  of  this  Preface. 
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excellent  Prelate  were  pafTed  at  Bath  ;  Dr.  Na- 
THANAEL  FoRSTER,  his  Chaplain,  being  con- 
tinually with  him  ;  and  for  one  day,  and  at  the 
very  end  of  his  illnefs,  Dr.  Martin  Benson 
lalfo,  the  then  Bifhop  of  Gloucester,  who 
Ihortened  his  own  life  in  his  pious  hafte  to  vilit 
his  dying  Friend.  Both  thefe  perfons  conftantly 
wrote  Letters  to  Dr.  Secker,  then  Bifhop  of 
Oxford,  containing  accounts  of  Bifhop  But- 
ler's declining  health,  and  of  the  fymptoms 
and  progrefs  of  his  diforder,  which,  as  was  con- 
jedured,  foon  terminated  in  his  death.  .  Thefe 
Letters,  which  are  flili  preferved  in  the  Lambeth 
Library*"  I  have  read  ;  and  not  the  flendereft 
argument  can  be  collected  from  them,  in  juf-. 
tification  of  the  ridiculous  {lander  we  are  here 
conlidering.     If  at  that  awful  feafon  the  Bifhop 
was  not  known  to  have  exprelTed  any  opinion 
tending  to  fhow  his  dijlih  to  Popery  ;  neither 
was  he  known  to   have  faid  any  thing,  that 
could  at  all  be  conftrued  in  approbatio?i  of  it : 
and  the  natural  prefumption  is,  that  whatever 
fentiments  he  had  formerly  entertained  con- 
cerning that  corrupt  fyftem  of  Religion,  he  con- 
tinued  to  entertain  them  to   the  lafl:.     The 
truth  is,  neither  the  word  nor  the  idea  of  Popery 
feems  once  to  have  occurred  either  to  the  Bifhop 
himlelf,  or  to  thole  who  v/atched  his  parting 
moments  :  Their  thoughts  were  otherwife  en- 
srao-ed.    His  diforder  had  reduced  him  to  fuch 
debility,  as  to  render  him  incapable  of  fpeaking 
much  or  long  on  any  fubjeft  :  the  few  bright 
intervals  that  occurred  were  paffed  in  a  flate  of 
the  utmoft  tranquillity  and  compofure  ;  and  in 
that  compolure  he  expired.     Mark  the  perfed 

•  See  note  [D],  at  the  end  of  this  Preface. 
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fnan,  and  behold  the  upright ;  for  the  end  of  that 
man  is  peace  ^ — Let  me  die  the  death  of  the  Righ^ 
ieousy  and  let  my  laf  end  be  like  His^f. 

Out  of  pure  relpe6t  for  the  virtues  of  a  man^ 
whom  I  had  never  the  happinefs  of  knowing, 
or  even  of  feeins;,  but  from  whofe  writings  I 
have  received  the  greateft  benefit  and  illumi- 
nation, and  which  I  have  reafon  to  be  thankful 
to  Providence  for  having  early  thrown  in  my 
way  ;  I  have  adventured,  in  what  I  have  now 
offered  to  the  Public,  to  ftep  forth  in  his  de- 
fence, and  to  vindicate  his  honefl  fame  from 
the  attacks  of  thofe,  who,  with  the  vain  hope 
of  bringing  down  fuperior  chara6ters  to  their 
own  level,  are  for  ever  at  work  in  detra^linsr 
from  their  juft  praife.     For  the  literary  repu- 
tation of  Bifhop  Butler,  it  flands  too  high  in 
the  opinion  of  the  world,  to  incur  the  danp-er 
of  any  diminution  :  but  this  in  truth  is  the  leaft 
of  his  excellences.     He  was  more  than  a  good 
Writer,  he  was  a  good  Man  ;  and,  what  is  an 
addition  even  to  this  eulogy,  he  was  a  fincere 
Chriftian.     His  whole  fiudy  was  direcled  to 
the  Knowledge  and  Pra61:ice  of  found  Morality 
and  true  Religion :  thefe  he  adorned  by  his  Life, 
and  has  recommended  to  future  Ages  in  his  Writ- 
ings ;  in  which,  if  my  judgment  be  of  any  avail, 
he  has  done  efTential  fervice  to  both,  as  much, 
perhaps,  as  any  lingle  perfon,  fince  the  extraor- 
dinary gifts  of  the  ivordofWifdom^  and  the  word 
of  Knoivledge\  have  been  withdrawn. 

•  Pf.  xxxvii.  37.  f  Numb,  xxiii.  10. 
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In  what  follows  I  propofe  to  give  a  fhort  Ac- 
count of  the  Bifhop's  Moral  and  Religious 
Systems,  as  thefe  are  colleded  from,  his 
Works. 

I.  His  way  of  treating  the  fubjeft  of  Mo- 
iiALS  is  to  be  gathered  from  the  Volume  of 
his  Sermons,  and  particularly  from  the  three 
firft,  and  from  the  Preface  to  that  Volume. 

*'  There  is,"  as  our  Author  with  lingular 
fagacity  has  obferved,  "  a  much  more  exact 
"  correfpondence  between  the  Natural  and 
"  Moral  World,  than  we  are  apt  to  take  notice 
"  of*."  The  inward  Frame  of  Man  anfwers 
to  his  outward  Condition  :  the  feveral  propen- 
{ities,  paffions,  and  affedions,  implanted  in  our 
hearts  by  the  Author  of  Nature,  are,  in  a  pecu- 
liar manner  adapted  to  the  circumflances  of 
life  in  which  He  hath  placed  us.  This  general 
obfervation,  properly  purlued,  leads  to  feveral 
important  conclufions.  The  original  internal 
Conftitution  of  Man,  compared  with  his  ex- 
ternal Condition,  enables  us  to  difcern  what 
Courfe  of  Adion  and  Behaviour  that  Confti- 
tution  leads  to,  what  is  our  Duty  refpeding  that 
Condition,  and  furnifhes  us  befides  with  the 
moll:  powerful  Arguments  to  the  Pratlice  of  it. 

What  the  Inward  Frame  and  Conftitution 
of  Man  is,  is  a  quefrion  of  Fa6i: ;  to  be  detei  - 
mined,  as  other  Fads  are,  from  Experience, 
from  our  internal  Feelings  and  external  Senfes, 
and  from  the  Teftimony  of  others.     Whether 
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Human  Nature  and  the  Circumftances  in  which 
it  is  placed  might  not  have  been  ordered  other- 
wife,  is  foreign  to  our  inquiry,  and  none  of  our 
concern  :  Our  Province  is,  taking  both  of  thefe 
as  they  are,  and  viewing  the  connexion  between 
them,  from  that  connexion  to  difcover,  if  we 
can,  what  Courfe  of  Action  is  fitted  to  that  Na- 
ture and  thole  Circumflances.  From  contem- 
plating the  Bodily  Senfes,  and  the  Organs  or 
Inftruments  adapted  to  them,  we  learn  that  the 
Eye  was  given  to  fee  with,  the  Ear  to  hear 
with.  In  like  manner,  from  conlidering  our 
Inward  Perceptions  and  the  final  caufes  of  them, 
we  collect  that  the  feeling  of  Shame,  for  in- 
ftance,  was  given  to  prevent  the  doing  of  things 
fhameful ;  Compaffion,  to  carry  us  to  relieve 
others  in  diflrefs  ;  Anger,  to  relift  fudden  vio- 
lence offered  to  ourfelves.  If,  continuing  our 
inquiries  in  this  way,  it  fhould  at  length  appear, 
that  the  Nature,  the  whole  Nature,  of  Man, 
leads  him  to  and  is  fitted  for  that  particular 
courfe  of  behaviour  which  we  ufuallv  diflin- 
guifh  by  the  Name  of  Virtue ;  we  are  authorized 
to  conclude,  that  Virtue  is  the  Law  we  'are 
born  under,  that  it  was  fb  intended  by  the  Au- 
thor of  our  Being ;  and  we  are  bound  by  the 
mofl  intimate  of  all  obligations,  a  regard  to 
our  own  highefl  Interefl:  and  Happinefs,  to  con- 
form to  it  in  all  fituations  and  events. 

Human  Nature  is  not  fimple  and  uniform, 
but  made  up  of  feveral  parts  ;  and  we  can  have 
no  juft  idea  .of  it  as  a  Syftem  or  Conftitution, 
unlefs  we  take  into  our  view  the  refpe6ls  and 
relations  which  thefe  parts  have  to  each  other. 
As  the  Body  is  not  one  member,  but  many  ;  fa 
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our  Inward  Stru6i:ure  confiils  of  various  in» 
ftinds,  appetites,  and  propenfions.  Thus  far 
there  is  no  difference  between  Human  Crea- 
tures and  Brutes.  "But  befides  thefe  common 
paffions  and  affeftions,  there  is  another  princi- 
ple, pecuhar  to  Mankind,  that  of  Confcience, 
Moral  Senfe,  Refle6i:ion,  call  it  wha(  you  pleafe, 
by  which  they  are  enabled  to  review  their  v^'hole 
condu61,  to  approve  of  fome  a6lions  in  them- 
felves,  and  to  difapprove  of  others.  That  this 
principle  will  of  courfe  hdiwtfome  influence  on 
our  behaviour,  at.  leaft  at  times,  will  hardly  be 
dif]3uted  :  but  the  particular  influence  which  it 
ought  to  have,  the  precife  degree  of  power  in  the 
regulating  of  our  internal  frame  that  is  affigned 
it  by  Kim  who  placed  it  there,  is  a  point  of  the 
utmoft  confequence  in  itfelf,  and  on  the  deter- 
mination of  which  the  very  hinge  of  our  Au- 
thor's Moral  Syftem  turns.  If  the  faculty  here 
Ipoken  of  be,  indeed,  what  it  is  aflerted  to  be, 
in  nature  and  kind  fupen'or  to  every  other  paf- 
lion  and  affe6i:ion  ;  if  it  be  given,  not  merely 
that  it  may  exert  its  force  occalionally,  or  as 
our  prefent  humour  or  fancy  may  dilpole  us, 
but  that  it  may  at  all  times  exerclfe  an  uncon- 
troulable  Authority  and  Government  over  all 
the  reft  ;  it  will  then  follow,  that  in  order  to 
complete  the  Idea  of  Human  Nature,  as  a  {y{~ 
tem,  we  mufl  not  only  take  in  each  particular 
bias,  propenfion,  infl:in6l,  which  are  feen  to  be- 
long to  it,  but  we  mufc  add  befides  the  principle 
of  Confcience,  together  with  the  fubjeftion  that 
is  due  to  it  from  all  the  other  appetites  and 
paffions  :  jufl:  as  the  idea  of  a  Civil  Conftitution 
is  formed,  not  barely  from  enumerating  the  fe- 
4  vera! 
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veral  members  and  ranks  of  which  it  is  com- 
pofed,  but  from  theie  confidered  as  acSling  in 
various  degrees  of  fubordination  to  each  other, 
and  all  under  the  direftion  of  the  fame  Supreme 
Authority,  whether  that  Authority  be  vefted  in 
one  perfon  or  more. 

The  view  here  o-iven  of  the  internal  Con- 
ftitution  of  Man,  and  of  the  Supremacy  of  Con- 
fcience,  agreeably  to  the  Conceptions  of  Bilhop 
Butler,  enables  us  to  comprehend  the  force 
of  that  expreffion,  common  to  him  and  the  an- 
cient Moralifls,  that  Virtue  confifts  in.  follow i fig 
Nature.  The  meaning  cannot  be  that  it  con- 
fifts in  a6ting  agreeably  to  that  propenfity  of  our 
Nature  which  happens  to  be  the  ftrongeil,  or 
which  propels  us  towards  certain  obje6ts,  with- 
out any  regard  to  the  methods  by  which  they 
are  t-o  be  obtained  :  But  the  meaning  muft  be 
that  Virtue  confifts  in  the  due  regulation  and 
fubje61ion  of  all  the  other  appetites  and  affec- 
tions to  the  Superior  Faculty  of  Confcience  j 
from  a  conformity  to  which  alone  our  a61ions 
are  properly  natural,  or  correfpondent  to  the 
nature,  to  the  whole  nature,  of  iiich  an  agent 
as  Man.  From  hence  too,  it  appears,  that  the 
Author  of  our  Frame  is  by  no  means  indifferent 
to  Virtue  and  Vice,  or  has  left  us  at  liberty  to 
a6l  at  random,  as  humour  or  appetite  may 
prompt  us ;  but  that  every  man  has  the  Rule 
of  Right  within  him  ;  a  Rule  attended  in  the 
very  notion  of  it  with  Authority,  and  luch  as  has 
the  force  of  a  Dire6tion  and.  a  Command  from 
Him,  who  made  us  what  we  are,  what  Courfe 
of  Behaviour  is  fuited  to  our  Nature,  and  which 
He  experts  that  we  fhould  follow.  This  Moral 
b  4  Faculty 
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Faculty  implies  alfo  a  prefentiment  and  appre- 
henfion,  that  the  Judgment  which  it  paffes  on 
our  aftions,  confidered  as  of  good  or  ill  defert, 
will  hereafter  be  confirmed  by  the  unerring 
Judgment  of  God  ;  when  Virtue  and  Happi- 
nefs,  Vice  and  Mifery,  whofe  ideas  are  now  lo 
clofely  conne6i:ed,  fhall  be  indiflblubly  united j 
and  the  Divine  Government  be  found  to  corre- 
ipond  in  the  mofl  exa6t  proportion  to  the  Nature 
He  has  given  us.  Laftly,  this  juft  Prerogative 
or  Supremacy  of  Confcience  it  is,  which  Mr. 
Pope  has  defcribed  in  his  Univerfal  Prayer^ 
though  perhaps  he  may  have  expreifed  it  rather 
too  flrongly,  where  he  fays, 

'*  What  Confcience  didates  to  be  done, 

*'  Or  warns  me  not  to  do, 
*'  This  teach  me  7nore  than  Hell  to  fhun, 

*'  That  more  than  Heaven  purfue." 

The  reader  will  obferve,  that  this  way  of 
treating  the  fubjeft  of  Morals  by  an  appeal  to 
Fa&s  does  not  at  all  interfere  with  that  other  way, 
adopted  by  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke  and  others,  which 
begins  with  inquiring  into  the  Relations  and 
Fitnejjes  of  'Things.,  but  rather  illuftrates  and 
confirms  it.  That  there  are  effential  differences 
in  the  qualities  of  human  aftions,  eilablifhed  by 
nature,  and  that  this  natural  ^i&qvqiicq  of  things 
prior  to  and  independent  of  all  JVill,  creates  a 
natural  Fitnefs  in  the  agent  to  a6l  agreeably  to 
it,  feems  as  little  to  be  denied,  as  that  there  is 
the  moral  difference  before  explained,  from 
which  we  approve  and  feel  a  plealure  in  what 
is  right,  and  conceive  adiflafte  to  what  is  wrong. 
Still  however,  when  we  are  endeavouring  to 
eflablifli  either  this  moral  or  that  natural  differ- 
ence. 
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ence,  it  ought  never  to  be  forgotten,  or  rather  it 
will  require  to  be  diftincflly  iliown,  that  both  of 
thefe,  when  traced  up  to  their  lource,  fuppofe 
an  intelligent  Author  of  Nature  and  moral 
Ruler  of  the  World  ;  who  originally  appointed 
thefe  differences,  and  by  fuch  an  appointment 
has  fio;nified  his  Will  that  we  fhould  conform 
to  them,  as  the  onlv  effe6tual  method  of  fecur- 
mcr  our  Happiness  on  the  whole  under  his 
government  *.  And  of  this  conikleration  our 
Prelate  himfelf  was  not  unmindful ;  as  may  be 
collecSled  from  many  exprefiions  in  different 
parts  of  his  writings,  and  particularly  from  the 
following  paflages  in  his  Xlth  Sermon.  "  It 
*'  may  be  allowed,  without  anv  prejudice  to  the 
"  caufe  of  Virtue  and  Religion,  that  our  ideas 
"  of  Happniefs  and  Mifery  are  of  all  our  ideas 
"  the  neareft  and  moft  important  to  us  ;  that 
"  they  will,  nay,  if  you  pleale,  that  they  ought 
"  to  prevail  over  thole  of  Order,  and  Beauty, 
"  vdid  Harmony,  and  Proportion,  if  there  ihould 
**  ever  be,  as  it  is  impoffible  there  ever  fliould 
"  be,  any  Inconlill:ence  between  them."  And 
again,  "  Though  Virtue  or  moral  Re61itude 
"  does  indeed  coniift  in  affection  to  and  ])urfuit 
"  of  what  is  right  and  good,  as  fuch,  yet 
''  when  we  fit  down  in  a  cool  hour,  we  can  nei- 
*'  ther  juftify  to  ourielves  this  or  any  other  pur- 
**  lliit,  till  we  are  convinced  that  it  will  be  for 
"  our  Happinefs,.  or  at  leaft  not  contrary  to 
"  itf  •" 

Befides  the  general  Syll:em  of  Morality  opened 
above,  our  Author  in  his  Volume  of  Sermons 

*  See  note  [E],  at  the  end  of  this  Preface, 
t  Semi.  XI.  p.  229. 

has 
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has  flated  with  accuracy  the  difference  between 
Self- Love  and  Benevolence  ;  in  oppolition  to 
thole  who  on  the  one  hand  make  the  whole  of 
Virtue  to  confift  in  Benevolence,*,  and  to  thofe, 
who  on  the  other  aflert  that  every  particular 
afFe61ion  and  aftion  is  refolvable  into  Self- Love. 
In  combating  thel'e  opinions,  he  has  fhown,  I 
think  unanfwerably,  that  there  are  the  fame 
kind  of  Indications  in  liuman  Nature,  that  we 
%vere  made  to  promote  the  happinefs  of  others, 
as  that  we  were  made  to  promote  our  own  : 
that  it  is  no  jufl  objection  to  this,  that  we  have 
difpohtions  to  do  evil  to  others  as  well  as  good  ; 
for  we  have  alfo  difpofitions  to  do  evil  as  well 
as  good  to  our/elves,  to  our  own  mofl  important 
interefts  even  in  this  life,  for  the  fake  of  grati- 
fying a  prefent  paffion  :  that  the  thing  to  be 
lamented  is,  not  that  men  have  too  great  a  re- 
gard to  their  own  real  good,  but  that  they  have 
not  enough  :  that  Benevolence  is  not  more  at 
variance  with  or  unfriendly  to  Self-Love,  than 
any  other  particular  affection  is  :  and  that  by 
confulting  the  happinefs  of  others  a  man  is  la 
far  from  lejfening  his  own,  that  the  very  endea- 
vour to  do  fo,  though  he  fhould  fail  in  the  ac- 
complilhment,  is  a  fource  of  the  higheft  latis- 
fa6l:ion  and  peace  of  mind-f-.  He  has  alio,  in 
paffing,  animadverted  on  the  Philofbpher  of 
Malmjhury^  who  in  his  book  Of  Huj?ian  Nature 
has  advanced,  as  dilcoveries  in  Moral  Science, 
that  Benevolence  is  only  the  Love  of  Power, 

*  See  the  2d  DifTertation  On  the  Nature  cf  Virtue,  at  the  end  of 
the  Analogy. 

\  See  Sermons  I,  and  XT,  and  the  Preface  to  the  Volume  of 
Sermons, 

and 
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and  Compaffion  the  Fear  of  future  Calamity  to 
Ourfelves.  And  this  onr  Author  has  done, 
not  fo  much  with  the  delio-n  of  expolino-  the 
fahe  realbning  of  Mr.  Hobbes,  but  becaufe  on 
fo  perverle  an  account  of  Human  Nature  he 
has  raifed  a  Syil:em,  lubverlive  of  ril  Juftice  and 
Honeflv  *. 

II.  The  Religious  Syftem  of  Bifhop  But- 
ler is  chiefly  to  be  colle61ed  from  the  Treatile, 
entitled  T'he  Analogy  of  Religion^  Natural  and 
Revealed^  to  the  Cojijlitution  and  Courfe  of  Nature. 

All  things  are  double  one  againjl  another,  and 
God  hath  made  nothing  impetfeB-\.  On  this 
fingle  obfervation  of  the  Son  of  Sirach,  the 
whole  Fabric  of  our  Prelate's  defence  of  Reli- 
gion, in  his  Analogy,  is  railed.  Inftead  of  in- 
dulging to  idle  Speculations,  how  the  World 
might  poffiblv  have  been  better  than  it  is ;  or, 
forgetful  of  the  difference  between  Hypothecs 
and  Fa61,  attempting  to  explain  the  Divine 
Oeconomy  with  relpect  to  intelligent  creatures 
from  preconceived  notions  of  his  own,  he  firft 
inquires  what  the  Conflitution  of  Nature,  as 
made  known  to  us  in  the  way  of  Experiment, 
a61ually  is  ;  and  from  this,  now  leen  and  ac- 
knowledged, he  endeavours  to  form  a  judgment 
of  that  larsrer  Conftilution,  which  Reiio-ion  dif- 
covers  to  us.  If  the  Diipenlation  of  Providence 
we  are  now  under,  conlidered  as  inhabitants  of 
This  World,  and  having  a  Temporal  intereil:  to 
iecure  in  it,  be  found,  on  examination,  to  be 
analogous  to,  and  of  a  piece  with,  that  further 

*  Seethe  Notes  to  Sermon  I.  and  V. 
t  Eccluf,  xlii,  24. 

•  Difpenfatio  n 
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Diipenfation,  which  relates  to  us  as  defigned  for 
Another  World,  in  which  we  have  an  Eternal 
Interell:,  depending  on  our  behaviour  here ;  if 
both  may  be  traced  up  to  the  iame  general 
Laws,  and  appear  to  be  carried  on  according 
to  the  fame  Plan  of  Adminifti'ation ;  the  fair 
Preiumption  is,  that  both  proceed  from  one  and 
the  fame  Author.  And  if  the  principal  parts 
Gbje61:ed  to  in  this  latter  Difpenfation  be  fimi- 
lar  to,  and  of  the  fame  kind  with  what  we  cer- 
tainly Experience  under  the  former;  the  Ob- 
jeftions,  being  clearly  inconclufive  in  one  cale, 
becaule  contradided  by  plain  Fa6l,  muft,  in  all 
reafon,  be  allowed  to  be  inconclulive  alfo  in  the 
other. 

This  way  of  arguing  from  what  is  acknow- 
ledged to  what  is  difputed,  from  things  knovv  n 
to  other  things  that  refemble  them,  from  that 
part  of  the  divine  eftablifhment  which  is  ex- 
pofed  to  our  view  to  that  more  important  one 
which  lies  beyond  it,  is  on  all  hands  confefled 
to  be  jufl.  By  this  method  Sir  Ifaac  Newton 
has  unfolded  the  Syftem  of  Nature  ;  by  the 
fame  method  Bifhop  Butler  has  explained  the 
Syflem  of  Grace,  and  thus,  to  ufe  the  words  of 
a  writer,  whom  I  quote  with  pleafure,  "  has 
"  formed  and  concluded  a  haj^^py  alliance  be- 
*^  tween  Faith  and  Philofophy  *." 

And  although  the  argument  from  Analogy 
he  allowed  to  be  im])eife<5i:,  and  by  no  means 
llifficient  to  folve  all  difficulties  reij)e6ling  the 
Government  of  God,  and  the  defigns  of  his 
Providence  with  regard  to  mankind,  (a  degree 

*  Mr.  Mainimrif/g'i   Diflcrtation,  prefixed  to  his  Volume  of 
Sermons, 

of 
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bf  knowledge,  which  we  are  not  furnlfliecl  \\ith 
faculties  for  attaining,  at  leail:  in  the  prefent 
ftate,)  yet  llirely  it  is  of  im})ortance  to  learn 
from  it,  that  the  Natural  and  Moral  World  are 
intimately  conne6led,  and  Parts  of  one  ftupen- 
dous  Whole  or  Syfrem  ;  ai^d  that  the  chief  Ob- 
jecVions,  which  are  brought  againft  Religion, 
may  be  urged  with  equal  force  againft  the  con- 
ftitution  and  courih  of  Nature,  where  they  are 
certainly  falfe  in  faft.  And  this  information 
we  may  derive  from  the  work  before  us  ;  the 
proper  defign  of  which,  it  may  be  of  ufe  to  ob- 
lerve,  is  not  to  prove  the  Truth  of  Religion, 
either  natural  or  revealed,  but  to  confirm  that 
proof,  already  known,  by  conliderations  from 
Analogy. 

After  this  account  of  the  method  of  reafoning 
employed  by  our  Author,  let  us  now  advert  to 
his  manner  of  applying  it ;  Firil:  to  the  fubjeft 
of  Natural  Religion,  and  Secondly  to  that  of 
Revealed. 

I.  The  foundation  of  all  our  hopes  and  fears 
is  a  Future  Life  ;  and  with  this  the  Treatife 
besfins.  Neither  the  reafon  of  the  Thinsr, 
nor  the  Analogy  of  Nature,  according  to  Bifhop 
Butler,  give  ground  for  imagining,  that  the 
unknown  event.  Death,  will  be  ourdeftruftion. 
The  ftates  in  which  we  have  formerly  exifled, 
in  the  Womb  and  in  Infancv,  are  not  m.ore  dif- 
ferent from  each  other  than  from  that  of  Ma- 
ture A2:e  in  which  we  now  exifl:  therefore 
that  we  fhall  continue  to  exifl  hereafter,  in  a 
ftate  as  different  from  the  prefent  as  the  prefent 
is  from  thofe  through  which  \^'e  have  palTcd 
already,  is  a  Prefumption  favoured  by  the  Ana- 
loo  v 
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logy  of  Nature.  All  that  we  know  from  Rea- 
foil  concerning  Death,  is  the  efFe6^3  it  has 
upon  Animal  Bodies :  and  the  frequent  inll:ances 
among  Men  of  the  Intelledual  Powers  conti- 
nuing in  high  health  and  vigour,  at  the  very 
time  when  a  mortal  difeale  is  on  the  point  of 
putting  an  end  to  all  the  Powers  of  Senfation, 
induce  us  to  hope  that  it  may  have  no  afFe61:  at 
all  on  the  Human  Soul,  not  even  fo  much  as 
to  fulpend  the  exercife  of  its  faculties  :  though 
if  It  have,  the  lulpeniion  of  a  Power  by  no 
•  means  implies  its  Extin6l:ion,  as  Sleep  or  a 
Swoon  may  convince  us*i 

The  probability  of  a  Future  State  once  grant- 
ed, an  important  queftion  arifes,  How  bell  to 
fecure  our  Intereil:  in  that  State.  We  find  from 
what  pafTes  daily  before  us,  that  the  Conftitu- 
tion  of  Nature  admits  of  Milery  as  well  as  Hap- 
pinefs;  that  both  of  theie  are  the  Conlequences 
of  our  own  A6tions  ;  and  thefe  Confequences 
we  are  enabled  to  forefee.  I'herefore  that  our 
Happinefs  or  Mifery  in  a  future  world  may  de- 
pend on  our  own  Aftions  alio,  and  that  Rewards 
or  Puniihments  hereafter  may  follow  our  good 
or  ill  behaviour  here,  is  but  an  appointment  of 
the  fame  fort  with  what  we  experience  under  the 
divine  Government,  according  to  the  regular 
courfe  of  Nature -j-. 

This  fuppofifion  is  confirmed  from  another 
circumflance,  that  the  Natural  Government  of 
God,  under  which  we  now  live,  is  alfo  Moral ; 
in  which  Rewards  and  Punifaments  are  the 
conlequences  of  A61;ions,  confidered  as  virtuous 

*  Parti.  Chapter  i.  f  Ch.  2. 

and 
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audi  vitlous.  Not  that  every  man  is  rewarded 
or  punifli.'d  here  in  exaft  proportion  to  his  de- 
fert ;  for  the  elTential  Tendences  of  Virtue 
and  Vice  to  produce  Happinefs  and  tiie  con- 
trary are  often  hindred  from  taking  eite<51:  from 
accidental  caufes.  However  there  are  plainly 
the  rudiments  and  beeinnino-s  of  a  righteous 
adminifrration  to  be  dilcerned  in  the  Conftitu- 
tion  of  Nature :  from  whence  we  are  led  to  ex- 
pe6l,  that  thefe  accidental  hindrances  will  one 
day  be  removed,  and  the  rule  of  diftributive  Juf- 
tice  obtain  completely  in  a  more  perfe61  flate^'. 

The  Moral  Government  of  God,  thus  efta- 
blilhed,  implies  in  the  notion  of  it  fom.e  fort  of 
Trial,  or  a  moral  poffibility  of  a61ing  wrong  as 
well  as  right,  in  thoie  who  are  the  fubje6ts  of 
it.  And  the  do6i:ririie*of  Religion,  that  the  pre- 
fent  life  is  in  fail  a  ftate  of  Probation  for  a  fu- 
ture one,  is  rendered  credible,  from  its  being; 
analogous  throughout  to  the  general  condu6i:  of 
"Providence  towards  ns  with  refpe6t  to  this 
world ;  in  which  Prudence  is  ncceflary  to  fecure 
our  temporal  intereft,  juft  as  we  are  taught 
that  virtue  is  necelTary  to  fecure  our  eternal  in- 
tereft ;  and  both  are  trufted  to  ourfelves  -f-. 

But  the  pre  fent  life  is  not  merely  a  ft  ate  of 
Probation,  implying;  in  it  difficulties  and  danger : 
it  is  alfo  a  ftate  of  Difclpline  and  Improvement; 
and  that  both  in  our  temporal  and  religious  ca- 
pacity. Thus  Childhood  is  a  ftate  of  Difcipline 
for  Youth ;  Youth  for  Manhood,  and  that  for 
old  Age.  Strength  of  body,  and  maturity  of 
underftanding,  are  acquired  by  degrees  ;  awd 

•  Ch.  3.  t  Ch.  4. 
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neither  of  them  without  continual  exercife  and 
attention  on  our  part,  not  only  in  the  beginning 
of  life,  but  through  the  whole  courfe  of  it.  So 
again  wirh  refpeft  to  our  religious  concerns,  the 
prefent  world  is  fitted  to  be,  and  to  good  men 
is  in  event,  a  ftate  of  Difcipline  and  Improve- 
ment for  a  future  one.  The  feveral  paffions  and 
propenfions,  implanted  in  our  hearts,  incline  us, 
in  a  multitude  of  inftances,  to  forbidden  plea- 
fures  ;  this  inward  infirmity  is  increafed  by  va- 
rious fhares  and  temptations,  perpetually  occur- 
ring from  without  :  hence  arifes  the  neceflity 
of  recolle61ion  and  felf-government,  of  with- 
flanding  the  calls  of  appetite,  and  forming  ouf 
minds  to  Habits  of  Piety  and  Virtue:  Habits, 
of  which  we  are  capable,  and  which  to  crea- 
tures in  a  flate  of  moral  iriiperfeftion,  and  fallen 
from  their  original  integrity,  muft  be  of  the 
greateft  ufe,  as  an  additional  fecurity,  over  and 
above  the  principle  of  Cpnicience,  from  the 
dangers  to  which  we  are  expofed*. 

Nor  is  the  Credibility  here  given,  by  the 
Analogy  of  Nature,  to  the  general  dodrine  of 
Religion,  deflroyed  or  weakened  by  any  notions 
concerning;  Neceffitv.  Of  itfelf  it  is  a  mere 
word,  the  fign  of  an  abftrad  idea ;  and  as  much 
requires  an  Agent,  that  is  a  necefTary  agent, 
in  order  to  effed  any  thing,  as  Freedom  re- 
quires a  free  Agent.  Admitting  it  to  be  f]3e- 
culatively  true,  if  confidered  as  influencing  prac- 
tice, it  is  the  fame  as  falfe  :  for  it  is  matter  of 
experience,  that  with  regard  to  our  prefent  in- 
terefl,  and  as  inhabitants  of  this  world,  we  arc 

*  Part  I.  Ch.  5. 
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treated  as  if  we  Were  free ;  and  therefore  the 
Analogy  of  Nature  leads  us  to  conclude,  that, 
with  resfard  to  our  future  intereft,  and  as  de- 
iigned  for  another  world,  we  fhall  be  treated 
as  free  alfo.  Nor  does  the  opinion  of  Neceffity, 
fuppofnig  it  poflible,  at  all  efFeft  either  the 
general  proof  of  Religion,  or  its  external  evi- 
dence*. 

Still  obje61:ions  may  be  made  againfl  the  Wif- 
dom  and  Goodnefs  of  the  Divine  Government, 
to  which  Analogy,  which  can  only  fhow  the 
truth  or  credibility  of  Fads,  affords  no  Anfwer. 
Yet  even  here  Analogy  is  of  ufe,  if  it  fuggeft 
that  the  Divine  Government  is  a  Scheme  or 
Syftem,  and  not  a  number  of  unconne6led  a6ls, 
and  that  this  Syftem  is  alfo  above  our  compre- 
henfion.  Now  the  Government  of  the  Natural 
World  appears  to  be  a  Syftem  of  this  kind  ; 
with  Parts  related  to  each  other,  and  together 
compofing  a  Whole  ;  in  which  Syftem  Ends 
are  brought  about  by  the  ufe  of  Means,  many  of 
which  Means,  before  experience,  would  have 
been  fufpeded  to  have  had  a  quite  contrary  ten- 
dency ;  which  is  carried  on  by  General  Laws, 
limilar  caufes  uniformly  producing  iimilar  ef- 
fe6ts  ;  the  utility  of  which  General  Laws,  and 
the  inconveniences  which  would  probably  arife 
from  the  occafional  or  even  fecret  fufpenfion  of 
therii,-we  are  in  fome  fort  enabled  to  difcern  -f ; 
but  of  the  Whole  we  are  incompetent  judges, 
becaufe  of  the  fmall  Part  which  comes  within 
our  view.  Reafonins:  then  from  what  we  know, 

»  Ch.  6. 
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it  is  highly  credible,  that  the  Government  of 
the  Moral  World  is  a  Syftem  alfo,  carried  on  by 
General  Laws,  and  in  which  Ends  are  accom- 
plifhed  by  the  interyention  of  Means ;  and  that 
both  Conftitutions,  the  Natural  and  the  Moral, 
are  lb  conne6ted,as  to  perform  together  but  One 
Scheme.  But  of  this  Scheme,  as  of  that  of  the 
Natural  World  taken  alone,  we  are  not  qua- 
lified to  judge,  on  account  of  the  mutual  refpe6l 
to  the  feveral  Parts,  to  each  other,  and  to  the 
Whole,  and  our  own  incapacity  to  fiirvey  the 
Whole,  or,  with  accuracy,  any  lingle  Part.  All 
objections  therefore  to  the  Wifdom  and  Good- 
nefs  of  the  Divine  Government  maybe  founded 
merely  on  our  Ignorance*  ;  and  to  fuch  objec- 
tions our  Ignorance  is  the  proper,  and  a  fatis- 
fadory,  Anfwerf . 

2.  The  chief  difficulties  concerning  Natural 
Religion  being  now  removed,  our  Author  pro- 
ceeds, in  the  next  place,  to  that  which  is  Re- 
vealed ;  and  as  an  introdu61ion  to  an  inquiry 
into  :he  Credibility  of  Chriftianity,  begins  with 
the  confideration  of  its  Importance. 

The  Im])ortance  of  Chriftianity  appears  in 
two  reijjefts.  FirH:,  in  its  being  a  Republica- 
tion of  Natural  Religion,  in  its  native  fimpli- 
city,  with  authority,  and  with  circumftances  of 
advantage ;  afcertaining,  in  many  inftances  of 
moment,-  what  before  was  only  probable,  and 
particularly  conflimingthe  Do6lrine  of  a  Future 
State  of  Rewards  and  Punifhments :{:.  Secondly, 
as  revealing  a  new  Dilpenfation  of  Providence, 

•  See  Note  [F,]  at  the  end  of  this  Preface. 
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originating  from  the  pure  Love  and  Mercy  of 
God,  and  conducted  by  the  Mediation  of  his 
Son,  and  the  Guidance  of  his  Spirit,  for  the 
Recovery  and  Salvation  of  Mankind,  repre- 
fented  in  a  ftate  of  Apoftacy  and  Ruin.  This 
account  of  Chriftianity  being  admitted  to  be 
juft,  and  the  diftinft  Offices  of  thefe  three  Di- 
vine Perfons  being  once  difcovered  to  us,-  we 
are  as  much  obliged  in  point  of  duty  to  acknow- 
ledge the  relations  we  ftand  in  to  the  Son  and 
Holy  Ghofl:,  as  oiu-  Mediator  and  SancSlifier, 
as  we  are  obliged  in  point  of  duty  to  acknow- 
ledge the  relation  we  Ifand  in  to  God  the  Fa- 
ther ;  although  the  two  former  of  thefe  rela- 
tions be  learnt  from  Revelation  only,  and  in 
the  laft  we  are  inftrucled  by  the  light  of  Na- 
ture ;  the  obligation  in  either  cafe  ariiing  from 
the  Offices  themfelves,  and  not  at  all  depending 
on  the  manner  in  which  they  are  made  known 
to  us*. 

The  prefumptions  againft  Revelation  in  ge- 
neral are,  that  it  is  not  difcoverable  by  Reafon. 
that  it  is  unlike  to  what  is  lb  difcovered,  and 
that  it  was  introduced  and  fupported  by  Mira- 
cles. But  in  a  Scheme  fo  lar2;e  as  that  of  the 
Univerfe,  unbounded  in  extent  and  everlafting 
in  duration,  there  mult  of  neceffity  be  number- 
lefs  circumflances  which  are  beyond  the  reach 
of  our  faculties  to  difcern,  and  which  can  only 
be  known  by  divine  illumination.  And  both 
in  the  Natural  and  Moral  Government  of  the 
World,  under  which  we  live,  we  find  many 
things  unlike  one  to  another,  and  therefore 

*  part  ir.  Chapter  i, 
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ousrht  not  to  wonder  if  the  fame  iinlikenefs  ob- 
tain  between  thino;s  vifible  and  invifible :  al- 
though  it  be  far  from  true,  that  Revealed  Re- 
lisrion  is  entirely  unlike  the  Conftitution  of  Na- 

O  -I 

ture,  as  Analogy  may  teach  us.     Nor  is  there 
any  thing  incredible  in  Revelation,  coniidered 
as  Miraculous;  whether  Miracles  be  fuppofed 
to  have  been  performed  at  the  beginning  of  the 
world,  or  after  a  courle  of  Nature  has  been  efta- 
biifhed.     ^ot  at  the  beginning  of  the  world  \  for 
then  there  was  either  no  courfe  of  Nature  at 
all,  or  a. power  nauil:  have  been  exerted  totally 
different  from  what  that  cour{e  is  at  prefent : 
All  men  and  animals  cannot  have  been  born 
as  they  are  now ;  but  a  pair  of  each  fort  mufl 
have  been  produced  at  firft,  in  a  way  altogether 
unlike  to  that  in  which  they  have  been  fince 
produced  ;  unlefs  we  affirm,  that  men  and  ani- 
mals have  exifted  from  eternity  in  an  endlefs 
fucceiiion:  One  Miracle  therefore  at  lealt  there 
muft  have  been,  at  the  bes:innin8"  of  the  world, 
or  at  the  time  of  Man's  Creation.     Not  after 
the  fettlement  of  a  courfe  of  Nature,  on  account 
of  Miracles  being  contrary  to  that  courfe,  or, 
in  other  words,  contrary  to  Experience :  for  in 
order  to  know  whether  Miracles,   worked  in  • 
atteftation  of  a  Divine  Religion,  be  contrary 
to  Experience  or  not,  we  ought  to  be  acquainted 
with  other  cafes,  limilar  or  parallel  to  thofe  in 
which    Miracles    are    alleged   to    have   been 
wrou2:ht.     But  v>'here  fliall  we  find  fuch  fimilaf 
or  parallel  cafes  ?  The  World  which  we  inhabit 
affords  none  :    We  know  of  no  extraordinary 
Revelations    from  God  to  Man,  but  thofe  re- 
corded ia  the  old  and  new  Teflaaaent ;  all  of 

which 
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which  were  eflablilhed  by  Miracles  :  It  cannot 
therefore  be  laid  that  Miracles  are  incredible, 
becaufe  contrary  to  Experience,  when  all  the 
Experience  we  have  is  in  favour  of  Miracles, 
and  on  the  fide  of  Reliorion*.  Befides,  in  rea- 
fonino;  concerning-  Miracles,  thev  ousht  not  to 
be  compared  with  common  natural  events,  but 
with  uncommon  appearances,  fuch  as  Comets, 
Magnetifm,  Eleftricity;  which  to  one  acquainted 
only  with  the  ufual  Phenomena  of  Nature,  and 
the  common  powers  of  Matter,  muft,  before 
proof  of  their  a^flual  exiftence,'be  thought  incre- 
dible-|^. 

The  prefumptions  againft  Revelation  in  ge- 
neral being  difpatched,  Objeftions  againft  the 
Chriftian  Revelation,  in  particular  againft  the 
Scheme  of  it,  as  diftinguifhed  from  Obje6i:ions 
againft  its  Evidence,  are  confidered  next.  Now, 
fuppofing  a  Revelation  to  be  really  given,  it  is 
highly  probable  beforehand,  that  it  mull  con- 
tain many  things  appearing  to  us  liable  to  ob- 
je61:ions.  The  acknowledged  Difpenfation  of 
Nature  is  very  different  from  what  we  fhould 
have  expeded  ;  reafbning  then  from  Analogy, 
the  Revealed  Difj^enlation,  it  is  credible,  would 
be  alio  different.  Nor  are  we  in  any  fort  judges 
at  what  time,  or  in  what  degree,  or  manner,  it 
is  fit  or  expedient  for  God  to  inftru6l  us,  in 
things  confefTedly  of  the  greatefl  ufe,  either  by 
natural  reafon,  or  by  fupernatural  information. 
Thus  arguing  on  Ipeculation  only,  and  without 
experience,  it  would  feem  very  unlikely  that  fo 
important  a  Remedy  as  that  provided  by  Chrif-. 

•  See  note  [H],  at  the  end  of  this  Preface, 
t  Ch.  2. 
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tianity  for  the  recovery  of  Mankind  from  a  ftate 
of  ruin,  fliould  have  been  for  fo  many  ages  with- 
held ;  and,  when  at  laft  vouchfafed,  Ihould  be 
imparted  to  ih  few  ;  and,  after  it  has  been  im- 
parted, fliould  be  attended  with  obfcurity  and 
doubt.  And  juft  fo  we  might  have  argued, 
before  Experience,  concerning  the  Remedies 
provided  in  nature  for  Bodily  Difeales,  to  which 
by  nature  we  are  expoled  :  for  many  of  thefe 
were  unknown  to  mankind  for  a  number  of 
ages  ;  are  known  but  to  few  now  ;  fome 
important  ones  'probably  not  difcovered  yet; 
and  thofe  which  are,  neither  certain  in  their 
application,  nor  univerfal  in  their  ufe  :  And 
the  fame  mode  of  reafoning  that  would  lead  us 
to  exped  they  fhould  have  been  fb,  would  lead 
us  to  expe6l  that  the  neceffity  of  them  fliould 
have  been  fuperfeded,  by  there  being  no  Dif- 
eafes;  as  the  neceffity  of  the  Chriftian  Scheme, 
it  may  be  thought,  might  alfo  have  been  fuper- 
feded, by  preventnig  the  fall  of  Man,  fb  that  he 
fhould  not  have  flood  in  need  of  a  Redeemer 
at  all*. 

As  to  Objeftions  againfl  the  Wifdom  and 
Goodnefs  of  Chriflianity,  the  fame  Anfwer  may 
be  aj:plied  to  them  as  was  to  the  like  obje6lions 
againft  the  Conftitution  of  Nature.  For  here 
alio  Chriftianity  is  a  Scheme  or  Oeconomy, 
compofed  of  various  Parts,  forming  a  Whole  ; 
in  which  Scheme  Means  are  uled  for  the  accom- 
plifliing  of  Ends  ;  and  which  is  conduded  by 
general  Laws  :  of  all  of  which  we  know  as 
little  as  we  do  of  the  Conflitution  of  Nature, 

*  Ch.  3. 
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And  the  feemino;  want  of  Wifdom  or  Goodnefs 
in  this  Syftem  is  to  be  afcribed  to  the  lame 
caufe,  as  the  hke  appearances  of  defeats  in  the 
Natural  Syftem  ;  our  inabiUty  to  difcern  the 
whole  Scheme,  and  our  ignorance  of  the  rela- 
tion of  thofe parts  whichare  dilcernible  to  others 
beyond  our  view. 

The  objedions  againfl  Chriflianity  as  a  mat- 
ter of  Fa6l,  and  againfl  the  Wildom  and  Good- 
nefs of  it,  having  been  obviated  together,  the 
chief  of  them  are  now  to  be  conlidered  diftinctly. 
One  of  thefe,  which  is  levelled  againft  the  en- 
tire Syftem  itfelf,  is  of  this  fort :  The  Reftora- 
tion  of  Mankind,  reprefented  in   Scripture  as 
the  great  delign  of  the  Gofpel,  is  defcribed  as 
requiring  a  long  feries  of  means,  and   perlbns, 
and  dilJDenfations,  before  it  can  be  brought  to 
its  completion  ;  whereas   the  whole  ought  to 
have  been  eifefted  at  once.     Now  every  thing 
we  fee  in  the  courfe  of  Nature  (hows  the  folly 
of  this  obje61:ion.     For  in  the  natural  courfe  of 
Providence,  Ends  are  brought  about  by  Means, 
not  operating  immediately  and  at  once,  but  de- 
liberately and  in  a  way  of  progreflion ;  one  thing 
being  fubfervient  to  another,  this  to  fomewhat 
further.     The  change  of  feafons,  the  ripening 
of  fruits,  the  growth  of  vegetable  and  animal 
bodies,  are  inftances  of  this.      And  therefore 
•  that  the  fame  progreffive  method  iliouldbe  fol- 
lowed in  the  dilpenfation  of  Chriftianity,  as  is 
obferved  in  the  common  difpenfation  of  Provi- 
dence, is  a  reafonable  expedlation,  juflified  by 
the  Analogy  of  Nature  *. 

•  Ch.  4. 
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Another    circumflance   obje61:ed   to   in    the 
Chriflian  Scheme  is  the  appointment  of  a  Me- 
diator, and  the  faving  of  the  world  through  him. 
But  the  vifible  Government  of  God  being  ac- 
tually adminiftered  in  this  way,  or  by  the  Me- 
diation and  Inftrumentality  of  others;  there  can 
be  no  general  Prefumption  againfl:  an  appoint- 
ment of  this  kind,  againfl  his  invifible  Govern- 
ment being  exercifedin  the  fame  ncianner.     We 
have  feen  already  that,  with  regard  to  ourfelves, 
this  vilible  Government  is  carried  on  by  Re- 
wards and  Punifhments;    for   Happinefs  and 
Mifery  are  the  confequences  of  our  own  aftions, 
confidered  as  virtuous  and  vicious,  and  thefe 
confequences  we  are  enabled  to   forefee.      It 
might  have  been  imagined,  before  confulting 
Experience,  that  after  we  had  rendered  our- 
felves liable  to  mifery  by  our  own  ill  conduct, 
forrow  for  what  was  paft,  and  behaving  well 
for  the  future,  would,  alone  and  of  themfelves, 
have  exempted  us  from  deferving  Puniftiment, 
and  reftored  us  to   the   Divine  Favour.     But 
the  fact  is  otherwife  ;  and  real  reformation  is 
often  found  to  be  of  no  avail,  fo  as  to  fecure  the 
criminal  from  |30verty,  ficknefs,  infamy,  and 
death,  the  never -failing  attendants  on  vice  and 
extravagance,  exceeding  a  certain  degree.     By 
the  courfc  of  Nature  then  it  appears,  God  does 
not  always  pardon  a  fniner  on  his  Repentance. 
Yet  there  is  Provifion  made,  even  in  Nature, 
that  the  miferies  which  men  bring  on  them- 
felves by  unlawful  indulgences,  may  in  many 
cafes'be  mitigated, and  in  fome  removed;  partly 
be  extraordinary  exertions  of  the  Offender  hitn- 
li^lf,  but  more  efpecially  and  frequently  by  the 

intervention 
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intervention  of  Others,  who  voluntarily,  and 
from  motives  of  compaffion,  fiibmit  to  labour 
and  forrow,  fuch  as  produce  long  and  lafting 
inconveniences  to  themfelves,  as  the  means  of 
refcuins:  another  from  the  wretched  effects  of 
former  imprudences.  Vicarious  Punifhment, 
therefore,  or  one  peiion's  lufFerings  contributing 
to  the  relief  of  another,  is  a  providential  diij)o- 
lition,  in  the  Oeconomy  of  Nature*  :  And  it 
oughtnottobe  matter  of  furprife,  if  by  a  method 
analogous  to  this  we  be  redeemed  from  fni  and 
mifery  in  the  Oeconomy  of  Grace.  That  Man- 
kind at  prelent  are  in  a  ll:ate  of  degradation, 

different  from  that  in  which  thev  were  origi- 
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nally  created,  is  the  very  ground  of  the  Chriftian 
Revelation  as  contained  in  the  Scriptures. 
Whether  we  acquieice  in  the  account,  that  our 
being  placed  in  fuchaftate  is  owing  to  the  crime 
of  our  firft  parents,  or  choofe  to  aicribe  it  to  any 
other  caufe,  it  makes  no  difference  as  to  our 
Condition  :  the  vice  and  unhappinels  of  the 
world  are  ftill  there,  notwithftanding  all  our 
fuppofitions  ;  nor  is  it  Chriftianity  that  hath, 
put  us  into  this  itate.  We  learn  alio  from  the 
fame  Scriptures,  what  Experience  and  the  ufe 
of  Expiatory  Sacrifices  from  the  moft  early 
times  might  have  taught  us,  that  Repentance 
alone  is  not  fufficient  to  prevent  the  fatal  con- 
fequences  of  paft  tranfgreirions  :  But  that  ftill 
there  is  room  for  Mercy,  and  that  Repentance 
ihall  be  available,  though  not  of  itlelf,  yet  through 
the  Mediation  of  a  Divine  Perfon,  the  Mefliah; 
who,  from  the  fublimefl  principles  of  compaf- 

•  See  note  [I],  at  the  end  of  this  Preface, 
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fion,  when  we  were  dead  in  trefpajfes  andjtns  *", 
fuffered  and  died,  the  innocent  for  the  guilty, 
the  juji  for  the  unjuji  -f-,  that  we  might  have  re^ 
demption  through  his  bloody  even  the  forgivenefs 
of  fins  \.  In  what  way  the  death  of  Chrifl 
was  of  that  efficacy  it  is  faid  to  be,  in  procuring 
the  reconcihationof  iinners,  the  Scriptures  have 
not  explained  :  It  is  enough  that  the  do6lrine 
is  revealed  ;  that  it  is  not  contrary  to  any  truths 
which  Reafon  and  Experience  teach  us ;  and  that 
it  accords  in  perfeft  harmony  with  the  ufual 
method  of  the  Divine  Condu6l  in  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  World  §. 

Again  it  hath  been  faid,  that  if  the  Chriftian 
Revelation  were  true,  it  muft  have  been  uni- 
verfal,  and  could  not  have  been  left  upon  Doubt- 
ful Evidence.    But  God,  in  his  Natural  Provi- 
dence, difpenfes  his  gifts  in  great  variety,  not 
only  among  creatures  of  the  lame  fpecies,  but 
to  the  fame  individuals  alfo  at  different  times. 
Had  the  Chriftian  Revelation  been  univerfal  at 
£rfl:,  yet  from  the  diverlity  of  men's  abilities 
JDOth  of  mind  and  body,  their  various  means  of 
improvement  and  other  external  advantages, 
ibme  perfons  muft  foon  have  been  in  a  fituation, 
with  refped  to  religious  knowledge,  much  fu- 
perior  to  that  of  others,  as  much  perhaps  as 
they  are  at  prefent  :  And  all  men  will  be  equi- 
tably dealt  with  at  lafl:  ;  and  to  whom  httle  is 
given,  of  him  little  will -be  required.     Then  as 
to  the  Evidence  of  Religion  being  left  doubt-  • 
ful,  difficulties  of  this  fort,  like  difficulties  in 

*  Ephef.  ii.  i.  f  i  Pet.  iii.  i8. 

X  ColofT.  i.  14.  §  Ch.  5. 

Pra6tice, 
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Pra6lice,  afford  fcope  and  opportunity  for  a  vir- 
tuous exercife  of  the  underllanding,  and  dif- 
pofe  the  mind  to  acquielce  and  reft  latisfied  with 
any  evidence  that  is  real.  In  the  daily  com- 
merce of  life,  men  are  obliged  to  a61  upon  great 
uncertainties,  with  regai'd  to  fuccels  in  their 
Temporal  Purfuits  :  and  the  cafe  with  regard 
to  Religion  is  parallel.  However,  though  Re- 
ligion be  not  intuitively  true,  the  proofs  of  it 
which  we  have  are  amply  fufficient  in  realon  to 
induce  us  to  embrace  it;  and  diflatisfa6lion  with 
thole  proofs  may  poffibly  be  men's  own  fault*. 

Nothing  remains  but  to  attend  to  the  pofi- 
tive  Evidence  there  is  for  the  truth  of  Chrif- 
tianity.  Now  befides  its  direct  and. fundamental 
proofs,  which  are  Miracles  and  Prophecies; 
there  are  many  collateral  Circumftances,  which 
may  be  united  into  one  view,  and  all  together 
may  be  confidered  as  making  up  One  Argu- 
ment. In  this  way  of  treating  the  fubje6t,  the 
Revelation,  whether  real  or  otherwile,  may 
be  fuppofed  to  be  wholly  hiftorical  :  The 
general  delign  of  which  appears  to  be,  to  give 
an  account  of  the  Condition  of  Religion,  and 
its  profeifors,  with  a  concife  narration  of  the 
Political  State  of  things,  as  far  as  Religion  is 
affefted  by  it,  during  a  great  length  of  time, 
near  fix  thoufand  years  of  which  are  already 
paft.  More  particularly  it  comprehends  an  ac- 
count of  God's  entering  into  Covenant  with  one 
nation,  the  Jews,  that  He  would  be  their  God, 
and  that  they  fhould  be  His  People  ;  of  his 
pften  interpofing  in  their  affairs ;  giving  them 

♦  Ch.  6. 
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the  promife,  and  afterwards  the  pofTeffion,  of  a 
flour ifhing  country ;  affuring  them  of  the  great- 
eft  national  profperity,  in  cafe  of  their  obedi- 
ence, and  threatening  the  fevereft  national  pu- 
nifhment,  in  cafe  they  forfook  Him,  and  joined 
in  the  Idolatry  of  their  Pagan  neighbours.     It 
contains  alfo  a  predi61ion  of  a  Particular  Perfon, 
to  appear  in  the  fulnefs  of  time,  in  whom  all 
the  promifes  of  God  to  the  Jews  were  to  be  ful- 
filled :  And  it  relates  that,  at  the  time  expeded, 
a  Perlbn  did  actually  appear,  afTuming  to  be 
the  Saviour  foretold ;   that  he  worked  various 
miracles  among  them  in  confirmation  of  his 
divine  authority ;  and,  as  was  foretold  alfo,  was 
rejeded  and. put  to  death  by  the  very  people 
who  had  long  defired  and  waited- for  his  com- 
ing :  but  that  his  Religion,  in  fpite  of  all  oppo- 
sition, was  eftabliftied  in  the  world  by  his  dif- 
ciples,  invefted  with  lupernatural  powers  for 
that  Purpofe  :  of  the  fate  and  fortunes  of  which 
Religion  there  is  a  prophetical  defcription  car- 
ried down  to  the  end  of  time.     Let  any  one 
now,  after  reading  the  above  Hiftory,  and  not 
knowing  whether  the  whole  were  not  a  fidion, 
be  fuppofed  to  alk,  Whether  all  that  is  here 
related  be  true  ?  and  inftead  of  a  dired  anfwer, 
let  him  be  informedof  the  feveral acknowledged 
Fads,  which  are  found  to  correspond  to  it  in 
real  life;  and  then  let  him  compare  the  Hiftory 
and  Fads  together,  and  obferve  the  aftonifhing 
coincidence  of  both  :  fuch  a  joint  review  muft 
appear  to  him  of  very  great  weight,  and  to 
amount  to  Evidence  Ibmewhat  more  than  hu- 
man.    And  unlefs  the  whole  feries,  and  every 
particular  circumftance  contained  in  it,  can  be 
3  thought 
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thouo-ht  to  have  arifen  from  accident,  the  Truth 

^  .         .      . 
of  Chriftianity  is  proved*. 

The  view  here  given  of  the  Moral  and  Re- 
ligious Syrtems  of  Bifhop  Butler,  it  will  im- 
mediately be  perceived  is  chiefly  intended  for 
Younger  Students,  efpecially  for  Students  in 
Divinity ;  to  whom  it  is  hoped  it  may  be  of 
ufe,  fo  as  to  encourage  them  to  perufe,  with 
proper  diligence,  the  original  works  of  the  Au- 
thor himfelf.     For  it  may  be  neceflary  to  ob-^ 
ferve,  that  neither  of  the  Volumes  of  this  excel- 
lent Prelate  are  addrelTed  to  thofe  who  read  for 
amufement,  or  curiofity,  or  to  get  rid  of  time. 
All  Subje6ls  are  not  to  be  comprehended  with 
the   fame  eafe  ;    and  Morality  and  Relio-ion, 
when  treated  as  Sciences,  each  accompanied 
with  difficulties  of  its  own,  can  neither  of  them 
be  underftood  as  they  ought,  without  a  verv 
peculiar  attention.     But  Morality  and  Relio-ion 
are  not  merely  to  be  ftudied  as  Sciences,or  as  beino- 
fpeculatively  true  ;  they  are  to  be  regarded  in 

*  Ch.  7.  To  the  Analogy  are  fubjeijied  Two  DifTertations, 
both  originally  inlerted  in  the  body  of  th.e  work.  One  on  Perfitial 
Identity,  in  which  are  contained  fome  ftriftures  on  Mr.  Locke,  who 
aflerts  that  Confcioufnefs  makes  or  conftitutes  Perfonal  Identity; 
whereas,  as  our  Author  obferves,  Confcioufiiels  makes  onlv  Pcr- 
fonality,  or  is  neceflary  to  the  idea  of  a  Perfon,  i.  e.  a  thinking 
intelligent  Being,  but  pre-fuppofes,  and  therefore  cannot  confli- 
tute,  Perfonal  Identity  ;  juft  as  Knowledge  pre-fiippofes  Truth 
but  does  not  conftitute  it.  Confciournefs  of  part  acfions  does 
indeed  fliow  us  the  Identity  of  ourfelves,  or  gives  us  a  certain 
afliirance  that  we  are  the  fame  Perfons  or  livjno-  Agents  now, 
which  we  were  at  the  time  to  which  our  remembrance  can  look 
back :  but  ftill  we  fliould  be  the  fame  Perfons  as  we  were,  though 
this  Confcioufnefs  of  what  is  paft  were  wanting,  though  all  that 
had  been  done  by  us  formally  were  forgotten  ;  unlefs^it  be  true 
that  no  perfon  has  exifted  a  (ingle  moment  beyond  what  he  can 
remember.  The  other  Dilfertation  is  On  the  'Nature  of  Virtue, 
which  properly  belongs  to  the  Moral  Syftem  of  our  Author' 
already  explained.  * 

another 
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another  and  higher  Hght,  as  the  Rule  of  Life 
and  Manners,  as  containing  authoritative  direc- 
tions bv  which  to  re2;ulate  our  Faith  and  Prac- 
tice.  And  in  this  view,  the  infinite  importance 
of  them  confidered,  it  can  never  be  an  indif- 
ferent matter  whether  they  be  received  or  re- 
je61ed.  For  both  claim  to  be  the  voice  of  God  ; 
and  whether  they  be  fo  or  not,  cannot  be  known 
till  their  claims  be  impartially  examined.  If 
they  indeed  come  from  Him,  we  are  bound  to 
confoim  to  them  at  our  peril :  nor  is  it  left  to 
our  choice,  whether  we  will  fubmit  to  the 
obligations  they  impofe  upon  us  or  not ;  for 
fubmit  to  them  w^e  muft  in  luch  a  fenfe,  as  to 
incur  the  puniihments  denounced  by  both  againft 
wilful  difobedience  to  their  injunctions. 
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The  following  E  P I T  A  P  H,  faid  to  be  written  by  Dr.  'i^atlianad 
Forjier,  is  infcribed  on  a  flat  marble  ftone,  in  the  cathedral 
church  of  Biijlol,  placed  over  the  fpot  where  the  renriains  of 
Bifliop  Butler  are  depofited  ;  and  which,  ns  it  is  now  almofl 
obliterated,  it  may  be  worth  while  here  to  preferve. 


H.  S. 

Reverendus  admodum  in  Chriilo  Pater 

JOSEPHUS    BUTLER,  LL.  D. 

Hujufce  primo  Dioecefeos 

Deinde  Dunelmenfis  Epifcopus. 

Qualis  quantufq  ;  Vir  erat 

Sua  libentiffime  agnovit  setas : 

Et  fi  quid  Prasfuli  aut  Scriptori  ad  famam  valent 

Mens  altiffima, 

Ingenii  perfpicacis  et  fubafti  Vis, 

Animufq;  plus,  fimplex,  candidus,  liberalis, 

Mortui  baud  facile  evanefcet  memoria. 

Obiit  Bathonise  i6  Kalend.  Julii, 

A.  D.  1752. 

Annos  natus  60, 
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Page  iv.    [A]. 

DR.  Butler,  when  Bifliop  of  Brijlol,  put  up  a  Crofs,a  plain 
piece  of  marble  inlaid,  in  the  chapel  of  his  Epiicopal  houfe. 
This,  which  was  intended  by  the  blamelefs  Prelate  merely  as  a  fign 
or  memorial,  that  true  Chriftians  are  to  bear  their  Crofs,  and  not 
to  be  afliamed  of  following  a  Crucified  Mafter,  was  confidered  as 
affording  a  prefumption  that  he  was  fecretly  inclined  to  Popifh 
forms  and  ceremonies,  and  had  no  grciat  diflike  to  Popery  itfelf. 
And,  on  account  of  the  offence  it  occafioned,  both  at  the  time 
and  fince,  it  were  to  be  wiflied,  in  prudence,  it  had  not  been 
done. 

Page  ix.    [B]. 

Many  of  the  fentiments  in  thefe  Two  Difcourfes  of  Bifliop 
Butler,  concerning  the  Sovereign  good  of  man;  the  impoir 
iibility  of  procuring  it  in  the  prcfent  life  ;  the  unfatisfaftorinefs 
of  earthly  enjoyments;  together  with  the  Somewhat  beyond  an^ 
above  them  all,  which  once  attained,  there  will  refl  nothing  fur- 
ther to  be  wifhed  or  hoped  ;  and  wliich  is  then  only  to  be  ex- 
pe£Ved  when  we  fliall  have  put  off  this  mortal  body,  and  our 
union  with  God  fhall  be  complete;  occur  in  Hooker's  Ecclejiajikal 
Polity,  Book  I.  §  xi. 

Page  xiii.    [C]. 

When  the  firfl  Edition  of  this  Preface  was  publiflied,  I  had  in 
vain  endeavoured  to  procure  a  fight  of  the  papers  in  which  Bifhop 
Butler  was  accufed  of  having  died  a  Papifl,  and  Archbifhop 
Secker's  replies  to  them ;  though  I  welf  remembered  to  have 
read  both,  when  they  firfl  appeared  in  the  public  prints.  But  a 
learned  profefTor  in  the  univerfity  of  Ox/or^has  furniflied  me  with 
the  wholecontroverfyin  its  original  form  ;  abrief  hiftory  of  which 
k  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  offer  here  to  the  curious  reader. 

The 
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The  attack  was  opened  in  the  Year  1767,  in  an  anonymous 
pamphler,  intitled  The  Root  of  Protefiant  Errors  examined:  in  which 
the  Author  aflerted,  that  "  by  an  Anecdote  lateiy  given  him,  that 
*'  fame  Prelate,"  who  at  the  bottom  of  tiie  page  is  called  B — p  of 
D — m,  ''  is  said  to  have  died  in  the  communion  of  a  church,  that 
*'  makes  much  ufe  of  Saints,  Saints  Days, and  all  the  trumpery  of 
*'  Saint  Worfhip."  When  this  remarkable  faft,  now  firfl:  divulged, 
came  to  be  generally  known,  it  occafioned,  as  might  be  expefted, 
no  little  alarm  :  and  intelligence  of  it  was  no  fooner  conveyed  to 
Archbilhop  Secke  r,  than  in  a  fliort  letter,  figned  Mifopfeudes^  and 
printed  in  the  St.  James's  Chronicle  of  May  9,  lie  called  upon  the 
writer  to  produce  his  authority  for  publiflimg  "  logrofsand  Ican- 
dalous  a  falfehood."  To  this  challenge  an  immediate  anlwer  was 
returned  by  the  author  of  the  pamphlet,  who,  nowafTuming  the 
name  of  Pbileleuthercs,  informed  Mifopjeudes^  through  the  channel 
of  the  fame  paptr,  that  ♦'  fuch  Anecdote  had  been  given  him;  and 
*'  that  he  was  yet  of  opinion  there  is  not  any  thing  improbable  in 
**  it,  wlien  it  is  confidered  that  the  fame  Prelate  put  up  the  Popifli 
*'  infignia  of  the  Crofs  in  his  chapel,  when  at  Brijfol;  and  in  his 
*'  lall:  Epifcopal  Chatge  has  fquinted  very  much  towards  that 
*'  Superftition."  Here  we  find  the  accufation  not  only  repeated* 
but  fupported  by  reafons,  fuch  as  they  are;  of  which  it  teemed 
necelTary  that  fome  notice  fliould  be  taken :  nor  did  the  Arch- 
bifhop  conceive  it  unbecoming  his  own  dignity  to  fland  up  on 
this  occafion,  as  the  vindicator  of  innocence  againft  the  calum- 
niator of  the  helplefs  dead.  Accordingly  in  a  fecond  letter  in 
the  fame  newspaper  of  ili«y  23,  and  fubfcribed  Mifop/eudes^  as 
before;  after  reciting  from  iSifliop  Butler's  Sermon  before  the 
Lords  the  very  pafliige,  here  printed  in  the  Preface,  and  obferving 
that,  *'  there  are  in  the  fame  Sermon,  declarations,  as  ffrong  as 
*'  can  be  made,  againfl  temporal  punifhments,  for  Herefy,  Schifm, 
**  or  even  for  Idolatry  ;  his  Grace  expreffes  himfelf  thus  :  ''  Now 
*'  he  (Bifhop  Butler)  was  univerlaily  efteemed,  throughout  his 
*'  life,  a  man  of  ftrift  piety  and  honefty,  as  well  as  uncommon 
"  abilities.  He  gave  all  the  proofs,  public  aud  private,  v.'hich  his 
•*  flation  led  him  to  give,  and  they  were  decifive  and  daily,  of 
*'  his  continuing  to  the  laft  a  fincere  member  of  the  church  of 
"  England.  Nor  had  ever  any  of  his  acquaintance,  or  moft  inti- 
"  mate  friends,  nor  have  they  to  this  day,  theleaft  doubt  of  it." 
As  to  putting  up  a  Crcfs  in  his  chapel,  the  Archbifliop  frankly 
owns,  that  for  hinifelt  ne  wiflies  he  had  not ;  and  thinks  that  in  fo 
doing  the  Bifliop  did  amiis-  But  then  he  alks,  "  Can  that  be 
"  oppofed  as  any  proof  of  Popery,  to  all  the  evidence  on  the  other 
*•  fide ;  or  even  to  the  fingle  evidence  of  the  above  mentioned 
*'  Sermon  ?  Molt  of  our  churches  have  Crofles  upon  them:  Are 
"  they  therefore  Popifli  churches  ?  The  Lutherans  have  morethan. 
*'  Crofles  in  theirs:  Are  the  Lutherans  therefore  Papiftsi"'  And 
as  to  the  Charge,  no  Papift,  his  Grace  remarks,  would  have  fpokea 
as  Bifliop  Butler  there  does,  of  the  obfervanccs  peculiar  to 
Roman  Catholics,  fome  of  which  he  exprefsly  cenfiires  as  wrong 

d  and 
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and  fuperflitious,  and  others,  as  made  fubfervient  to  the  purpofeS^ 
6f  fuperftition,  and  on  thefe  accounts,  aboliflied  at  the  Refor- 
mation. After  the  publication  of  this  letter,  Philelutheros  replied 
in  a  fliort  defence  of  his  own  conduft,  but  without  producing 
any  thing  new  in  confirmation  of  what  he  had  advanced.  And 
here  the  controverfy,  fo  far  as  the  two  principals  were  concerned, 
feems  to  have  ended. 

But  the  difpute  was  hot  fufFered  to  dje  away  quite  fo  foon. 
For  in  the  fame  year,   and  in  the  fame  newspaper  of  July  21 1 
another  letter  appeared  ;  in  which  the  author  not  only  contended 
that  the  Crofs  in  the  Epifcopal  chapel  at  Brijiol,  and  the  Charge  to 
the  clergy  of  Durham  in  17^1,  amount  to  full  proof  of  a  ftroiig 
attachnient  to  the  idolatrous  communion  of  the  church  of  Rome, 
but,  with  the  reader's  leave,  he  would  fain  account  for  the  Bifliop's 
*'  tendency  this  way."   And  thi-s  he  attempted  to  do,  "  from  the 
natural  melancholy  and  gloominefs  ofDr.  Butlf. R'sdifpofi'tion  ; 
from  his  great  fondnefs  tor  the  lives  of  Romifli  Saints,  and  their 
books  of  myflic  piety  ;  from  his  drawing  his  notions  of  teaching 
n.en  religion,-nor  from  the  New  Teftament,  out  from  philofophical 
and  political  opinions  of  his  own  ;  and  above  all,  froo)  his  iranfi- 
tion  from  a  flrift  DirTenter  amongli  the  Presbyterians  to  a  rigid 
Churchman,  and    his  fadderr  and  unexpected  elevation  to  great 
wealth  and  dignity  in  the  church."  The  attack  thus  renewed  ex- 
cited the  Archbifhop's  attention  a  fecond  time,  and  drew  from  hira 
a  frefli  anfwer,  fubfciibed  alfo  Mifopfatdes^  in  the  St.  James's  Chro- 
nicle of  Aiigiifi  4.  In  this  letter  our  excellent  Metropolitan,  firft  of 
all  obliquely  hinting  at  the  unfairnefs  of  fitting  in  judgment  on 
the  charafter  of  a  man  who  had  been  dead  15   years;  and  then- 
reminding  his  correfpondent,   that  "  full  proof  had  been  already 
publiflied  that  Bifliop  Butler  abhorred  Popery  as  a  vile  corrup- 
tion of  Chriftianity,  and  that  it  might  be  proved,  if  needful,  that 
he  heW  the  Pope  to  be  Antichrift  ;  (to  which  decifive  teftimonies 
of  undoubttd  averfion  from  the  Romifli  Church,  another  isalfo 
added  in  the  Poilfcript,  his  taking,  when  promoted  to  the  See  of 
Durham,  for  his  domeftie  chaplain.   Dr.  Nath.  Forfter,  who  had 
publ'ulied,  not  four  years  before,  a  Scimon,iiititled  Popery  deftruc- 
liveof  the  Evidence  of  Chriftianity)  ;  proceeds  toobferve,  "That 
the  natural  melancholy  of  the  Bifhop^s  temper  would  rather  have 
fixed  him  amongft  his  firft  friends,   than   prompted  him    to  the 
change  he  made  :  That  he  read  books  of  all  forts,  as  well  as  books 
of  myftie  piety,  and  knew  how  to  pick  the  good  that  was  in  them 
out  of  the  had  ;  that  his  opinions  were  expofcd  without  relerve 
in  his  Analogy  and  his  Sermons,  and  if  the  dextrine  of  either  be 
Popifli  or  Unfcripturai,  the  learned  world  hath  miftaken  ftrangely 
in   admiring  both  :  That  inflead  of  being  a  ftrift   Diflenter,  he 
never  was  a  communicant  in  any  DlfTenting  Aflembiy  ;    on  the 
contrary,  thai  he  went  occafionally,  froni  his  early  years,  to  the 
eftablifl')ed  woKfliip,and  became  a  conftantconformift  to  it,when  he 
was  barely  of  age,  and  entered  himfelf,  in  17 14,  of  Oriel  College: 
That  his  elevation  to  greatdignity  in  the  church,  far  from  being 

luddeu 
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l\iddeil  and  unexpefted,  was  a  gradual  and  natural  rife,  through  a 
varietv  of  preferments,  and  a  period  of  32  years  :  That  as  Bifhop 
of  Durham  he  had  very  little  authority  beyond  his  brethren,  and 
in  ecclefiaftical  matters  had  none  beyond  them  ;  a  larger  income 
than  moft  of  them  he  had;  but  this  he  employed,  not,  as  was 
infinuated,  in  augmenting  the  pomp  of  worfhip  in  his  Cathedral, 
where  indeed  it  is  no  greater  than  in  others,  but  for  the  purpofes 
of  Charity,  and  in  the  repairing  of  his  houfes."  After  thefe  re- 
marks, the  letter  clofes  with  the  following  words  :  '•  upon  the 
"  whole,  few  accufations,  fo  entirely  groutidlefs,  have  been  {o 
*'  pertinacioufly,  I  am  unwilling  to  fay  malicioufly,  carried  on, 
"  as  the  prefent:  and  furely  it  is  high  time  for  the  authors  and 
*'  abettors  of  it,  in  mere  common  prudence,  to  fliew  fome  re- 
**  gard,  if  not  to  truth,  at  lealt  to  fliame." 

It  only  remains  to  be  mentioned,  that  the  above  letters  of  Arch- 
bifliop  Seeker  had  fuch  nn  effeft  on  a  writer,  who  figned  him- 
felf  in  the  St.  James's  Chronicle  oi  Augufi  25,  A diffenting  Minifier^ 
that  he  declared  it  as  his  opinion  that  "  the  author  of  the  pamphlet, 
called  •'  The  Root  of  Protejiar.t  Errors  examined,  and  his  friends, 
•*  were  obliged  in  candour,  in  juftice,  and  in  honour,  to  retra6t 
**  their  charge,  unlefs  they  could  eftablifh  it  on  much  better 
*'  grounds  than  had  hitherto  appeared  :"  and  he  exprelTed  his 
**  hopes  that  it  would  be  underftood  that  the  Diflenters  in  general 
*'  had  no  hand  in  the  accufition,  and  that  it  had  only  been  the 
"  aft  of  two  or  three  miftaken  men."  Another  perfon  alfo,  "  a 
**  foreigner  by  birth,"  as  he  fays  of  himielf,  who  had  been  Ibng 
an  admirer  of  Bifhop  Butler,  and  had  perufed  with  great  atten- 
tion all  that  had  been  written  on  both  fides  in  the  prefent  contro- 
verfy,  coniefTes  he  had  been  ''  wonderfully  pleafed  with  obferving, 
*'  with  what  candour  and  temper,  as  well  as  clearnefs  and  folidity» 
*'  he  was  vindicated  from  the  afperfions  laid  againft  him."  All 
the  adverfaries  of  our  Prelate  however  had  not  the  virtue  or  fenfe 
to  be  thus  convinced ;  fon.e  of  whom  ftill  continued,  uiider  the 
lignatures  of  Old  Martin,  Latimer,  An  Impartial  Proteftant.  Patdinust 
Mifonothos,  to  repeat  their  confuted  falihoods  in  the  public  prints  ; 
as  if  the  curfe  of  calumniators  had  fallen  upon  them,  and  their 
memory,  by  being  long  a  traitor  to  trutji,  had  taken  at  laft  a  fe- 
vere  revenge,  and  compelled  them  to  credit  their  own  lie.  The 
firfl  of  thefe  gentlemen.  Old  Martin,  who  dates  from  N-c  ejl-e. 
May  29,  from  the  rancour  and  malignity  with  which  his  letter 
abounds,  and  from  the  particular  virulence  he  difcovers  towards 
the  charafters  of  Bifliop  Butler  and  his  Defender,  I  conjefture 
to  be  no  other  than  the  very  perfon  who  had  already  figured  in 
this  difpute,  fo  early  as  the  year  17152  :  of  whofe  work,  infixed  A 
Jerious  Enquiry  into  the  XJfe  and  Importance  of  External  Religio?t,  the 
reader  will  find  fome  account  in  the  notes  fubjoined  to  the 
Bifliop's  charge,  at  the  end  of  this  volume. 

Page  xiv.    [D] 

The  letters,  with  a  fight  of  which  I  wa^  indulged  by  the  favour 
of  our  prefent  moft  woi  thy  Metropolitan,  are  all,  as  I  remember, 

d  a  wrappe4 
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wrapped  together  under  one  cover;  on  the  back  of  which  is 
written, iji  Archbifliop's  Secke  r's  own  hand  the  following  words, 
or  words  to  this  effed,  Frejumptive  Arguments  that  BiJ/iop  Butler 
did  not  die  a  Papijl. 

Page  xxi.  [E.] 

"  Far, be  it  from  me,"  fays  the  excellent  Dr.  T.  Balguy  *,  "  to 
*'  difpute  the  reality  of  a  moral  principle  in  the  human  heart.  I 
*'  feelxls  exiftence  :  I  clearly  diicern  its  ufe  and  importance.  But 
■  *'  in  no  refpefi:  is  it  ?nore  important,  than  as  it  fiiggefts  the  idea  of 
*'  a  moral  governor.  Let  this  idea  be  once  effaced,  and  the  princi- 
"  pie  of  confcience  will  foon  be  found  weak  and  ineffeftiial. 
"  Its  influence  on  men's  conduft  has,  indeed,  been  too  much  under- 
*•  valued  by  fome  philofophical  inquirers.  But  be  that  influence, 
*'  while  it  lafts,  more  or  lefs  ;  it  is  not  zjleady  2.x\A permanent  prin- 
*^  ciple  of  aclion.  Unhappily  we  always  have  it  in  our  pow- 
der to  lay  it  aJleep—Negkh  alone  will  fupprefs  and  ftifle  it ; 
*'  and  bring  it  almofl  into  a  flate  of  flupefaftion.  Nor  can  any 
''  thing  lefs,  than  the  terrors  of  Religion,  awaken  our  minds  from 
*'  this  dangtrous  and  deadly  fleep.—Itcan  never  be  matter  of  in- 
•'  difference  to  a  thinking  man,  whether  he  is  to  be  happy  or 
*••'  miferable  beyond  the  grave." 

Page  xxx.    [F.J 

The  Ignorance  of  Man  is  a  favouite  doffrine  with  Bifliop 
Butler.  It  occurs  in  the  fecond  part  of  the  Analogy;  it 
makes  the  fubjed  of  his  fifteenth  Sermon  ;  and  we  meet  with, 
it  again  in  his  Charge.  Whether  fometimes  it  be  not  carried  t» 
a  lengtk,  which  is  exceffive,  may  admit  of  doubt. 

Page  xxx.    [G.] 

Admirable  to  this  purpofe  are  the  words  of  Dr.  T.  Balguy,  m 
the  9th  of  his  Difcourfes,  already  referred  to,  p.  xxi.  ''  The 
"  doftrine  of  a  life  to  come,  fome  perfons  will  fay,  is  a  doftrineof 
••  Natural  Religion ;  and  can  never  therefore  be  properly  alleged 
"  to  Ihew  the  Importance  of  Revelation.  They  judge  perhaps 
"  from  the  frame  of  the  world,  that  the  prefent  fvlfem  is  ijvperfeSi  : 
"  they  fee  defigns  in  it  not  yet  compkated:  and  they  think  they  have 
''  grounds  for  expeftiiig  (7«o//in- flate,  in  which  thefedefignsfhall  be 
''  farther  carried  on,  and  brought  to  aconclufion,  worthy  of  infinite 
*'  Wifdom.  lam  not  concerned  to  difpute  they?//?«e/}  ofthisrea- 
*'  foning,  nor  do  I  wifli  to  difpute  it.  But  how  far  will  it  reach  ? 
"  Will  it  lead  us  to  the  Chrijiian  dodrine  of  a  judgment  to  come  ? 
"  Will  it  give  us  the  profpeft  of  an  eternity  of  happincfs  ?  Nothing 
''  of  all  this.  It  flievi's  us  onlv,  that  death  is  not  the  end  of  our  be- 
''  ings,  tiiat  we  are  likely  to  pafs  hereafter  iiito  other  fyffems, 
'*  more  favourable  than  the  prefent  to  the  great  ends  of  God^s 

*  Diftourfe   IX. 
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"  providence,the  virtue  and  the  happlnefs  of  his  intelligent  creatures. 
*'  But  into  lohat  fyftems  we  are  to  be  removed  ;  what  new  Icenes 
**  are  to  be  prefented  to  us,  either  of  pleafure  or  pain  ;  what  new 
*'  parts  we  fhali  have  to  aft,  and  to  wliat  trials  and  temptations 
"  we  may  yet  be  expo  led  ;  on  all  theie  fubjefts  we_knowjuft 
*'  nothing.  That  our  happinefs/or  ^"yfr  depends  on  our  condiift 
**  here  is  a  moft  important  propofition,  which  we  learn  only  from 
**  Revelation.'^ 

Page  xxxiii.    [H.] 

*'  In  the  common  affairs  of  life,  common  £x/)mf««  is  fufficient 
*'  to  direft  us.  But  will  common  Experience  ferve  to  guide  our 
*'  judgment  concerning  the_/^//and  redemption  of  mankind  ?  From 
**  what  we  fee  every  day,  can  we  explain  the  commencement,  or 
*' foretell  the  difTolution  of  the  world  ?  To  judge  of  events  like 
"  thele,  we  fliould  be  converfant  in  the  hiftory  of  other  planets  ; 
*'  fliould  be  diliindly  informed  of  Gcd's  various  difpenfations  to 
*'  all  the  diiferent  orders  of  rational  beings.  Inflead  then  of 
"  grounding  our  religious  opinions  on  whatw^?  call  Experience,  let 
"  us  apply  loa  more  certain  guide,  let  us  hearken  to  the  Teftimony 
**  of  God  himfelf.  The  credibility  of  human  teJiimo?iy,  and  the 
*'  conduft  of  human  agents yZxti\ih]t^s  perfectly  within  the  reach 
"  of  our  natural  faculties ;  and  we  ought  to  defire  no  firmer 
**  foundation  for  our  belief  of  Religion,  than  for  the  judgments 
*'  we  form  in  the  common  affairs  of  life:  where  ue  fee  a  little 
"  plain  teftimony  eafily  outweighs  the  mod:  fpecious  conjeftures, 
"  and  not  feldom  even  Ih'ong  probabilities."  Dr.  Bal^nys  4th 
Charge.  See  alfo  an  excellent  pamphlet,  entitled.  Remarks  o« 
Mr.  Hume^s  Ejpiy  on  the  Natural  Hijlory  of  Religion,  §  5.  And 
the  6th  of  Dr.  PoxveWs  Difcourfes. 

Page  xxxvii.    [I.] 

Dr. Arthur  Ashley  SYKF.s,from  whofe  writings  fome  aood 
may  be  colierted  out  of  a  multitude  of  things  of  a  contrary  "  en- 
dency,  in  what  he  is  pleafed  to  call  The  Scripture  Doctrine  of  Re- 
demption*, oppoles  what  is  here  advanced  by  Biihop  Builer.  ; 
quoting  his  words,  but  without  mentioning  his  name.  It  what 
is  fiid  above  be  not  thou2,ht  a  fufHcient  anhver  to  the  objections 
of  tliis  author,  the  reader  may  do  well  to  confult  a  Charge  On  the 
life  and  Ahufc  of  Philfophy  in  the  Study  of  Religicn,  by  the  late  Dr. 
Powell;  who  fecms  to  me  to  have  had  the  obicrvations  ot  Dr. 
Sykes  in  his  view,  where  he  is  contuiing  the  reafonings  of  certain 
philofophifing  Divines  againft  the  doftrine  of  the  Atonement. 
Powell's  Difcourfes,  Charge  III.  p.  342 — 348. 

*  See   the  Obfervatlons  on  the  Texts  cited  in  his  iirft  Chapter,  and  ahb  In 
Chapters  the  fifth  and  lixth. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

IF  the  reader  fhould  meet  here  with  anything, 
which  he  had  not  before  attended  to,  it  will 
not  be  in  the  obfervations  upon  the  conftitutioii 
and  courfe  of  nature,  thefe  being  all  obvious ; 
but  in  the  application  of  them :  in  which,  though 
there  is  nothing  but  what  appears  to  me  of  fome 
real  weight,  and  therefore  of  great  importance; 
yet  he  will  obferve  feveral  things,  which  will 
appear  to  him  of  very  little,  if  he  can  think 
things  to  be  of  little  importance  which  are  of 
any  real  weight  at  all,  upon  fuch  a  fubjecSl  as 
religion.  However,  the  proper  force  of  the 
following  treatife,  lies  in  the  whole  general 
.analogy  confidered  together. 

It  is  come,  I  know  not  how,  to  be  taken  for 
granted,  by  many  perfons,  that  Chriftianity  is 
not  {o  much  as  a  fubjed:  of  inquiry  ;  but  that  it 
is,  now  at  length,  difcovered  to  be  ii61itious. 
And,  accordingly  they  treat  it,  as  if,  in  the  prefent 
age,  this  were  an  agreed  point,  among  all  people 
of  difcernment;  and  nothing  remained,  but  to  fet 
it  upas  a  principal  fubjec^  of  mirth  and  ridicule, 
as  it  were  by  Vv^ay  of  reprilals,  for  its  having  fo 
long  interrupted  the  pleafures  of  the  world. 
On  the  contrary,  thus  much,  at  leaft,  will  be 
here  found,  not  taken  for  granted,  but  proved, 
that  any  reafonable  man,  who  will  thoroughly 
confider  the  matter,  may  be  as  much  afTured, 
as  he  is  of  his  own  being,  that  it  is  not,  however, 
fo  clear  a  cafe,  that  there  is  nothing  in  it. 

There 


ADFERTISEMENT, 

There  is,  I  think,  flrong  evidence  of  its  truth  ; 
but  it  is  certain  no  one  can,  upon  principles  of 
reafon,  be  fatisfied  of  the  contrary.  And  the 
practical  conlequence  to  be  drawn  from  this, 
is  not  attended  to,  by  every  one  who  is  con- 
cerned in  it. 


May  1736. 
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INTRODUCTION 


"Drobable  Evidence  is  efTentially  diftin- 
•*•  o-uiihed  from  demonstrative  bv  this,  that  it 
admits  of  degrees  ;  and  of  all  variety  of  them, 
from  the  highefl:  moral  certainty,  to  the  very 
lowefl:  prefumption.  We  cannot  indeed  fay  a 
thing  is  probably  true  upon  one  very  flight  pre- 
flimption  for  it ;  becaufe,  as  there  may  I)e  ])ro- 
babilities  on  both  iides  of  a  queftion,  there  may 
be  fome  as^ainft  it :  and  though  there  be  not, 
yet  a  flight  preliimption  does  not  beget  that  de- 
gree of  convi6lion,  which  is  implied  in  faying 
a  thing  is  probably  true.  But  that  the  flightefh 
poffible  preliimption  is  of  the  nature  of  a  pro- 
bability, appears  from  hence  ;  that  luch  low 
preilimption  often  repeated,  will  amount  even 
to  moral  certainty.  Thus  a  man's  having  ob- 
ferved  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide  to-day,  affords 
Ibme  fort  of  prefumption,  though  the  lowefl: 
imaginable,  that  it  may  happen  again  to- 
morrow :  but  the  obfervation  of  this  e\'ent  for 
io  many  days,  and  months,  and  ages  together,  as 
it  has  been  obfer\'ed  by  mankind,  gives  us  a  full 
afliirance  that  it  will. 


That   which    chiefly  conflitutes   Pa;obability 
is  exprcfled  in  the  word  likely,  /'.  e.  like  fome 

B  truth. 
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truth',  or  true  event ;  like  it,  in  itfelf,  in  its 
evidence,  in  i'onie  more  or  fewer  of  its  circum- 
ftances.  For  when  we  determine  a  thing  to  be 
probably  true,  fuppole  that  an  event  has  or  wilJ 
come  to  pafs,  'tis  from  the  mind's  remarking  in 
it  a  hkenefs  to  fome  other  event,  which  we 
have  obferved  has  come  to  pafs.  And  this  ob- 
fervation  forms,  in  numberlefs  daily  inftances, 
a  prefumption,  opinion,  or  full  convi6l:ion,  that 
fuch  event  has  or  will  come  to  pafs  ;  according 
as  the  obiervation  is,  that  the  like  event  has 
Ibmetimes,  mofl:  commonly,  or  always  fo  far  as 
our  obiervation  reaches,  come  to  pafs  at  like  dif- 
tances  of  time,  or  place,  or  upon  like  occalions. 
Hence  arifes  the  belief,  that  a  child,  if  it  lives 
twenty  years,  will  grow  up  to  the  feature  and 
ftrength  of  a  man  ;  that  food  will  contribute  to- 
the  prefervation  of  its  life,  and  the  want  of  it 
for  llich  a  number  of  days,  be  its  certain  de- 
fl:ru61:ion.  So  likewife  the  rule  and  meafiire 
of  our  hopes  and  fears  concerning  the  fuccefs 
of  our  purfuits  ;  our  expectations  that  others 
will  a61  fo  and  fo  in  fiich  circumfliances ;  and  our 
judgment  that  fuch  actions  proceed  from  fuch 
principles  ;  all  thefe  rely  u])on  our  having  ob~ 
Icrved  the  like  to  what  we  hope,  fear,  expeft,. 
Judge  ;  I  lay  npon  our  having  obferved  the  like, 
either  with  refpe(ft  to  others  or  ourfelves.  And 
thus,  whereas  the  prince''  who  had  alv\'ays  lived 
in  a  warm  climate,  naturally  concluded  in  the 
way  of  analog}',  that  there  was  no  fuch  thing 
as  water's  becoming  hard,  becaufe  he  had  al- 
ways obferved  it  to  be  fluid  and  yielding  :  we, 

*  Verinmile. 

^  The  ftory  is  told  by  Mr.  Loch  m  the  Chapter  of  Probability. 

on 
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on  the  contrary,  from  analogy  conclude,  that 
there  is  no  prelumption  at  all  againft  this  : 
that  'tis  luppoleable,  there  may  be  froft  in  Eng- 
iafid  any  given  day  in  Ja?iuary  next ;  probable 
that  there  will  on  Ibme  day  of  the  month  ;  and 
that  there  is  a  moral  certainty,  /'.  e.  ground  for 
an  expedation  without  any  doubt  of  it,  in  fome 
part  or  other  of  the  winter. 

Probable  evidence,  in  its  very  nature,  affords 
but  an  imperfed  kind  of  information  ;  and  is  to 
be  conlidered  as  relative  only  to  being-s  of  limit- 
ed  capacities.  For  nothing  which  is  the  poffible 
objeft  of  knowledge,  whether  pafl:,  prelent,  or 
future,  can  be  probable  to  an  infinite  Intelli- 
gence ;  fince  it  cannot  but  be  difcerned  abfb- 
lutely  as  it  is  in  itlelf,  certainly  true,  or  certainly 
falfe.  But  to  Us,  probability  is  the  very  guide 
of  life. 

From  thefe  things  it  follows,  that  in  queftions 
of  difhcultv,  or  fuch  as  are  thought  lb,  where 
more  fatisfa61:orv  evidence  cannot  be  had,  or  is 
not  feen  ;  if  the  rellilt  of  examination  be,  that 
there  appears  upon  the  whole,  any  the  loweft 
prelumption  on  one  fide,  and  none  on  the  other, 
or  a  greater  prefumption  on  one  fide,  though  in 
the  loweft  decree  greater :  this  determines  the 
quefrion,  even  in  matters  of  fpeculation  ;  and 
in  matters  of  practice,  w^U  lay  us  under  an  ab* 
folute  and  formal  obligation,  in  point  of  pru* 
dence  and  of  interef},  to  a61:  upon  that  prefump- 
tion or  low  probability,  though  it  be  fo  lov/  as 
to  leave  the  mind  in  very  great  doubt  which  is 
the  truth.     For  furely  a  man  is  as  really  bound 
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in  prudence,  to  do  what  upon  the  whole  appears,  1 

according  to  the  bejQ:  of  his  judgment,  to  be  for  ' 

his  happinefs,  as  what  he  certainly  knows  to  be 
fo.  Nay  further,  in  queftions  of  great  confequence,. 
a  reafonable  man  will  think  it  concerns  him  to 
remark  lower  probabilities  and  prellimptions 
than  thefe  ;  fuch  as  amount  to  no  more  than 
ill  owing  one  fide  of  a  queftion  to  be  as  fuppofe- 
able  and  credible  as  the  other  :  nav,  fuch  as  but 
am.ount  to  much  lels  even  than  this.  For  num- 
berlefs  inftances  might  be  mentioned  relpe^ling" 
the  common  purliiits  of  life,  where  a  man  would 
be  thought,  in  a  literal  ien{c,  diftrafted,  who 
would  not  a61,  and  with  great  application  tooy 
not  only  upon  an  even  chance,  but  upon  much 
lefs,  and  where  the  probability  or  chance  waS' 
greatly  againft  his  fucceeding". 

It  is  not  my  defign  to  inquire  further  into 
the  nature,  the  foundation,  and  meafure  of  pro- 
liability  ;  or  whence  it  ]3roceeds  that  likenefs 
Ihould  beget  that  prefumption,  opinion,  and 
full  convi6tion,  which  the  human  mind  is 
formed  to  receive  from  it,  and  which  it  does 
necelTarily  produce  in  every  one ;  or  to  guard 
againft  the  errors,  to  which  reafoning  from  ana- 
logy is  liable.  This  belongs  to  the  fubje6t  of 
logic  ;  and  is  a  part  of  that  fubjecl:  which  has 
not  yet  been  thoroughly  confidered.  Indeed  I 
fhall  not  take  upon  me  to  fay,  how  far  the  ex- 
tent, compafs,  and  force,  of  analogical  reafon- 
ing, can  be  reduced  to  general  heads  and  rules ; 
and  the  whole  be  formed  into  a  fvflem.     But 


«  See  Chap.  vi.  Part  IL 
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though  fo  httle  in  this  way  has  been  attempted 
by  thofe  who  have  treated  of  our  intelle6tual 
powers,  and  the  exercile  of  them  ;  this  does  not' 
hinder  but  that  we  may  be,  as  we  unquefiion- 
ably  are,  aiTured,  that  analogy  is  of  weight,  in 
various  degrees,  towards  determining  our  judg- 
ment, and  our  practice.  Nor  does  it  in  any 
wife  ceale  to  be  of  weight  in  thole  caies,  be- 
caufe  perfons,  either  given  to  diipute,  or  who 
require  things  to  be  ifated  with  greater  exa6t- 
nels  than  our  faculties  aj^pear  to  admit  of  in 
practical  matters,  may  find  other  cafes  in  which 
'tis  not  ealy  to  fay,  whether  it  be,  or  be  not,  of 
any  weisiht ;  or  inftances  of  feemins;  analooies, 
which  are  really  of  none.  It  is  enough  to  the 
prefent  purpofe  to  obferve,  that  this  general 
way  of  arguing  is  evidently  natural,  juft,  and 
conclufivc.  For  there  is  no  man  can  m^ake  a 
queflion  but  that  the  fun  will  rife  to-morrow  ; 
and  be  feen,  where  it  is  feen  at  all,  in  the  figure 
of  a  circle,  and  not  in  that  of  a  fquare. 

Hence,  namely  from  analogical  reafoning, 
Origen'^  has  with  lingular  fagacity  obferved,  that 
he  who  believes  the  Scripture  to  have  proceeded 
from  him  who  is  the  Author  of  Nature,  may  well 
expeci  to  fnd  tJie  fame  fort  oj  dificujties  in  it,  as 
are  found  in  the  conjiitution  of  Nature.  And  in 
a  like  way  of  reflexion  it  may  be  added,  that 
he  who  denies  the  Scripture  to  have  been  from 
God  upon  account  of  thefe  difficulties,  may,  for 

"KfYi  ju.£>  Toj  ys  yov  'ccirxz  iroccocdi^ix jjiBi'ov  t5  "TTTto-afToj  rov  KocfAov 
Eii'fltj  Tocvtccq  rci<:'yua.^u(;  'jmn'tiT^ui  ori  ocrae,  irtpi  tv;?  xtictsw?  uTTavrck  ToTf 
C^>jT«c-i  rov  visi  «iT»jf  ?^oyov,  ruvra,  xat.   7rec>   ruv  ypot(puy,      Philocal. 

p.  23.  Ed.  Cant.  —^ 
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the  very  lame  reafon,  deny  the  world  to  have 
been  formed  by  him.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
there  be  an  analogy  or  likenels  between  that 
iyflem  of  things  and  dilpenfation  of  Providence, 
which  revelation  informs  us  of,  and  that  fyftem 
of  things  and  difpenfation  of  Providence,  which 
experience  together  with  reafon  informs  us  of, 
/.  e.  the  known  courfe  of  Nature  ;  this  is  a  pre- 
liimption,  that  they  have  both  the  fame  author 
and  caufe  ;  at  leafl:  (o  far  as  to  anfwer  objections 
lagainfl  the  former's  being  from  God,  drawn 
from  any  thing  which  is  analogical  or  fimilar 
to  what  is  in  the  latter,  which  is  acknow- 
ledged to  be  from  him;  for  an  Author  of  Na- 
ture is  here  fuppofed. 

Forming  our  notions  of  the  conftitution  and 
government  of  the  world  upon  reafoning,  with- 
out foundation  for  the  principles  which  we  al- 
fiime,  whether  from  the  attributes  of  God  or 
any  thing  elfe  ;  is  building  a  world  upon  hypo- 
thecs, like  Des  Cartes.  Forming  our  notions 
upon  realbning  from  principles  which  are  cer- 
tain, but  applied  to  cafes  to  which  we  have  no 
ground  to  apply  them,  (like  thofe  who  explain 
the  fl:ru6lure  of  the  human  body,  and  the  nature 
of  difeafesand  medicines  from  mere  mathematics 
without  fufficient  data)  is  an  error  much  a-kin 
to  the  former  :  hnce  what  is  affumed  in  order 
to  make  the  reafoning  applicable,  is  Hypothelis. 
But  it  miiil  be  allowed  juil:,  to  join  abllra6t  rea- 
ibninQ;s  with  the  obfervation  of  fads,  and  aro-ue 
from  luch  fafts  as  are  knovyn,  to  others  that  are 
like  them;  from  that  part  of  the  Di\  ine  govern- 
ment over  intelli2;ent  creatures  which  comes 
5  under 
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imder  our  view,  to  that  laro;er  and  more  g-eiie- 
ral  government  over  them,  which  is  beyond  it ; 
andfromvvhatis  preient,to  collect,  what  is  hkely, 
credible,  or  not  incredible,  will  be  hereafter. 

This  method  then  of  concluding  and  deter- 
mining being  praciical,  and  what,  if  we  will  a6l 
at  all,  we  carmot  but  a6t  upon  in  the  common 
purfuits  oflifp;  being  evidently  conclulive,  in 
various  degrees,  proportionable  to  the  degree  and 
exadnefs  of  the  whole  analogy  or  likenefs ;  and 
having  fo  great  authority  for  its  introdu61ioninto 
the  fubjeft  of  religion,  even  revealed  religion  ; 
mydelign  is  to  apply  it  to  that  lubje6l  in  general, 
both  natural  and  revealed  :  taking  for  proved, 
that  there  is  an  intelligent  Author  of  Nature, 
and  natural  s:overnor  of  the  world.  For  as  there 
is  no  preliimption  againil  this  prior  to  the  proof 
of  it :  fo  it  has  been  often  proved  with  accu- 
mulated evidence  ;  from  this  arsrument  of  ana- 
logy  and  final  caufes  ;  from  abftraft  reafonings ; 
from  the  moft  antient  tradition  and  telliimony  ; 
and  from  the  o-eneral  confent  of  mankind.  Nor 
does  it  appear,  fo  far  as  I  can  find,  to  be  denied, 
by  the  generality  of  thofe  who  profefs  thernfelves 
(dilTatished  with  the  evidence  of  relig^ion. 

As  there  are  fbme,  who,  inftead  of  thus  at- 
tending to  what  is  in  fa61  the  conflitution  of  Na- 
ture,  form  their  notions  of  God's  government 
upon  hypothefis :  fo  there  are  others,  who  in- 
dulge themfelves  in  vain  and  idle  fpeculations, 
how  the  world  might  }X)ffibly  have  been  framed 
ptherwife  than  it  is;  and  upon  fnppofition  that 
things  might,  in  imaghiing  that  they  flionld, 
J5  4       ■  have 
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have  been  difpofed  and  carried  on  after  a  better 
model,  than  what  appears  in  the  prefent  dilpo- 
fition  and  condu6l  of  them.  Suppofe  now  a 
perfon  of  fnch  a  turn  of  mind,  to  go  on  with  his 
reveries,  till  he  had  at  length  fixt  upon  fome 
particular  plan  of  Nature,  as  appearing  to  him 
the  beft. — — One  fnall  fcarce  be  thought  guilty 
of  detradion  againfl  human  underftanding,  if 
one  fhould  fay,  even  beforehand,  that  the  plan 
which  this  fpeculative  perfon  would  fix  upon, 
though  he  were  the  wileft  of  the  fons  of  men, 
probably  would  not  be  the  very  beft,  even  ac- 
cording to  his  own  notions  oi  bejl\  whether  he 
thought  that  to  be  fo,  which  afforded  occations 
and  motives  for  the  exercife  of  the  greateft  vir- 
tue, or  v/hich  was  produdive  of  the  greateft 
happinefs,  or  that  thefe  two  were  neceffarily 
connedled,  and  run  up  into  one  and  the  fame 
plan.  However,  it  may  not  be  amifs  once  for 
all  to  fee,  what  would  be  the  amount  of  thel'e 
emendations  and  imaginary  improvements  upon 
the  f)'fl:em  of  nature,  or  how  far  they  would 
miflead  us.  And  it  feems  there  could  be  no 
flopping,  till  \\Q  came  to  Ibme  fuch  conclufions 
as  theie  :  That  all  creatures  fliould  at  firll:  be 
made  as  perfe6t  and  as  happy,  as  they  were  ca- 
pable of  ever  being:  That  nothing,  to  be  fure, 
of  hazard  or  danger  fhould  be  put  upon  them  to 
do;  fome  indolent  perfons  would  perhaps  think 
nothing  at  all ;  or  certainly,  that  effe(51ual  care 
ihould  be  taken,  that  they  fhould,  whether  ne- 
ceffarily or  not,  yet  eventually  and  in  fa6f:,  al-r 
ways  do  what  was  right  and  moft  conducive  to 
happinefs,  which  would  be  thought  ealy  for  in- 
/iiiite  power  to  effed ;  either  by  not  giving  thern 

any 
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any  principles  which  would  endanger  their  go- 
ing wrong  ;  or  by  laying  the  right  inoti\e  of  ac- 
tion, in  every  instance  before  their  minds  conti- 
nually in  ib  flrong  a  manner,  as  would  never 
fail  of  inducino;  them  to  a6t  conformably  to  it ; 
and  that  the  ^vhole  method  of  government  by 
punijhments  Ihould  be  rejeded,  as  abfurd  ;  as 
an  awkward  round-about  method  of  carrvinsr 
things  on ;  nay  as  contrary  to  a  principal  pur- 
pofe,  for  which  it  w^ould  be  fuppolcd  creatures 
were  made^  namely  happineis. 

Now,  without  confidering  what  is  to  be  faid 
in  particular  to  the  leveral  parts  of  this  train  of 
folly  and  extravagance ;  what  has  been  abo\'e 
intimated,  is  a  full  dire61  general  anhver  to  it, 
namely,  that  we  mav  fee  beforehand  that  we 
have  not  faculties  for  this  kind  of  Ipeculation. 
For  though  it  be  admitted,  that  from  the  liril: 
principles  of  our  nature,  we  unavoidably  judge 
or  determine  fome  ends  to  be  abfolutely  in 
themfelves  preferable  to  others,  and  that  the 
ends  now  mentioned,  or  if  they  run  up  into  one, 
that  this  one  is  abfolutely  the  beft ;  and  conle- 
quently  that  we  muft  conclude  the  ultimate  end 
deligned,  in  the  conftitution  of  Nature  and  con- 
du61  of  Providence,  is  the  moil:  virtue  and  hap- 
pinefs  poffible  :  yet  we  are  far  from  being  able 
to  judge,  what  jmrticular  dilpofition  of  things 
would  be  moft  friendly  and  affiftant  to  virtue  ; 
or  v>'hat  means  might  be  ablolutely  neceflary  to 
l^roduce  the  mofl:  happinefs  in  a  lyftem  of  lijch 
extent  as  our  own  world  may  be,  taking  in  all 
that  is  pafl:  and  to  come,  though  we  fliould  fiip- 
pofe  it  detached  from  the  whole  of  things.  In- 
deed 
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deed  we  are  lo  far  from  being  able  to  judge  of 
this ;  that  we  are  not  judges  what  may  be  the 
necelTary  means  of  raifuig  and  conducting  one 
perfon  to  the  highefl  perfection  and  happinefs  of 
his  nature.  Nay  even  in  the  httle  affairs  of  the 
prefent  hfe,  we  find  men  of  different  educa- 
tions and  ranks  are  not  competent  judges  of  the 
conduct  of  each  other.  Our  whole  nature  leads 
us  to  alcrihe  all  moral  perfection  to  God,  and 
to  deny  all  imperfeCtion  of  him.  And  this  will 
for  ever  be  a  practical  proof  of  his  moral  cha- 
racter, to  fuch  as  will  coniider  what  a  praCtical 
proof  is  ;  becaufe  it  is  the  voice  of  G  od  Ipeak- 
ing  in  us.  And  from  hence  we  conclude,  that 
virtue  muft  be  the  happinefs,  and  vice  the  mi- 
terv',  of  every  creature  ;  and  that  regularity  and 
order  and  right  cannot  but  prevail  finally  in  a 
univerfe  under  his  government.  But  we  are  ii> 
no  fort  judges,  what  are  the  neceffary  riiea^s  of 
accomplilhing  this  end. 

Let  us  then,  inftead  of  that  idle  and  not 
very  innocent  employment  of  forming  ima- 
ginary models  of  a  world,  and  ichemes  of  go- 
verning it,  turn  our  thoughts  to  what  we  expe- 
rience to  be  the  conduCt  of  Nature  with  refpeCt 
to  inteihgent  creatures  ;  which  may  be  relolved 
into  general  laws  or  rules  of  adminiftration,  in 
the  fame  way  as  many  of  the  laws  of  nature 
refpeCting  inanimate  matter  may  be  coUeCted 
from  experiments.  And  let  us  com.pare  the 
known  confiitution  and  courfe  of  things  with 
what  is  faid  to  be  the  moral  fvftem  of  nature  : 
the  acknowledged  difpenfations  of  Providence, 
or  that  government   which  we  find  qurfelves 

under, 
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under,  with  what  rehgion  teaches  us  to  beheve 
and  expe6t ;  and  lee  whether  they  are  not  ana- 
logous and  of  a  piece.  And  upon  luch  a  com- 
parilbn,  it  will  1  think  be  found,  that  they  are 
very  much  fo :  that  both  may  be  traced  vip  to 
the  fame  general  laws,  and  relblved  into  the 
fame  principles  of  divine  condu61. 

The  analogy  here  propofed  to  be  confidered, 
is  of  pretty  large  extent,  and  confifts  of  feveral 
parts  ;  ii:^  Ibme,  more,  in  others,  lefs,  exaft. 
In  Ibme  few  inftances  perhaps  it  may  amount 
to  a  real  practical  proof ;  in  others  not  fo.  Yet 
in  thefe  it  is  a  conlirmation  of  what  is  proved 
other  ways.  It  will  undeniably  fliow,  what  too 
many  want  to  have  fhown  them,  that  the  fyftem. 
of  reli2:ion  both  natural  and  revealed,  confidered 
only  as  a  lyftem,  and  prior  to  the  proof  of  it, 
is  not  a  fubje6l  of  ridicule,  unlefs  that  of  Na- 
ture be  fo  too.  And  it  will  afford  an  aniwer  to 
almoft  all  objedlions  againft  the  lyftem  both  of 
natural  and  revealed  religion  ;  though  not  per- 
haps an  anlv^er  in  lo  great  a  degree,  yet  in  a 
very  confiderable  degree  an  anfwer,  to  the  ob- 
je6iions  againft  the  evidence  of  it :  for  objections 
againfl:  a  proof,  and  objedions  againfl:  what  is 
faid  to  be  proved,  the  reader  will  obferve  are 
different  things. 

Now  the  divine  government  of  the  world,  im- 
plied in  the  notion  of  religion  in  general  and  of 
Chriftianity,  contains  in  it ;  That  mankind  is 
appointed  to  live  in  a  future  fliate" ;  That  there, 

*  Ch.  i. 
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every  one  fhall  be  rewarded  or  puniHied'^;  re- 
warded or  puniihed  refpecSlively  for  all  that  be- 
haviour here,  which  we  comprehend  under  the 
words,  virtuous,  or  vitious,  morally  good  or  eviP: 
That  our  preient  life  is  a  probation,  a  Hate  of 
trial  \  and  of  dilcipline',  for  that  future  one  ;  ■ 
notwithftanding  the  objedions,  which  men  may 
fancy  they  have,  from  notions  of  Neceffity, 
againil  there  being  any  fuch  moral  plan  as  this 
at  all'';  and  whatever  obje61ions  may  appear  to 
lie  asainfl:  the  wiidom  and  2:oodnels  of  it,  as  it 
ftands  fb  imperfedlly  made  known  to  us  at  pre- 
fent' :  That  this  world  being  in  a  ilate  of  apof-^. 
tacy  and  wickednefs,  and  coniequently  of  ruin, 
and  the  ienfe  both  of  their  condition  and  duty 
beins:  g-reatlv  coriupted  araonsrf}; men,  this  o-ave 
occafion  for  an  additional  dilpenlation  of  Pro- 
vidence ;  of  the  ut  moil:  importance'";  proved  by 
miracles";  but  containing  in  it  many  things 
appearing  to  us  ftrange  and  not  to  have  been 
cxpe6led°;  a  dilpenlation  of  Providence,  which 
is  a  icheme  or  lyllem  of  things'';  carried  on  by 
the  mediation  of  a  divine  ]:»erlbn,  the  Melfiah, 
in  order  to  the  recovery  of  the  world '^;  yet  not 
revealed  to  all  men,  nor  proved  with  the  ftrongefl 
pofiible  evidence  to  all  thofe  to  whom  it  is  re- 
\  ealed ;  but  only  to  fuch  a  part  of  mankind,  and 
with  llich  particular  evidence  as  the  wifdom  of' 
God  thoudit  fit'.  The  defi2;n  then  of  the  fol- 
lowino-  Treatife  will  be  to  lliew  that  the  leveral 
])arts  principally  objefted  againil  in  this  moral 
and  Chriftian  difpenfation,  including  its  fcheme, 

^Ch.  ii.  ECh.i:i.  f>Ch.iv. 
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its  publication,  and  the  proof  which  God  has 
afforded  us  of  its  truth;  that  the  particular  parts 
principally  objected  againfl  in  this  whole  dil- 
penfation,  are  analogous  to  what  is  experienced 
in  the  conftitution  and  courfe  of  Nature,  or 
Providence;  that  the  chief  obie6tions  themfelves 
which  are  alledged  againft  the  former,  are  no 
other,  than  what  may  be  alledged  w^th  like 
juftnefs  againft  the  latter,  where  they  are  found 
in  facl  to  be  inconclutive  ;  and  that  this  argu- 
ment from  analogy  is  in  general  unanfwerable, 
and  undoubtedly  of  weight  on  the  fide  of  reli- 
gion', notwithftanding  the  objections  which 
inay  feem  to  lie  againll:  it,  and  the  real  ground 
which  there  may  be  for  difference  of  opinion,  as 
to  the  particular  degree  of  weight  which  is  to  be 
laid  upon  it.  This  is  a  general  account  of  what 
mav  be  looked  for  in  the  followino;  Treatife, 
And  I  iliall  begin  with  that  which  is  the  foun- 
dation of  all  our  hopes  and  of  all  our  fears  ;  all 
our  hopes  and  fears,  which  are  of  any  conhdcr- 
ation  ;  I  mean  a  Future  Life. 

'  Chap,  viii. 
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CHAP.  I. 

Of  a  Future  Life. 

Qtrange  difficulties  have  been  raifed  by 
*^  Ibme  concerning  peifonal  identity,  or  the> 
famenefs  of  living  agents,  implied  in  the  notion 
of  our  exifting  now  and  hereafter,  or  in  any  two 
fiicceflive  moments ;  which,  whoever  thinks  it 
worth  while,  mav  fee  conlidered  in  the  firft 
Differtation  at  the  end  of  this  Treatife.  But 
without  regard  to  any  of  them  here,  let  us  con- 
fider  what  the  analogy  of  nature,  and  the  fevcal 
changes  which  wq  have  undergone,  and  thofe 
which  \\&  know  we  mav  undero-o  without  bemo; 

deftroyed. 
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deftroyed,  fiiggeft,  as  to  the  effedl  which  death 
may,  or  may  not  have  upon  us  ;  and  whether  it 
be  not  from  thence  probable,  that  we  may  lur- 
vive  this  change,  and  exifi:  in  a  future  ftate  of 
life  and  perception. 

I.  From  our  being  born  into  the  prefent 
World  in  the  helplefs  imperfeft  ftate  odf  infancy, 
and  having  arrived  from  thence  to  mature  age, 
we  find  it  to  be  a  general  law  of  nature  in  our 
own  fpecies,  that  the  fame  creatures,  the  fame 
individuals,  fhould  exifl  in  degrees  of  life  and 
perception,  with  capacities  of  action,  of  enjoy- 
ment and  fuffering,  in  one  period  of  their  be-* 
ing,  greatly  different  from  thofe  appointed  thein 
in  another  period  of  it.  And  in  other  crea- 
tures the  fame  law  holds.  For  the  difference  of 
their  capacities  and  flates  of  life  at  their  birth 
(to  go  no  higher)  and  in  maturity  ;  the  change 
of  worms  into  flies,  and  the  vaft  enlargement 
of  their  locomotive  powers  by  fuch  change :  and 
birds  and  infecls  burftins^  the  fhell  their  habi- 
tation,  and  by  this  means  entering  into  a  new 
world,  furnifhed  with  new  accommodations  for 
them,  and  finding  a  new  fphere  of  a61:ion  af- 
figned  them  ;  thefe  are  inflances  of  this  general 
law  of  nature.  Thus  all  the  various  and  won- 
derful transformations  of  animals  are  to  be  taken 
into  confideration  here.  But  the  flates  of  life  in 
which  we  ourfelves  exifted  formerly  in  the 
w^omb  and  in  our  infancy,  are  almoft  as  different 
fj  om  our  prefent  in  mature  age,  as  it  is  poffible 
to  conceive  any  two  flates  or  degrees  of  life  can 
be.  Therefore  that  v.^e  are  to  exift  hereafter  in 
a  ftate  as  different  (fuppofe)  from  our  prefent, 

as 
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as  this  is  from  our  former,  is  but  according  to 
the  analogy  of  nature ;  according  to  a  natural  or- 
der or  appointment  of  the  very  fame  kind,  with 
what  we  have  already  experienced. 

II.  We  know  we  are  endued  with  capacities 
of  a61ion,  of  happineis  and  mifery :  for  we  are 
confcious  of  a6ling,  of  enjoying  pleafure  and 
fuffering  pain.  Now  that  w^e  have  thefe 
powers  and  capacities  before  death,  is  a  pre-  1 
liimption  that  we  fhall  retain  them  through  and 
after  death  ;  indeed  a  probability  of  it  abun- 
dantly fufficient  to  ad  upon,  unlefs  there  be 
fome  pofitive  reafon  to  think  that  death  is  the 
deftrutlion  of  thofe  living  powers :  becaufe  there 
is  in  every  cafe  a  probability,  that  all  things 
will  continue  as  we  experience  they  are,  in  all 
relpe6ls,  except  thofe  in  which  we  have  fome 
realbn  to  think  they  will  be  altered.  This  is 
that  kind^  of  prefumption  or  probability  from 
analogy,  exprefTed  in  the  \'ery  word  cofttinuance, 
which  feems  our  only  natural  reafon  for  believ- 
ing the  courfe  of  the  world  wdll  continue  to- 
morrow, as  it  has  done  fo  far  as  our  experience 
or  knowledge  of  hiftory  can  carry  us  back. 
Nay  it  feems  our  only  realon  for  believing,  that 
any  one  fubftance  now  exilHng,  will  continue 
to  exifl  a  moment  lonsfer;  the  felf-exiftent  fub- 
nance  only  excepted.  Thus  if  men  were  af- 
fured  that  the  unknown  event,  death,  was  not 
the  deftruction  of  our  faculties  of  perception  and 

^  I  fay  iifid  of  prefumption  or  probability  ;  for  I  do  not  mean 
to  affirm  that  there  is  the  fame  degree  of  conviction,  that  our  living 
powers  will  continue  after  death,  as  there  is,  that  our  fubilancei 
will. 

C     '  -      of- 
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of  aftion,  there  would  be  no  apprehenfion,  that 
any  other  power  or  event  nnconne6led  with  this 
of  death,  would  deflroy  thefe  faculties  juft  at 
the  inftant  of  each  creature's  death ;  and  there- 
fore no  doubt  but  that  they  would  remain  after 
it :  which  fliews  the  high  probability  that  our 
living  powers  will  continue  after  death,  unlels 
th^re  be  fome  ground  to  think  that  death  is  their 
defli-uftion''.  For,  if  it  would  be  in  a  manner 
certain  that  we  fliould  furvive  death,  provided 
it  were  certain  that  death  would  not  be  our  de- 
llruftion,  it  m.uft  be  highly  probable  we  fhall 
lurvive  it,  if  there  be  no  ground  to  think  death 
will  be  our  deftru61ion. 

Now  though  I  think  it  muil  be  acknowledged ^ 
that  prior  to  the  natural  and  moral  proofs  of  a 
future  life  commonly  infifted  upon,  there  would 
arife  a  general  confuled  fufpicion,  that  in  the  great 
fhock  and  alteration  which  we  fhall  undergo 
by  death,  wx,  /.  e.  our  living  powers,  might  be 
wholly  deftroyed ;  yet  even  prior  to  thofe  proofs, 
there  is  really  no  particular  dilHnft  ground  or 
reafon  for  this  apprehenfion  at  all,  fo  far  as  f 
can  find.     If  there  be,  it  muft  arife  either,  from 


^  DeJIruSiion  of  living  poicers,  is  a  manner  of  expreffion  unavoid- 
ably ambiguous ;  and  may  fignify  either  the  deJiruBion  of  a  living 
heing^fo  as  that  thefa?ne  living  being  Jhall  be  tmcapahle  of  ever  perceiv- 
ing or  ading  again  at  all:  Or  the  definition  oftliofe  means  and  infirw 
■mentsby  ivhich  it  is  capable  of  its  prefent  life,  of  its  prefent  fiaie  of  per- 
ception and  of  a^ion.  It  is  here  uled  in  the  former  fenfc.  When  it 
is  ufed  in  the  latter,  the  epithet  prefent  is  added.  The  lofs  of  a 
man's  eye^  is  a  deftruftion  of  living  powers  in  the  latter  fenfe.  But 
we  have  no  reafon  to  think  the  deftruftion  of  living  powers,  in  the 
former  fenfe,  to  be  poffible.  We  have  no  more  reafon  to  think  a 
being  endued  with  living  powers,  ever  lofes  them  during  its  whole 
^iftence,  ihin  to  believe  that  a  rtone  ever  acquires  them. 
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the  reafon  of  the  thing,  or   from  the  analogy  of 
nature. 

But  we  cannot  argue  from  the  reafon  of  the 
thing,  that  death  is  the  defl:ru6tion  of  living 
agents,  becaufe  we  know  not  at  all  what  death  is 
in  itfelf ;  but  only  fome  of  its  etfe6ls,  fuch  as 
the  difTolution  of  flefh,  Ikin,  and  bones.  And 
thefe  efFefts  do  in  no  wife  appear  to  imply  the 
defl:ru61:ion  of  a  living  agent.  And  befides,  as 
we  are  greatly  in  the  dark,  upon  what  the  ex- 
ercife  of  our  living  pov/ers  depends,  fo  we  are 
wholly  ignorant  what  the  powers  themfelves 
depend  upon  ;  the  powers  themfelves  as  diftin- 
guilhed,  not  only  from  their  a6lual  exercile,  but 
alfo  from  the  prefent  capacity  of  exercifnig 
them  ;  and  as  oppofed  to  their  deftru^lion  :  for 
fleep,  or  however  a  fwoon,  fhews  us,  not  only 
that  thefe  powers  exift  when  they  are  not  exer- 
cifed,  as  the  paflive  power  of  motion  does  in 
inanimate  matter ;  but  fhews  alfo  that  they 
exift,  when  there  is  no  prefent  capacity  of  ex- 
ercifing  them  :  or  that  the  capacities  of  exercif- 
ing  them  for  the  prefent,  as  well  as  the  actual 
exercife  of  them,  may  be  fufpended,  and  yet 
the  powers  themfelves  remain  undeflroyed. 
Since  then  we  know  not  at  all  upon  what  the 
exiftence  of  our  living  powers  depends,  this 
fhews  further,  there  can  no  probability  be  col- 
leded  from  the  reafon  of  the  thing,  that  death 
will  be  their  deflru6lion :  becaufe  their  exiftence 
may  depend,  upon  lbmev\'hat  in  no  degree  af- 
fefted  by  death  ;  upon  foniewhat  quite  out  of 
the  reach  of  this  king  of  terrors.  So  that  there 
is  nothing  more  certain,  than  that  the  reafon  of 

C  2  ihs 
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the  thing  fliews  us  no  conne61ion  between  death, 
and  the  deftru6tion  of  Hvins:  agents.  Nor  can 
we  find  any  thing  throughout  the  whole  analogy 
of  Nature^  to  artord  us  even  the  flighteft  pre- 
lumption,  that  anin:ials  ever  lole  their  living 
powers ;  much  lets,  if  it  were  poffible,  that  thej 
loie  them  by  death  ;  for  we  have  no  faculties 
wherewith  to  trace  any  beyond  or  through  it,  fo 
as  to  lee  what  becoines  of  them.  This  event 
removes  them  from  our  view.  It  deftrovs  the 
fetifble  proof,  which  we  had  ])efore  their  death, 
■pi  their  being  poflefled  of  living  powers,  but 
fdoes  not  a])pear  to  afford  the  leaft  realon  to  be- 
lieve that  they  are,  then,  or  by  that  event,  de- 
prived of  them. 

And  our  knowing,  that  they  were  poflefled  of 
thele  powers,  up  to  the  very  period  to  which  we 
have  faculties  capable  of  tracing  them,  is  itfelf 
a  probability  of  their  retaining  them,  beyond 
it.  And  this  is  confirmed,  and  a  lenlible  cre- 
dibility is  given  to  it,  by  obferving  the  very  great 
and  aflonilhing  changes  which  v/e  have  experi- 
enced :  fo  ereat,  that  our  exiftence  in  another 
fl:ate  of  life,  of  perception  and  of  a6i.ion,  will 
be  but  according  to  a  method  of  providential 
condu6l,  the  like  to  which  has  been  already 
exercifed  even  with  regard  to  ourfelves ;  accord- 
ing to  a  courfe  of  nature,  the  like  to  which  we 
have  already  gone  through. 

However,  as  one  cannot  but  be  greatly  fen- 
fible,  how  difficult  it  is  to  filence  imagination 
enough  to  make  the  voice  of  reafon  even  dil- 
tindly  heard  in  this  cafe;  as  we  are  accuflomed, 

from 
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from  our  youth  up,  to  indulge  that  forward  de- 
lufiv^e  faculty,  e\^er  obtruding  beyond  its  fphere ; 
of  Ibme  affiftance  indeed  to  apprehenfion,  but 
the  author  of  all  error  :  as  we  plainly  lole  our- 
felves  in  grofs  and  crude  conceptions  of  things, 
taking  for  granted  that  we  are  acquainted  with, 
what  indeed  we  are  wholly  ignorant  of;  it  may 
be  proper  to  confider  the  imaginary  prefump- 
tions,  that  death  will  be  our  dellruction,  arifino; 
from  thefe  kinds  of  early  and  lafting  prejudices ; 
and  to  {hew  how  little  they  can  really  amount 
to,  even  thou2;h  we  cannot  wholly  divefl  our- 
felves  of  them.     /Vnd, 

I.  All  prefumption  of  death's  being  the  de- 
ftru61ion  of  living  beings,  mufl  go  upon  liippo- 
lition  that  they  are  compounded ;  and  lb,  difcerp- 
tible.  But  iince  conicioufnefs  is  a  fingle  and  indi- 
vilible  power,  it  fhould  leem  that  the  fubje61  in 
which  it  refides,  muft  be  fo  too.  For  were  the 
motion  of  any  particle  of  matter  ablolutely  one 
and  indivifible,  lb  as  that  it  fhould  imply  a  contra- 
diction to  luppofe  j)art  of  this  motion  to  exifl:, 
and  part  not  to  exiil,  /'.  e.  part  of  this  matter  to 
move,  and  part  to  be  at  reft ;  then  its  power  of 
motion  would  be  indivifible ;  and  fo  alfo  would  the 
fubjeft  in  which  the  power  inheres,  namely,  the 
particle  of  matter :  for  if  this  could  be  divided  into 
two,  one  part  might  be  moved  and  the  other  at 
reft,  which  is  contrary  to  the  fuppoiition.  In  like 
manner  it  has  been  argued',  and,  for  anv  thino- 
appearing  to  the  contrary,  juftly,  that  Iince  the 

f  See  Dr.  GWkc'-i  Letter  to  Mr.  PoJ.:-eI.',  ai;d  the  defences  of  if, 
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perception  or  confcioufnefs,  which  we  have  of 
our  own  exiflence,  is  indivifible,  fo  as  that  it  is 
a  con  tradition  to  fuppofe  one  part  of  it  Ihould 
be  here  and  the  other  there  ;  the   perceptive 
power,  or  the  power  of  confcioufnefs,  is  indi- 
vilible   too  :  and    confequently   the   fubjeft   in 
which  it  refides ;  /.  e.  the  confcious  Being.  Now 
upon  fuppofition  that  hving  agent  each  man  calls 
himfelf,  is  thus  a  fingle  being,  which  there  is 
at  leafl  no  more  difficulty  in  conceiving  than  in 
conceiving  it  to  be  a  compound,  and  of  which 
there  is  the  proof  now  mentioned;  it  follows, 
that  our  organized  bodies  are  no  more  ourfelves 
or  part  of  ourfelves,  than  any  other  matter  around 
us.     And  it  is  as  eaiy  to  conceive,  how  matter, 
which  is  no  part  of  ourfelves,  may  be  appropriated 
to  us  in  the  manner  which  our  prefent  bodies  are ; 
as  how  we  can  receive  impteffions  from,  and  have 
power  over  any  matter.  It  is  as  eafy  to  conceive, 
that  v/e  may  exift  out  of  bodies,  as  in  them :  that 
we  might  have  animated  bodies  of  any  other  or- 
gans and  fenfes  wholly  different  from  thele  now 
given  us,   and  that  v/e  may  hereafter  animate 
thele  fame  or  new  bodies  variouflv  modified  and 
organized  ;  as  to  conceive  how  we  can  animate 
fuch  bodies  as  our  prefent.     And  laftly,  the  dif- 
folution  of  all  thefe  feveral  organized  bodies, 
luppofing  ourfelves  to  have  fucceSively  animated 
them,  would  have  no  more  conceivable  tendency 
to   deflroy  the   living  beings  ourfelves,    or  de- 
prive us  of  living  faculties,  the  faculties  of  per- 
ception and  of  adion,  than  the  diflolution  of  any 
foreign  matter,  which  we  are  capable  of  receiv- 
ing impreffions  from,  and  making  ufe  of  for  the 
common  occalions  of  life. 

^  IL  ThQ 
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II.  The  fimplicity  and  abiblute  onenefs  of 
a  livine  a^ent  cannot  indeed,  from  the  nature 
of  the  thing,  be  properly  proved  by  experi- 
mental obfervations.  But  as  thefey^//  hi  with 
the  fuppofition  of  its  unity,  fo  they  plainly  lead 
us  to  conclude  certainlv,  that  our  grols  organized 
bodies,  with  which  wq  perceive  the  objects  of 
fenfe,  and  with  which  we  a61,  are  no  })art  of 
ourfehes  ;  and  therefore  fliow us,  that  we  have 
no  reafon  to  belie\^e  their  deftruction  to  be  ours  : 
even  without  determinins;  ^'\'hether  our  livino- 
llibftances  be  material  or  immaterial.  For 
we  fee  by  experience,  that  men  may  lole 
their  limbs,  their  organs  of  fenle,  and  e\'en  the 
greateft  part  of  thele  bodies,  and  yet  remain  the 
lame  living  agents.  And  perlbns  can  trace  up 
the  exiftence  of  themfelves  to  a  time,  when  the 
bulk  of  their  bodies  was  extremely  linall,  in 
compariion  of  what  it  is  in  mature  age :  and  we 
cannot  but  think,  that  they  might  then  have 
loft  a  conliderable  part  of  that  fmall  body,  and 
yet  have  remained  the  fame  living  agents  ;  as 
they  m,ay  now  lofe  great  part  of  their  prefent 
bodv,  and  remain  fo.  And  it  is  certain,  that 
the  bodies  of  all  animals  are  in  a  conftant  fiux, 
from  that  never-ceafing  attrition,  which  there 
is  in  every  part  of  them.  Nov/  things  of  this 
kind  unavoidably  teach  us  to  diftinguifli,  be- 
tween thefe  livine  asrents  ourfelves,  and  laro-e 
quantities  of  matter,  in  which  we  are  very  near- 
ly interefled :  fince  thefe  may  be  alienated,  and 
^6lually  are  in  a  daily  courfe  of  llicceffion,  and 
changing  their  owners  ;  whilft  we  are  affured, 
t:htit  each  livino;a2:ent  remains  one  and  the  fame 
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permanent  being'*.     And  this  general  obferva- 
tion  leads  us  on  to  the  following  ones. 


\ 


•a 


Firji,  That  we  have  no  way  of  determining 
by  experience,  what  is  the  certain  bulk  of  the 
living  being  each  man  calls  himfelf :  and  yet, 
till  it  be  determined  that  it  is  larger  in  bulk 
than  the  folid  elementary  particles  of  matter, 
which  there  is  no  ground  to  think  any  natural 
power  can  dilTolve,  there  is  no  fort  of  reafon  to 
think  death  to  be  the  difTolution  of  it,  of  the 
living  being,  even  though  it  fhould  not  be  ab- 
folutely  indifcerptible. 

Secondly,  From  our  being  fo  nearly  related  to 
and  interefted  in  certain  lyftems  of  matter,  liip- 
pofe  our  flefh  and  bones,  and  afterwards  cealing 
to  be  at  all  related  to  them,  the  living  agents  our- 
ielves  remaining  all  this  while  undeftroyed  not- 
withftanding  fuch  alienation  ;  and  confequently 
thele  lyftems  of  matter  not  being  ourfelves  :  it 
follows  further,  that  we  have  no  ground  to  con- 
clude any  other,  fuppofe  internal  fy ft  ems  of  mat- 
ter, to  be  the  living  agents  ourielves  ;  becaufe 
we  can  have  no  ground  to  conclude  this,  but 
from  our  relation  to  and  intereft  in  fuch  other 
lyftems  of  matter:  and  therefore  we  can  have 
no  reafon  to  conclude,  what  befalls  thofe  lyftems 
of  matter  at  death,  to  be  the  deflruftion  of  the 
living  agents.  We  have  already  leveral  times 
over  loll:  a  great  part  or  perhaps  the  whole  of 
our  body,  according  to  certain  common  efta- 
blilhed  laws  of  nature  ;  yet  we  remain  the  fame 

living 
■^  See  D'JJlrtation  i. 
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livins:  ascents  :  when  we  fhall  lofe  as  g-reat  a  ^ 
part,  or  the  whole,  by  another  common  cfta- 
bUihed  law  of  nature,  death  ;  why  may  we  not 
alio  remain  the  Ikme  ?  That  the  alienation  has 
been  gradual  in  one  cafe,  and  in  the  other  will 
be  more  at  once,  does  not  prove  any  thing  to 
the  contrary.  AVg.^  h^^'e.  paiTed  undeltroyed 
throufjh  thole  many  and  o;reat  revolutions  of 
matter,  fo  peculiarly  appropriated  to  us  our- 
felves ;  whv  fhould  we  ima2;ine  death  will  be 
lb  fatal  to  us?  Nor  can  it  be  obje61ed,  that  Avhat 
is  thus  alienated  or  loft,  is  no  part  of  our  ori- 
ginal folid  body,  but  only  adventitious  miattcr; 
becaufe  we  may  lolc  intire  limbs,  which  muft 
have  contained  many  iblid  parts  and  veffels  of 
the  original  body :  or  if  this  be  not  admitted, 
we  have  no  proof,  that  any  of  thefe  Iblid  parts 
are  diffolved  or  alienated  by  death.  Though^ 
by  the  wav,  we  are  very  nearly  related  to  that 
extraneous  or  adventitious  matter,  v/hilft  it 
continues  united  to  and  diftendins:  the  feveral 
parts  of  our  folid  body.  But  after  all ;  the  re- 
lation a  perlon  bears  to  thofe  parts  of  his  body, 
to  which  he  is  the  moft  nearly  related  ;  what 
does  it  appear  to  amount  to  but  this,  that  the 
living  agent,  and  thofe  parts  of  the  body,  mu- 
tually aftecl:  each  other  ?  And  the  fame  thins;, 
the  iame  thins:  in  kind  thousch  not  in  degrree, 
may  be  faid  o^  all  foreign  matter,  ^vhich  gives 
us  ideas,  and  which  we  have  any  power  over. 
From  theie  obfervations  the  whole  ground  of 
the  imagination  is  removed,  that  the  dilTolu- 
tion  of  any  matter,  is  the  deftruction  of  a  livinc: 
agent,  trom  the  intereli:  he  once  had  in  llich 
matter. 

'Thirdh\ 
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I^hirdfy,  If  we  confider  our  body  fomewhat 
more  diftinftly,  as  made  up  of  organs  and  in- 
ftruments  of  perception  and  of  motion,  it  will 
bring  us  to  the  fame  conclulion.  Thus  the 
common  optical  experiments  Ihow,  and  even  the 
obi'ervation  how  fight  is  aififted  byglaifes  fhows, 
that  we  fee  with  our  eyes  in  the  lame  fenfe  as 
we  fee  with  gl  affes.  Nor  is  there  any  reafon  to 
believe,  that  we  fee  with  them  in  any  other 
{cvSq  ;  any  other,  I  mean,  which  would  lead  us 
to  think  the  eye  itfelf  a  percipient.  The  like  is 
to  be  faid  of  hearing :  and  our  feeling  diftant 
folid  matter  by  means  of  fomewhat  in  our  hand, 
feems  an  inftance  of  the  like  kind,  as  to  the 
fubjeft  we  are  confidering.  All  thefe  are  in- 
ftances  of  foreign  matter,  or  fuch  as  is  no  part 
of  our  body,  being  inflrnmental  in  preparing 
obje6ls  for,  and  conveying  them  to  the  per- 
ceiving power,  in  a  manner  fimilar  or  like  to 
the  manner  in  which  our  organs  of  fenfe  pre- 
pare and  convey  them.  Both  are  in  a  like  way 
inftruments  of  our  receiving  fuch  ideas  fron> 
external  objecls,  as  the  Author  of  nature  ap- 
pointed thofe  external  obje61sto  be  the  occafions 
of  exciting  in  us.  However,  glafles  are  evi- 
dently inftances  of  this  ;  namely  of  matter 
which  is  no  part  of  our  body,  preparing  obje6ts 
for  and  conveying  them  towards  the  perceiving 
power,  in  like  manner  as  our  bodily  organs  do. 
And  if  we  fee  with  our  eyes  only  in  the  fame 
manner  as  we  do  with  glaffes,  the  like  may 
juilly  be  concluded,  from  analogy,  of  all  our 
other  fenfes.  It  is  not  intended,  by  any  thing 
here  faid,  to  affirm,  that  the  whole  apparatus  of 
vifion,  or  of  perception  by  any  other  of  our 
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fenfes,  can  be  traced  through  all  its  fleps,  quite 
\ip  to  the  living  power  of  feeing,  or  perceiving: 
but  that  fo  far  as  it  can  be  traced  by  experi- 
mental obiervations,  fo  far  it  appears,  that  our 
organs  of  fenfe  prepare  and  convey  on  obje61s, 
in  order  to  their  being  perceived,  in  like  man- 
ner as  foreign  matter  does,  without  affording 
nny  Ihadow  of  appearance,  that  they  tliemfelves 
perceive.  And  that  we  have  no  reafon  to  think 
our  organs  of  ienfe  percipients,  is  confirmed  by 
inflances  of  perlons  lofmg  feme  of  them,  the 
livino;  beinsfs  themfelves,  their  former  occu- 
piers,  remaining  unimpaired.  It  is  confirmed 
alio  by  the  experience  of  dreams  ;  by  which  we 
find  v/e  are  at  preient  pofleiTcd  of  a  latent,  and, 
what  would  otherwile  be,  an  nnimagined  un- 
known power  of  perceiving  fenfible  objc^is,  in 
as  ftrong  and  lively  a  manner  without  our  ex- 
ternal organs  of  fenfe  as  witii  them. 

So  alfo  with  regard  to  our  power  of  moving, 
or  direfting  motion  by  will  and  cb.oice  :  upon 
the  deflrudtion  of  a  limb,  this  a6five  power  re- 
mains, as  it  evidently  fecms,  unleffened  ;  fo  as 
that  the  living  being,  who  has  fuftered  this  lofs, 
would  be  capable  of  moving  as  before,  if  it  had 
another  limb  to  move  with.  It  can  walk  by  the 
help  of  an  artificial  leg;  juft  as  it  can  make 
ufe  of  a  pole  or  a  leaver,  to  reach  tow^ards  itfelf 
and  to  move  things,  beyond  the  length  and  the 
power  of  its  natural  arm  :  and  this  lafr  it  does 
in  the  fame  manner  as  it  reaches  and  moves, 
with  its  natural  arm,  things  nearer  and  of  iefs 
weight.  Nor  is  there  io  much  as  any  appear- 
ance of  our  limbs  being  endued  with  a  power 
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of  moving  or  dire6ing  themlelves  ;  though  they 
are  adapted,  hke  the  leveral  parts  of  a  machine, 
to  be  the  inrtruiTients  of  motion  to  each  other  ; 
and  Ibme  parts  of  the  fame  hmb,  to  be  inftru- 
ments  of  motion  to  other  parts  of  it. 

Thus  a  man  determines,  that  he  will  look  at 
fuch  an  obje6t  through  a  microfcope  ;  or  being 
lame  liippofe,  that  he  will  walk  to  llich  a  place 
with  a  ftaff  a  week  hence.  Flis  eyes  and  his 
feet  no  more  determine  in  thele  cales,  than  the 
microfcope  and  the  flaff.  Nor  is  there  any 
,  ground  to  think  they  any  more  put  the  determi- 
nation in  praftice ;  or  that  his  e}'es  are  the  feers 
or  his  feet  the  movers,  in  any  other  fenfe  than 
as  the  microfcope  and  the  ftaff  are.  Upon  the 
whole  then,  our  organs  of  lenfe  and  our  limbs 
are  certainly  inftruments,  which  the  living  per- 
lons  ourfelves  make  ufe  of  to  perceive  and  move 
with  :  there  is  not  any  probability,  that  they 
are  any  more  ;  nor  confequently,  that  w^e  have 
any  other  kind  of  relation  to  them,  than  what 
we  may  have  to  any  other  foreign  matter  formed 
into  inftruments  of  perception  and  motion,  lub- 
pole  into  a  microicope  or  a  flair ;  (I  fay  any 
other  kind  of  relation,  for  I  am  not  ipeaking  of 
the  degree  of  it)  nor  confequently  is  there  any 
probability,  that  the  alienation  or  diffolution  of 
thefe  inftru ments  is  the  deilru^Hon  of  the  per-^ 
ceiving  and  moving  agent. 

And  thus  our  finding,  that  the  diffolution  of 
matter,  in  which  living  beings  were  mofl:  nearly 
intereifed,  is  not  their  dillolution  ;  and  that  the 
deflru^lion  of  leveral  of  the  organs  and  inftrLu 
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ments  of  perception  and  of  motion  belonging 
to  them,  is  not  their  deftrudion  ;  Ihows  de- 
monltrativelv,  that  there  is  no  ground  to  think 
that  the  dilTolution  of  anv  other  matter,  or  de- 
fl:ru61ion  of  anv  other  organs  and  inifruments, 
will  be  the  diffolution  or  deftriK^fion  of  li\'ing 
ao:ents,  from  the  like  kind  of  relation.  And 
we  ha\'e  no  reafon  to  think  we  Ifand  in  any 
other  kind  of  relation  to  any  thino;  ^^'hich  we 
lind  dilfohed  by  death. 

But  it  is  faid  thefe  obfervations  are  equally 
applicable  to  brutes :  and  'tis  thought  an  infu- 
perable  difficulty,  that  they  Ihould  be  immortal, 
and  by  confequence  capable  of  everlailing  hap- 
pinel's.  Now  this  manner  of  expreffion  is  both 
invidious  and  weak  :  but  the  thing  intended  by- 
it,  is  really  no  difficulty  at  all,  either  in  the 
way  of  natural  or  moral  confideration.  For  \Jf, 
Suppole  the  invidious  thing,  defigned  in  fuch  a 
manner  of  expreffion,  were  really  imj^lied,  as  it 
is  npt  in  the  leaft  in  the  natural  immortal  it  v  of 
brutes  ;  namiely,  that  they  muil  arrive  at  great 
attainments,  and  become  rational  and  moral 
ao;ents ;  even  this  would  be  no  difficulty  :  hnce 
we  know  not  what  latent  powers  and  capacities 
they  may  be  endued  with.  There  was  once, 
prior  to  experience,  as  great  j)reiumption  againlf 
human  creatures,  as  there  is  againlf  the  brute 
creatures,  arriving  at  that  degree  of  underftand- 
ing,  which  we  have  in  mature  age.  For  v/e 
can  trace  up  our  own  exilfence  to  the  fame  ori- 
ginal with  theirs.  And  we  find  it  to  be  a  ge- 
neral law  of  nature,  that  creatures  endued  with 
capacities    of   virtue   and   religion,  Ihould  be 

placed 
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placed  in  a  condition  of  being,  in  which  they 
are  altogctiier  without  the  ule  of  them,  for  a 
confiderable  length  of  their  duration,;  as  in 
infancy  and  childhood.  And  great  part  of  the 
human  Ipecies  go  out  of  the  prelent  world,  be- 
fore they  come  to  the  exercil'e  of  thefe  capacities 
in  any  degree  at  all.  But  then,  2dly^  the  na- 
tural immortality  of  brutes,  does  not  in  the  leaft 
imply,  that  they  are  endued  with  any  latent 
capacities  of  a  rational  or  moral  nature.  And 
the  oeconomy  of  the  univerfe  might  require, 
that  there  fliould  be  living  creatures  without  any 
capacities  of  this  kind.  And  all  difficulties  as 
to  the  manner  how  they  are  to  be  difpofed  of, 
are  fo  apparently  and  wholly  founded  in  our  ig- 
norance, that  'tis  wonderful  they  fhould  be  in- 
iiiled  upon  by  any,  but  fuch  as  are  weak  enough 
to  think  they  are  acquainted  with  the  whole 
lyftem  of  things.  There  is  then  abfblutely  no- 
thing at  all  in  this  obje£lion,  which  is  fo  rhe- 
torically urged,  againft  the  greateil  part  of  the 
natural  proofs  or  preiumptions  of  the  immor- 
tality of  human  minds  :  I  fay  the  greatefl  part ; 
for  'tis  lefs  applicable  to  the  following  obferva- 
tion,  which  is  more  peculiar  to  mankind : 

III,  That  as  'tis  evident  our  prefent  powers 
and  capacities  of  reafon,  memory,  and  affec- 
tion, do  not  depend  upon  our  grofs  body  in  the 
manner  in  which  perception  by  our  organs  of 
i^x^^Q  does  ;  lb  they  do  not  appear  to  depend  up- 
on it  at  all  in  any  fuch  manner,  as  to  give  ground 
to  think,  that  the  dilTolution  of  this  body,  will 
be  the  deftruftion  of  thefe  our  prefent  powers  of 
refie61ion,  as  it  will  of  our  powers  of  fenfation  ; 
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or  to  2;ive  s^round  to  conclude,  even  that  it  will 
be  fo  much  as  a  lufpenlion  ot  the  former. 

Human  creatures  exifl  at  prefent  in  two  flates 
of  life  and  perception,  greatly  different  from 
each  other  ;  each  of  which  has  its  own  peculiar 
laws,  and  its  own  peculiar  enjoyments  and  fuf- 
ferings.  When  any  of  our  fenfes  are  affe61:ed  or 
appetites  gratified  with  the  obje6ts  of  them,  we 
mav  be  faid  to  exifl  or  live  in  a  frate  of  ienfa- 
tion.  When  none  of  our  feni'es  are  aftecfed  or 
appetites  gratified,  and  yet  we  perceive  and  rea- 
fon  and  acf  ;  we  may  be  faid  to  exifl  or  live  in  a 
ilate  of  refle6lion.  Now  it  is  by  no  means  cer- 
tain, that  any  thing  which  is  diflblved  by  death, 
is  anv  wav  neceffarv  to  the  livins;  beins:  in  this 
its  frate  of  refie61ion,  after  ideas  are  gained. 
For,  though  from  our  prelent  conftitution  and 
condition  of  being,  our  external  organs  of  fenf  e 
are  neceffary  for  conveying  in  ideas  to  our  re- 
flefting  powers,  as  carriages  and  leavers  and 
fc aftolds  are  in  architefture  :  yet  when  thele 
ideas  are  brought  in,  we  are  capable  of  refle6i:- 
ing  in  the  mofl:  intenfe  degree,  and  of  enjoying 
the  greateil:  pleafure  and  feeling  the  greatefl 
pain  by  means  of  that  refledion,  without  any 
afiifrance  from  our  fenfes  ;  and  without  any  at 
all,  which  we  know  of,  from  that  body  which 
will  be  dilTolved  by  death.  It  does  not  appear 
then,  that  the  relation  of  this  grofs  body  to  the 
reflefting  being,  is,  in  any  degree,  neceffary  to 
thinking  ;  to  our  intelle6Lual  enjoyments  or  fuf- 
ferings  :  nor,  conlequently,  that  the  dilTolution 
or  alienation  of  the  former  by  death,  will  be 
the  deflruction  of  thofe  prefent  powers,  which 
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render  us  capable  of  this  flate  of  reflection. 
Further,  there  are  inilances  of  mortal  difeafes, 
which  do  not  at  all  atfe6t  our  prefent  intellec- 
I  tual  powers  ;  and  this  affords  a  prefnmption, 
I  that  thole  difeafes  will  not  deftroy  thefe  ])refent 
^^ powers.  Indeed,  from  the  oblervations  made 
above  %  it  appears,  that  there  is  no  prefumption, 
from  their  mutually  affefting  each  other,  that 
the  difTolution  of  the  body  is  the  deflrudion  of 
the  living  agent.  And  by  the  fame  reafoning, 
it  mulf  appear  too,  that  there  is  no  prefump- 
tion, from  their  mutually  affeding  each  other,, 
that  the  diffolution  of  the  body  is  the  deilruc- 
tion  of  onr  prefent  refle(^l:i ng  po\^^ers  :  hut  in- 
flances  of  their  not  at^-eitino:  each  other,  ajford 
a  prefumption  of  the  contrary.  Inftances  of 
mortal  difeaies  not  impairing  our  prefent  re- 
*  fleeting  powers,  evidently  turn  our  thoughts 
■  even  from  imaorining;  liich  difeafes  to  be  the  de- 
ftru'fiion  of  them.  Several  things  indeed  greatly 
affe61  all  our  living  pov/ers,  and  at  length  fuf- 
pend  the  exercife  of  them  ;  as  for  inllance 
drowiineis,  increaling  till  it  ends  in  found  fleep  : 
and  from  hence  we  mirdit  have  ima2:ined  it 
would  deftrov  them,  till  we  found  by  expe- 
rience the  weaknefs  of  this  way  of  judging.  But 
in  the  difeaies  nbv/  mentioned,  there  is  not  fo- 
much  as  this  fliadow^  of  probability,  to  lead  us 
to  any  fuch  conclufion,  as  to  the  refleciiing  pow- 
ers which  we  have  at  prefent.  For  in  thofe 
difeaies,  perfons  the  moment  before  death  ap- 
pear to  be  in  the  higheil-  vigour  of  life.  They 
difcover  apprehenhon,  memorv,  reafon,  all  en- 
tire ;  with  the  utmoft  force  of  affedion  ;  {^niQ 

Ml.  27,  28,  29,  30. 
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of  a  charafler,  of  fhame  and  honour  ;  and  the 
higheft  mental  enjoyments  and  lutferings,  even 
to  the  lafl  gafp :  and  thefe  furely  prove  evei:^ 
greater  vigour  of  Hfe  than  bodily  ftrength  does. 
Now  what  pretence  is  there  for  thinking,  that 
aprogreffive  dileaie  when  arrived  to  fuch  a  de- 
gree, I  mean  that  degree  which  is  mortal,  \^  ill 
deftroy  thofe  powers,  which  were  not  impaired, 
which  were  not  afFefted  by  it,  during  its  whole 
progrefs  quite  up  to  that  degree  ?  And  if  death 
by  difeales  of  this  kind,  is  not  the  deftru6i:ion  of 
our  prefent  reflecting  powers,  'twill  fcarce  be 
thought  that  death  by  any  other  means  is. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  general  obfervation 
may  be  carried  on  further :  and  there  appears 
fo  little  conne6lion  between  our  bodily  }X)wers  of 
fenfation,  and  our  preient  powers  of  refle(^l:ion5 
that  there  is  no  realbn  to  conclude,  that  death, 
Avhich  deftroys  the  former,  does  lb  pnuch  as 
lufpend  the  exercile  of  the  latter,  or  intermpt 
our  continuing  to  exifl  in  the  like  ftate  of  reflec- 
tion which  w^e  do  now.  For  fufpeniion  of  rea- 
fon,  memory,  and  the  afFedlions  which  they 
excite,  is  no  part  of  the  idea  of  death,  nor  is 
impUed  in  our  notion  of  it.  And  our  daily  ex- 
periencing thefe  powers  to  be  exercifed,  without 
any  affiilance,  that  we  know  of,  from  thole 
bodies,  which  will  be  ditfolved  by  death ;  and 
our  finding  often,  that  the  exercife  of  them  is 
fo  lively  to  the  laft ;  thefe  things  afford  a  fen- 
iible  apprehenfion,  that  death  may  not  perhaps 
be  fo  much  as  a  difcontinuance  of  the  exercile 
of  thefe  powers,  nor  of  the  enjoyments  and 
D  iufFerings 
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fufferings  which  it  impUes^  So  that  our  poft- 
humous  hfe,  whatever  there  may  be  in  it  addi- 
tional to  our  prefent,  yet  may  not  be  intirely 
beginning  anew  ;  but  going  on.  Death  may, 
in  Ibme  fort,  and  in  fome  relj)e6ts,  aniwer  to  our 
birth ;  which  is  not  a  fufj^enfion  of  the  faculties 
which  we  had  before  it,  or  a  total  change  of  the 
ftate  of  life  in  which  we  exifted  when  in  the 
womb;  but  a  continuation  of  both,  with  llich 
and  iuch  g-reat  alterations. 

Nay,  for  ought  we  know  of  ourfelves,  of  our 
prelent  life  and  of  death;  death  may  imme- 
diately, in  the  natural  courfe  of  things,  put  us 
into  a  higher  and  more  enlarged  ftate  of  life,  as 
our  birth  does^;  a  ftate  in  which  our  capacities, 
and  fphere  of  perception  and  of  a6lion,  may  be 
much  greater  than  at  prefent.  For  as  our  rela- 
tion to  our  external  organs  of  fenfe,  renders  us 
capable  of  exifling  in  our  prefent  flate  of  fenfa- 
tion ;  {o  it  may  be  the  only  natural  hindrance  to 
our  exifting,  immediately  and  of  courfe,  in  a 

'^There  are  three  diftinfl  queflions  relating  to  a  future  Irfe,  here 
confidered  :  Whether  death  be  the  deftruftion  of  living  agents ;  if 
not,  Whether  it  be  the  deftruftion  of  their  prefent  powers  of  re- 
flexion, as  it  certainly  is  the  deftruftion  of  their  prefent  powers  of 
fenfation  ;  and  if  not.  Whether  it  be  the  fufpenfion,  or  difcon- 
tinuance  of  the  exercife,  of  thefe  prefent  reflecting  powers.  Now, 
jf  there  be  no  reafon  to  believe  the  laft,  there  will  be,  if  that  were 
poflible,  lefs  for  the  next,  and  lefs  ftill  for  the  ffrfl. 

5  This,    according  to  Htrabo,  was  the  opinion  of  the  Brachmans, 

Bxnurov,  ylyiatv  cl<;  tsk  otTU(;  ^iov,  xa,i  rov  ivoa.\(ji.ova.  ro7^  ^tXaa-o^iacccn' 
Lib.  XV.  p.  1039.  Ed.  Amft.  1707.  To  which  opinion  perhaps 
Antoninus  may  allude  in  thefe  words,  w$-  vvv  Tusovt/.hiK;,  'rron  "/A^pv oi'  Ik 
fio^  yxrpo;  T??  yvi/cciKOi;  era  i^eMri,   sraj^    iy.oi')(tc^oti   ttiv  l/pocy  it  t}  to 

•]^V^U^iOI/  (Tti  tS  i?il'T0ii  TttTHhtVEO'ei'Txi,        Lib.  IX.  C»  J.  > 
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higher  ftate  of  refle6lion.  The  truth  is,  reafon 
does  not  at  all  fhew  us,  in  what  ftate  death  na- 
turally leaves  us.  But  were  we  fure,  that  it 
would  fulpend  all  our  perceptive  and  a61ive 
powers ;  yet  the  I'ulpenlion  of  a  power  and  the 
deflru6tion  of  it,  are  efFe6ts  fo  totally  different 
in  kind,  as  we  experience  from  deep  and  a  fwoon, 
that  we  cannot  in  any  wife  argue  from  one  to 
the  other;  or  conclude  even  to  the  lo weft  de- 
gree of  probability,  that  the  fame  kind  offeree 
which  is  fufficient  to  fufpend  our  faculties,  though 
it  be  increafed  ever  fo  much,  will  be  fufficient  to 
deftroy  them. 

Thefe  obferv^ations  together  may  be  fuffi- 
cient to  ihew,  how  little  prefumption  there  is, 
that  death  is  the  deftrudion  of  human  creatures. 
However  there  is  the  lliadow  of  an  analogy, 
which  may  lead  us  to  imagine  it  is;  the  fup- 
pofed  likenefs  which  is  obfei-ved  between  the 
decay  of  vegetables,  and  of  living  creatures. 
And  this  likenefs  is  indeed  fufficient  to  afford 
the  poets  very  apt  allufions  to  the  flowers  of 
the  field,  in  theh^  pictures  of  the  frailty  of  our 
prefent  life.  But  in  rcalbn,  the  analogy  is  fb 
far  from  holding,  that  there  appears  no  ground 
even  for  the  comparifon,  as  to  the  prefent  ques- 
tion :  becaufe  one  of  the  two  fubjeds  compared, 
is  wholly  void  of  That,  which  is  the  principal 
and  chief  thing  in  the  other,  the  power  of  per- 
ception and  of  adion;  and  which  is  the  only 
thing  we  are  inquiring  about  the  continuance 
of.  So  that  the  deftru6tion  of  a  vegetable,  is  an. '" 
event  not  fimilar  or  analogous  to  the  deftrudiioit  ' ' 
of  allying  agent. 

D  2  But 
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But  if,  as  was  above  intimated,  leaving  off 
the  delufive  cufhom  of  fiibftituting  imagination 
in  the  room  of  experience,  we  would;  confine 
ourfelves  to  what  we  do  know  and  underftand; 
if  we  would  argue  only  from  That,  and  from 
That  form  our  expectations ;  it  would  appear  at 
firil:  fight,  that  as  no  probability  of  living  beings 
ever  ceafing  to  be  fo,  can  be  concluded  from. the 
reafon  of  the  thing ;  fo  none  can  be  collected 
from  the  analogy  of  Nature ;  becaufe  we  cannot 
trace  any  living  beings  beyond  death.  But  as 
we  are  confcious  that  We  are  endued  with  ca- 
pacities of  perception  and  of  aftion,  and  are  liv- 
ing perfons;  what  we  are  to  go  upon  is,  that  we 
fhall  continue  fo,  till  we  forefee  fome  accident 
or  event,  which  will  endanger  thole  capacities, 
or  be  likely  to  deftroy  us :  w  hich  death  does  in 
no  wile  appear  to  be. 

And  thus,  when  we  go  out  of  this  world,  we 
may  pais  into  new  fcenes,  and  a  new  ftate  of 
life  and  action,  jufl:  as  naturally  as  we  came  into 
the  prefent.  ■  And  this  new  fl:ate  may  naturally 
be  a  ibcial  one.  And  the  advantages  of  it,  ad- 
vantages of  every  kind,  may  naturally  be  be- 
ftowed,  according  to  lome  fixt.  general  laws  of 
wifdom,  upon  every  one  in  proportion  to  the 
degrees  of  his  virtue.  And  though  the  advan- 
tages of  that  future  natural  ftate,  ihould  not  be 
beftowed,  as  thele  of  the  prefent  in  fome  mea- 
fure  are,  by  the  will  of  the  fociety ;  but  entire- 
ly by  his  more  immediate  a6lion,  upon  whom 
the  whole  frame  of  nature  depends:  yet  this 
diilribution  may  be  jufl  as  natural,  as  their 
being  diflributed  here  by  the  inflrumeutality  of 

men. 
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men.  And  indeed,  though  one  were  to  allow 
any  confuled  undetermined  fenfe,  which  people 
pieafe  to  put  upon  the  word  natural^  it  \^'auld 
be  a  fhortnels  of  thought  fcarce  credible,  to  ima-* 
gine,  that  no  lyflem  or  courfe  of  things  can  be 
{o^  but  only  what  we  fee  at  prelent'' :  el'pecially 
whilft  the  probability  of  a  future  life,  or  the 
natural  immortality  of  the  foul,  is  admitted  upon 
the  evidence  of  reafon;  becaufe  this  is  really 
both  admitting  and  denying  at  once,  a  ftate  of 
being  ditierent  from  the  prefent  to  be  natural. 
But  the  only  difrincl  meaning  of  that  word  is, 
fated,  fixed,  ox  fettled:  lince  what  is  natural,  as 
much  requires  and  prefuppofes  an  intelligent 
agent  to  render  it  lb,  /.  e.  to  effect  it  continually 
or  at  ftated  times;  as  what  is  fupernatural  or 
miraculous  does  to  effe61:  it  for  once.  And  from 
hence  it  mull  follow,  that  perfons  notion  of 
what  is  natural,  will  be  enlarged  in  proportion 
to  their  sfreater  knowledge  of  the  works  of 
God,  and  the  difpenfations  of  his  Providence. 
Nor  is  there  any  abfurdity  in  fuppoiing,  that 
there  may  be  beings  in  the  univerfe,  whole  ca- 
pacities, and  knowledge,  and  views,  may  be  fo 
extenfive,  as  that  the  whole  Chriflian  dilpenfa- 
tion  may  to  them  appear  natural,  z.  e.  analogous 
or  conformable  to  God's  dealings  with  other 
parts  of  his  creation;  as  natural  as  the  vilible 
known  courfe  of  things  appears  to  us.  For 
there  feems  fcarce  any  other  poffible  fenfe  to  be 
put  upon  the  word,  but  that  only  in  which  it  is 
here  ufed;  fimilar,  ftated,  or  uniform. 

I*  See  Part  II.  Ch.  ii.  p.  192  ;        and  Part  II.  Ch.  iv.  p.  223. 
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This  credibility  of  a  future  life,  which  has 
been  here  infifled  upon,  how  little  foever  it  may 
fatisfy  our  curiofity,  feems  to  anfwer  all  the 
purpofes  of  religion,  in  like  manner  as  a  demon- 
ftrative  proof  would.  Indeed  a  proof,  even  a 
demonftrative  one,  of  a  future  life,  would  not  be 
a  proof  of  religion.  For,  that  we  are  to  live 
hereafter,  is  jufl:  as  reconcileable  with  the  fcheme 
of  atheifm,  and  as  well  to  be  accounted  for  by 
it,  as  that  we  are  now  alive,  is :  and  therefore 
nothing;  can  be  more  abfurd  than  to  arg-ue  from 
that  fcheme,  that  there  can  be  no  future  ftate. 
But  as  religion  implies  a  future  ftate,  any  pre- 
fumption  againft  iuch  a  ftate,  is  a  prefumption 
asainft  religion.  And  the  forecroing  obferva- 
tions  remove  all  preiumptions  of  that  fort,  and 
prove,  to  a  very  confiderable  degree  of  probabi- 
lity, one  fundamental  do6lrine  of  religion  ; 
which,  if  believed,  would  greatly  open  and 
difpofe  the  mind  ferioufly  to  attend  to  the  gene- 
ral evidence  of  the  whole. 


CHAP.     II. 

Of  the  Government  of  God  by  Rewards  andPu- 
nijhments ;  and  partlcularlv  of  the  latter. 

THAT  which  makes  the  queftion  con- 
cerning a  future  life  to  be  of  fo  great 
importance  to  us^  is  our  capacity  of  happinefs 
and  mifery.  And  that  which  makes  the  confi- 
deration  of  it  to  be  of  lo  great  importance  to 
ySj  is  the  fuppofition  of  our  haj^pinefs  and  mifery 

Hereafter, 
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Hereafter,  depending  upon  our  aftions  Here. 
Without  this  indeed,  curiofity  could  not  but 
ibmetimes  bring  a  llibjeft,  in  which  we  may  be 
lb  highly  interefted,  to  our  thoughts;  efpecially 
upon  the  mortality  of  others,,  or  the  near  pro- 
fpeifl  of  our  own.  But  reafonable  men  would 
not  take  any  farther  thought  about  Hereafter, 
than  \\'hat  fhould  happen  thus  occafionally  to  rife 
in  their  minds,  if  it  were  certain  that  our  future 
intereir  no  way  depended  upon  our  prelent  be- 
haviour :  whereas  on  the  contrary,  if  there  be 
ground,  either  from  analogy  or  any  thing  elfe, 
to  think  it  does ;  then  there  is  reafon  alio  for 
the  moll  aftive  thought  and  fblicitude,  to  fecure 
that  intereft;  to  behave  fo  as  that  we  may 
efcape  that  mifery,  and  obtain  that  happinels  in 
another  life,  which  we  not  only  luppofe  our^ 
felves  capable  of,  but  which  we  apprehend  alio 
is  put  in  our  own  power.  And  whether  there 
be  ground  for  this  laft  apprehenlion,  certainly 
v/ould  deferve  to  be  moft  ferioufly  conlidered, 
were  there  no  other  proof  of  a  future  life  and 
intereff ,  than  that  prefumptive  one,  which  the 
foresroins:  oblervations  amount  to. 

Now  in  the  prefent  flate,  all  which  we  en- 
joy, and  a  great  part  of  what  we  fuffer,  is  put 
in  our  own  power.  For  pleafure  and  pain  are  the 
confequences  of  our  a61:ions :  and  we  are  endued 
by  the  Author  of  our  Nature  with  capacities  of 
forefeeing  thefe  conlequences.  We  find  by 
experience  He  does  not  lb  much  as  preierve 
our  lives,  exclulively  of  our  own  care  and 
attention,  to  provide  ourfelves  with,  and  to 
ITiake  ufe  of,  that  fullenance,  by  which  he  has 
D  4  appointed 
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appointed  our  lives  fhall  be  prelerved;  and 
without  which,  he  has  appointed,  they  fhall 
¥iot  be  preferved  at  all.  And  in  general  we 
forefee,  that  the  external  things,  which  are  the 
obje6ts  of  our  \arious  paliions,  can  neither  be 
obtained  nor  enjoyed,  without  exerting  ourfelves 
in  iiich  and  fiach  mannelB :  but  by  thus  exerting 
ourfelves,  we  obtain  and  enjoy  thefe  objedts,  ill 
which  our  natural  good  confifls;  or  by  this 
means  God  gives  us  the  poffeffion  and  enjoyment 
of  them.  I  know  not,  that  we  have  any  one  kind 
or  degree  of  enjoyment,  but  by  the  means  of  our 
own  adions.  And  by  prudence  and  care,  we 
may,  for  the  moft  part,  pais  our  days  in  tole- 
rable eafe  and  quiet :  or,  on  the  contrary,  we  may 
by  rafhnels,  ungoverned  paffion,  wilfulnefs,  or 
even  by  negligence,  make  ourfelves  as  miferable 
as  ever  we  pieale.  And  many  do  pleafe  to  make 
themfelve^  extremely  miferable,  i.e.  to  do  what 
they  know  beforehand  will  render  them  fo. 
They  follow  thofe  ways,  the  fruit  of  which  they 
know,  by  inftru61ion,  example,  experience,  will 
be  dilgrace  and  poverty  and  ficknels  and  un- 
timely death.  This  every  one  obierves  to  be  the 
general  courfe  of  things;  though,  it  is  to  be  al- 
lowed, we  cannot  find  by  experience,  that  all 
our  fufferinss  are  owino;  to  our  own  follies. 

Why  the  Author  of  Nature  does  not  give  his 
creatures  promifcuoufly  fuch  and  flich  percep- 
tions, without  regard  to  their  behaviour;  why 
he  does  not  m.ake  them  happy  without  the  m- 
ftrumentality  of  their  own  aclions,  and  pre- 
vent their  bringing  any  iiifferings  \ipon  them- 
lelves  ;  is  another  matter.     Perhaps  there  may 

be 
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be  fome  impoffibilities  in  the  nature  of  thuigs, 
which  we  are  unacquainted  with'.      Or  lefs 
happinefs,  it  may  be,  would  upon  the  whole  be 
produced  by  fuch  a  method  of  conduft,  than  is 
bv  the  prefent.     Or  perhaps  divine  gogchiefs, 
with  which,  if  I   miftake  not,  we  make  very 
free  in  our  fpeculations,  may  not  l^e  a  bare  fingle 
dilpofition   to  produce  happinels;  but  a  diipo- 
iition  to  make  the  good,  the  faithful,  the  honefl 
man  happy.    Perha})S  an  infinitely  perfed  Mind 
may  be  pleafed,  with  feeing  his  creatures  behave 
fuitably  to  the  nature  which  he  has  given  them; 
to  the  relations  which  he  has  placed  them  in  to 
each  other ;  and  to  that,  which  they  fland  in  to 
himfelf :  that  relation  to  himfelf,  which,  dur- 
ing their  exiftence,  is  even  necefTary,  and  which 
is  the  moft  important  one  of  all.     Perhaps,  I 
fay,  an  infinitely  perfe6t  Mind  may  be  plealed 
with  this  moral  piety  of  moral  agents,  in  and 
for  itfelf ;  as  well  as  upon  account  of  its  being 
efientially    condufive   to   the  happinefs   of  his 
creation.     Or  the  whole  end,  for  which  God 
made,  and  thus  governs  the  world,  may  be  ut- 
terly beyond  the  reach  of  our  faculties  :  there 
may  be  lomewhat  in  it  as  impoffible  for  us  to 
have  any  conception  of,  as  for  a  blind  man  to 
have  a  conception  of  colours.     But  however 
this  be,  it  is  certain  matter  of  univerfal  expe- 
rience, that  the  general  method  of  divide  admi- 
niftration,  is,  forewarning  us,  or  giving  us  ca- 
pacities to  foreiee,  with  more  or  lefs  clearnefs, 
that  if  w^e  a6i:  fo  and  fo,  we  fhall  have  fuch  en- 
joyments, if  fo  and  fo,  luch  fufferings;  and  giv- 
ing us  thofe  enjoyments,  and  making  us  feel 
thofe  fufferings,  in  confequence  of  our  adions. 
'Parti.  Ch.  vii.  p-  150,  &c. 
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"  But  all  this  is  to  be  alcribed  to  the  general 
*'  courfe  of  nature."  IVue.  This  is  the  very 
thinor  which  I  am  oblerviiKj.  It  is  to  be  arcribed 
to  the  general  courfe  of  nature :  /".  e.  not  fure'y 
to  the  words  or  ideas,  courfe  of  nature  \  but  to 
him  who  appointed  it,  and  put  things  into  it: 
or  to  a  courfe  of  operation,  from  its  uniformity 
or  conll:ancy,  called  natural";  and  which  ne- 
celTarily  implies  an  operating  agent.  For  when 
men  find  themfeives  neceffitated  to  confefs  an 
Author  of  Nature,  or  that  God  is  the  natural 
governor  of  the  world ;  they  mull:  not  deny  this 
again,  becaufe  his  government  is  uniform ;  they 
niufl  not  deny  that  he  does  things  at  all,  be^- 
caufe  he  does  them  conftantly;  becaule  the 
effefts  of  his  adting  are  permanent,  whether 
his  a61ing  be- lb  or  not;  though  there  is  no  rea- 
fon  to  think  it  is  not.  In  fliort,  every  man,  in 
every  thing  he  does,  naturally  a61:s  upon  the 
forethought  and  apprehenfion  of  avoiding  evil 
or  obtaining!:  o-ood:  and  if  the  natural  courfe  of 
things  be  the  appointment  of  God,  and  our  na- 
tural faculties  of  knowledge  and  experience, 
are  given  us  by  him;  then  the  good  and  bad 
conlequences  which  follow  our  aftions,  are  his 
a]>pointracnt,  and  our  forelight  of  thole  confe- 
quences,  is  a  warning  given  us  by  him,  how  we 
are  to  acf . 

"  Is  the  pleafure  then,  naturally  accompany- 
"  ing  every  particular  gratification  of  paffion, 
"  intended,  to  put  us  upon  gratifying  ourfelves 
"  in  every  liach  particular  inftance,  and  as  a  re- 
.'■  ward  to  us  for  lb  doing  r"  No  certainly.    Nor 
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is  it  to  be  faid,  that  our  eyes  were  naturally  in- 
tended to  give  us  the  iight  of  each  particular 
objeft,  to  which  they  do  or  can  extend;  objefts 
which  are  deftru6tive  of  them,  or  which,  for 
any  other  reafon,  it  may  become  us  to  turn  our 
eyes  from.  Yet  there  is  no  doubt,  but  that  our 
eyes  were  intended  for  us  to  tee  with.  So  nei- 
ther is  there  anv  doubt,  but  that  the  forefeen 
pleafures  and  pains  belonging  to  the  paffions, 
were  intended,  in  general,  to  induce  mankind  to 
a6t  in  fuch  and  luch  manners. 

•  Now  from  this  general  obfervation,  obvious 
to  every  one,  that  God  has  given  us  to  under- 
ftand,  he  has  appointed  fatisfadion  and  delight 
to  be  the  confequence  of  our  a61ing  in  one  man- 
ner, and  pain  and  uneafniefs  of  our  ading  in 
another,  and  of  our  not  acting  at  all;  and  that 
we  find  the  confequences,  which  we  were  be- 
forehand informed  of,  uniformly  to  follow ;  we 
may  learn,  that  v/e  are  at  prefent  adually  under 
his  government  in  the  ftrideft  and  mofl:  pro- 
per lenfe ;  in  luch  a  fenfe,  as  that  he  rewards 
and  punilhes  us  for  our  a61:ions.  An  Author  of 
Nature  being  fuppoled,  it  is  not  fo  much  a  de- 
duction of  reafon,  as  a  matter  of  experience,  that 
we  are  thus  under  his  government :  under  his 
government,  in  the  lame  fenfe,  as  we  are  under 
the  2:overnment  of  civil  mao-iftrates.  Becaufc 
the  annexing  plealure  to  Ibme  actions,  and  pam 
to  others,  in  our  power  to  do  or  forbear,  and 
giving  notice  of  this  appointment  beforehand 
to  thole  whom  it  concerns ;  is  the  proper  formal 
notion  of  government.  Whether  the  plealiire 
pr  pain  which  thus  follows  upon  our  behaviour, 

be 
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be  owing,  to  the  Author  of  Nature's  a61ing  upon 
us  every  moment  which  we  feel  it ;  or  to  his 
having  at  once  contrived  and  executed  his  own 
part  in  the  plan  of  the  world ;  makes  no  alter- 
ation as  to  the  matter  before  us.  For  if  civil 
magiftrates  could  make  the  fan61ions  of  their 
laws  take  place,  without  interpofmg  at  all,  after 
they  had  pafTed  them ;  without  a  trial,  and  the 
formalities  of  an  execution :  if  they  were  able 
to  make  their  laws  execute  themlelves,  or  every 
offender  to  execute  them  upon  himfelf;  we 
fhould  be  juft  in  the  fame  fenie  under  their  go- 
vernment then,  as  we  are  nov/ :  but  in  a  much 
higher  degree,  and  more  perfeft  manner.  Vain 
is  the  ridicule,  with  which,  one  forel'ees,  fome 
perfons  will  divert  themfelves,  upon  linding  lef- 
fer  pains  coniidered  as  inftances  of  divine  punifli- 
ment.  There  is  no  poffibility  of  anfwering  or 
evading  the  general  thing  here  intended,  with- 
out denying  all  final  caufes.  For  final  caufes 
being  admitted,  the  pleafures  and  pains  now 
mentioned  mufl;  be  admitted  too  as  inftances  of 
them.  And  if  they  are ;  if  God  annexes  delight 
to  fome  a6lions,  and  uneafuiefs  to  others,  with 
an  apparent  defign  to  induce  us  to  a6l  {o  and  fo ; 
then  he  not  only  difpenfes  happinefs  and  mifery, 
but  alio  rewards  and  puniflies  adions.  If,  for 
example,  the  pain  which  we  feel,  upon  doing 
what  tends  to  the  deftruclion  of  our  bodies,  fup- 
pofe  upon  too  near  approaches  to  fire,  or  upon 
wounding  ourfelves,  be  appointed  by  the  Author 
of  Nature  to  prevent  our  doing  what  thus  tends 
to  our  definition ;  this  is  altogether  as  much  an 
inflance  of  his  punifhing  our  adions,  and  con- 
fequently  of  our  being  under  his  government, 
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as  declaring  by  a  voice  from  heaven,  that  if  we 
aded  fo,  he  would  inflitfi:  l.ucli  pain  upon  us,  and 
inflicting  it,  whether  it  be  greater  or  lefs. 

Thus  \yt  find,  that  the  true  notion  or  concep- 
tion of  the  Author  of  Nature,  is  that  of  a  maf- 
ter  or  governor,  prior  to  the  confideration  of  his 
moral  attributes.  The  fad:  of  our  cafe,  which 
we  find  by  experience,  is,  that  he  a61ually  exer- 
cifes  dominion  or  government  over  us  at  prelent, 
by  rewarding  and  punilhing  us  for  our  actions, 
in  as  ftridl;  and  proper  a  fenfe  of  thefe  \\'ords, 
and  even  in  the  fame  fenfe,  as  children,  fervants, 
ilibjecfs,  are  rewarded  and  puniflied  by  thoie 
who  govern  them. 

And  thus  the  whole  analogy  of  Nature,  the 
whole  prefent  courle  of  things,  moft  fully  Ihows, 
that  there  is  nothins;  incredible  in  the  sienerai 
doctrine  of  religion;  that  God  will  reward  and 
punifh  men  for  their  a6lions  hereafter:  nothing 
mcredible,  T  mean,  arifing  out  of  the  notion  of 
rewarding  and  punifhing.  For  the  whole  courle 
of  nature  is  a  prefent  inftance  of  his  exercifing 
that  government  over  us,  which  implies  in  it 
rewarding  and  punifhing. 

BUT  as  divme  punifhment  is  what  men 
chiefly  obje6t  againft,  and  are  mofl:  unwil- 
hng  to  allow;  it  may  be  proper  to  mention 
fome  circumflances  in  the  natural  courle  of 
punifhments  at  prefent,  which  are  analogous  to 
what  relig-ion  teaches  us  concernino-  a  future 
ftate  of  punilhment ;  indeed  fo  analogous,  that 
as  they  add  a  farther  credibility  to  it,  io  they 

cannot 
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cannot  but  raife  a  moft  ferious  apprehenfion  of 
it  in  thofe  who  will  attend  to  them. 

It  has  been  now  obferved,  that  ilich  and  fuch 
miferies  naturally  follow  flichand  fuchaftions  of 
imprudence  and  wilfulnefs,  as  well  as  actions 
more  commonly  and  naore  diftin611y  confidered 
as  vitious ;  and  that  thefe  confequences,  when . 
they  may  be  foreleen,  are  properly  natural  pu- 
iiiHiments  annexed  to  fuch  anions.  For  the  ge- 
neral thing  here  ihlifted  upon,  is,  not  that  we  fee 
a  great  deal  of  mifery  in  the  world,  but  a  great 
deal  which  men  bring  upon  themfelves  by  their 
own  behaviour,  which  they  might  have  fore- 
feen  and  avoided.  Now  the  circumftances  of 
thefe  natural  punishments,  particularly  delerv- 
ing  our  attention,  are  fuch  as  thefe ;  That  often- 
times they  follow,  or  are  infli61ed  in  confequence 
of,  adiions,  which  procure  many  prefent  advan- 
tages, and  are  accompanied  with  much  prefent 
pleafure;  for  inftance,  iicknefs  and  untimely 
death  is  the  conlequence  of  intemperance, 
though  accompanied  v.  itli  the  higheii  mirth 
and  jollity  :  That  thefe  punifhments  are  often 
much  greater,  than  the  advantages  or  pleafures 
obtained  by  the  actions,  of  which  they  are  the 
punifhments  or  confequences :  That  though 
we  may  imagine  a  confritution  of  nature,  in 
which  thefe  natural  punifliments,  which  are 
in  fa6l  to  follow,  would  follow,  immediately 
upon  fuch  anions  being  done,  or  very  loon  af- 
ter; we  find  on  the  contrary  in  our  world,  that 
they  are  often  delayed  a  great  while,  fometimes 
even  till  long  after  the  a6tions  accafioning  them 
are  forgot;  fo  that  the  conftitution  of  nature  is 
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fuch,  that  delay  of  piiniHimeiit  is  no  fort  nor 
degree  of  prelumption  of  final  impnnity:  That 
after  fuch  delay,  thefe  natural  punifliments  or 
miferies  often  come,  not  by  degrees,  but  fud- 
denly,  with  violence,  and  at  once;  however, 
the  chief  milery  often  does :  That  as  certainty 
of  llich  dillant  mifery  following  Inch  anions,  is 
never  afforded  perions;  lo  perhaps  during  the 
a6lions,  they  have  leldom  a  diftin6t  full  expetla- 
tion  of  its  following^:  and  many  times  the  cafe 
is  only  thus,  that  they  lee  in  general,  or  may  lee, 
the  credibility,  that  intemperance,  luppole,  will 
bring  after  it  difeafes;  civil  crimes,  civil  punifli- 
ments ;  when  yet  the  real  probability  often  is, 
that  they  ihall  eicape  :  but  things  notwithftand- 
ing  take  their  deftined  courle,  and  the  m-iiery 
inevitably  follov/s  at  its  appointed  time,  in  very 
many  of  thefe  cafes.  Thus  alio  though  youtli 
may  be  alledged  as  an  excufe  for  rafhnels  and 
folly,  as  being  naturally  thoughtlels,  and  not 
clearlv  forel'eeing  all  the  confequences  of  being 
untra61able  and  profligate ;  this  does  not  hinder, 
but  that  thefe  confequences  follow,  and  are 
grievouily  felt,  throughout  the  whole  courfe  of 
mature  life.  Habits  contrafted  even  in  that  aee, 
are  often  utter  ruin  :  and  men's  luccejfs  in  the 
world,  not  only  in  the  common  fenfe  of  worldly 
Hiccefs,  but  their  real  happlnefs  and  mifer} ,  de- 
pends, in  a  great  degree,  and  in  various  ways, 
upon  the  manner  in  which  they  pafs  their  youth; 
which  conlequences  they  for  the  moil  part  ViS.^- 
Ie61  to  confider,  and  perhaps  feldom  can  pro- 
perly be  faid  to  believe,' beforehand.  It  requires 
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slfo  to  be  mentioned,  that  in  numberlefs  cafes, 
the  natural  courle  of  things  affords  us  opportu- 
nities for  procuring  advantages  to  ourlelves  at 
certain  times,  which  we  cannot  procure  when 
we  will ;  nor  ever  recall  the  opportunities,  if  we 
have  neo;le6ted  them.  Indeed  the  general  courfe 
of  nature  is  an  example  of  this.  Xi^  during  the 
opportunity  of  youth,  perfons  are  indocile  and 
felf-v/ill'd  ;  they  inevitably  fuffer  in  their  future 
life,  for  want  of  thofe  acquirements,  which 
they  neglecled  the  natural  feafon  of  attaining.  If 
the  hufbandman  lets  his  feed-time  pafs  without 
fowing,  the  whole  year  is  loft  to  him  beyond 
recovery.  In  like  manner,  though  after  men 
have  been  guilty  of  folly  and  extravagance  up  to 
a  certain  degree,  it  is  often  in  their  power,  for 
inftance,  to  retrieve  their  affairs,  to  recover 
their  health  and  chara6ler;  at  leaft  in  good 
meafure :  yet  real  reformation  is,  in  many 
cafes,  of  no  avail  at  all  towards  preventing 
the  miferies,  poverty,  ficknefs,  infamy,  na- 
turally annexed  to  folly  and  extravagance 
exceeding  that  degree.  There  .is  a  certain  bound 
to  imprudence  and  mifbehaviour,  which  be- 
ing tranfgrelfed,  there  remains  no  place  for 
repentance  in  the  natural  coiirle  of  things. 
It  is  further  very  much  to  be  remarked, 
that  negle6ls  from  inconfideratenefs,  want  of 
attention"',  not  looking  about  us  to  fee  what 
we  have  to  do,  are  often  attended  with  confe- 
quences  altogether  as  dreadful,  as  any  a<5live 
mift)ehaviour,  from  the  moft  extravagant  paffion. 
And  laftly,  civil  gover;>ment  being  natural,  the 
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punifliments  of  it  are  fo  too  :  and  fome  of  thefe 
punifhmeiits  are  capital ;  as  the  etFedls  of  a  dif- 
Ibkite  courfe  of  pleafurc  are  often  mortal.  So 
that  many  natural  punifliments  are  final"  to  him, 
who  incurs  them,  if  conlidered  only  in  his  tem- 
poral capacity:  and  leem  inflided  by  natural 
appointment,  either  to  remove  the  offender  out 
of  the  way  of  being  further  mifchievous;  or  as 
an  example,  though  frequently  a  difregarded 
one,  to  thole  who  are  left  behind. 

Thefe  things  are  not,  what  we  call  accidental, 
or  to  be  met  with  only  now  and  then  ;  but  they 
are  things  of  every  day's  experience  :  they  pro- 
ceed from  general  laws,  very  general  ones,  by 
which  God  governs  the  world,  in  the  natural 
courfe  of  his  providence.  And  they  are  (o 
analogous,  to  what  religion  teaches  us  concern- 

"  The  general  confideration  of  a  future  ftate  of  puni(hment» 
moft  evidently  belongs  to  the  fubjeft  of  natural  relioion;  But  if 
any  of  thefe  reflexions  (liould  be  thought  to  relate  more  peculiarly 
ro  this  doc'^riue,  as  taught  in  fcripture  ;  the  reader  is  defired  to  ob- 
ferve,  that  gentile  writers,  both  moralifls  and  poets,  fpeak  of  the 
future  puiiidiment  of  the  wicked,  both  as  to  the  duration  and  degree 
of  it,  in  a  like  manner  of  exprefiion  and  o.  Jefcription,  as  the  fcrip- 
ture does.  So  that  all  which  can  pofitively  be  alTerted  to  be  mattef 
of  mere  revelation,  with  regard  to  this  doftrine,  feems  to  be,  that 
the  great  dirtinftion  between  the  righteous  and  the  wicked,  fliall 
be  made  at  the  end  of  this  world ;  that  each  fliall  then  receive  ac- 
cording to  his  deferts.  Reafon  did,  as  it  well  mighr^  conclude  that 
it  fliould,  finally  and  upon  the  whole,  be  well  with  the  righteous* 
and  ill  with  the  wicked  :  but  it  could  not  be  determined  upon  any 
principles  of  reafon,  whether  human  creatures  might  not  have  beetl 
appointed  to  pafs  thrbugh  other  ftates  of  life  and  being,  before  that 
diftributive  jullice  fhould  finally  and  effedually  take  place.  Reve- 
lation teaches  us,  that  the  next  flate  of  things  after  the  prefent,  is 
appointed  for  the  execution  of  this  juflice;  that  it  (liallbe  no  longer 
delayed,;  but  the  myjiery  of  Ghi,  the  great  mvftery  of  his  fuffering 
vice  and  confufion  to  }^xt\2c\,  JJiall  then  be  fimjlud ;  and  h^w'^tahe 
to  him  his  great  poioer  and  tjHI  reign,  by  rendering  to  every  one  ac- 
cording to  his  works. 
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ing  the  future   piinlfliment  of  the   wicked,  fa 
much  of  a  piece  \vith  it,  that  both  would  natu- 
rally be  expreiled  in  the  very  fame  A\'ords,  and 
manner  of  defcription.     In  the  book  of  Pro- 
verbs" ^  for  inifliance,  Wiidom  is  introduced,  as 
frequenting  the  moft  public  places   of  refort,- 
and  as  reje^ied  when  file  offers  herlelf  as  the 
natural  appointed  guide  of  human  life.     Horn 
long^  fpcaking  to  thofe  who  are  paffing  -througlx 
it,  how  long^  ye  ftmple  ones^   'Will  ve  love  folly ^ 
and  the  f corners  delight  m  their  fcorn'mg,  and  fools 
hate  knozvledge?  I'urnye  at  my  reproof.  Behold^  I 
will  pour  out  myfpirit  upon  you,  I  will  make  hiow?t 
my  words  unto  you.     But  upon  being  negle61ed, 
Becaife  I  have  called,  and  ye  refufed,  I  have 
jiretched  out  my  hand,  and  fio  man  regarded i  but 
ye  have  fet  at  nought  all  my  counfel,  and  would 
'none  of  my  reproof:  I  alfo  will  laugh  at  your  cala- 
mity, I  will  mock  whe?j.  your  fear  comeih ;  when 
your  fear  cometh  as  deflation,  and  your  dejirutiion 
Cometh  as  a  whirlwind',  when  diflrefs  and  anguiJJi 
cometh  upon  you.     'T'hen  jliall  they  call  upon  me, 
but  I  will  not  anfwer  ;  they  Jliall  feek  me  early,, 
but  they  fliall  not  fnd  me.     This  pafTage,  every 
one  fees,  is  poetical,  and  fome  parts  of  it  arc 
highly  figurative;  but  their  meaning  is  obvious. 
And  the  thing  intended  is  exprefied  more  lite- 
rally in  the  following  words ;  For  that  they  hated 
knowledge,  and  did  not  chufe  the  fear  of  the  Lord 

' therefore  fliall  they  eat  of  the  f^uit  of  their 

0W71  way,  and  be  filled  with  their  own  devices. 
■For  the  fecurity  of  the  fmple  Jliall  flay  them,  and 
the  profperity  of  fools  jliall  deflroy  them.  And  the 
whole  paffage  is  fo  equally  applicable,  to  what 
we  experience  in  the  prelent  world,  concerning 
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the  confequences  of  men's  aclions,  and  to  what 
rehgion  teaches  us  is  to  be  expe<?i:ed  in  another, 
that  it  may  be  queftioned  whiCh  of  the  two  was 
principally  intended. 

Indeed  when  one  has  been  recolledling  the 
proper  proofs  of  a  future  ftate  of  rewards  and 
punKhments,  nothing  methinks  can  give  one 
lb  fenfible  an  aj^preheniion  of  the  latter,  or  re* 
prelentation  of  it  to  the  mind ;    as  obferving, 
that  after  the  many  difregarded  checks,  aemo- 
jiitions  and  warnings,  which  people  meet  with 
in  the  ways  of  vice  and  folly  and  extravagance  ; 
warnings  from  their  very  nature ;  from  the  ex- 
amples of  others ;  from  the  IcfTer  inconveniences 
which  they  bring  upon  themfelves ;    from   the 
inilruftions  of  wife  and  virtuous  men  c    after 
thefe  have  been  long  deli3ifed,  fcorned,  ridicul- 
ed: after  the  chief  bad  confequences,  temporal 
confequences,  of  their  follies,  have  been  delayed 
for  a  great  while ;  at  length  they  break  in  irre^ 
fiflibly,  like  an  armed  force :  repentance  is  too 
late  to  relieve,  and  can  ferve  only  to  aggravate, 
their  diftrefs:  the  cafe  is  become  defperate:  and 
poverty  and  licknels,  remorfe  and  anguifli,  in- 
famy raid  death,  the  efte<5ts  of  their  own  doings, 
overwhelm  them,  beyond  poffibility  of  remedy 
or  elcape.     This  is  an  account  of  what  is  in 
fact  the  general  coniliitution  of  nature. 

It  is  not  in  any  ibrt  meant,  that  according  to 
\^iat  appears  at  prefent  of  the  natural  courfe 
of  things,  men  are  always  uniformly  punifhed 
in  proportion  to  their  miibehaviour:  but  that; 
there  are  very  many  inftances  of  miibehaviour 
E  2  piinifhed 
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puniflled  in  the  feveral  ways  now  mentioned^  and 
very  dreadful  inftances  too;  llifficient  to  fliow 
v/hat  the  laws  of  the  univerfe  may  admit  J  and,  if 
thoroughly  confidered,  luffixient  fully  to  anfwer 
all  objections  againft  the  credibility  of  a  future 
ftate  of  punifiiments,  from  any  imaginations, 
that  the  frailty  of  our  nature  and  external  temp- 
tations^ almoft  annihilate  the  guilt  of  human 
vices ;  as  well  as  objections  of  another  fort ;  from 
necefiity;'from  fuppofitions,  that  the  will  of  an 
infinite  being  cannot  be  contradifted ;  or  that  he 
mufh  be  incapable  of  offence  and  provocation''. 

Reflections  of  this  kitld  are  not  without  their 
terrors  to  ferious  perions,  the  mofl:  free  from  en-' 
thufiafm,  and  of  the  greatefl  ftrength  of  mind; 
but  it  is  fit  things  be  ftated  and  confidered  as  they 
really  are.  And  there  is,  in  the  prefent  age,  a 
vcertain  fearlelTnefs,  with  regard  to  what  may  be 
vhereafter  under  the  government  of  God,  which, 
nothing  but  an  univerfally  acknowledged  de- 
monftration  on  the  fide  of  atheilm  can  juftify; 
and  which  makes  it  quite  neceffary,  that  men  be 
reminded,  and  if  pofilble  made  to  feel,  that  there 
is  no  fort  of  ground  for  being  thus  preiump- 
tuous,  even  upon  the  mofi:  fceptical  principles. 
For,  may  it  not  be  faid  of  any  perfon  upon  his 
being  born  into  the  world,  he  may  behave  fo,  as 
to  be  of.  no  fervice  to  it,  but  by  being  made  an 
example  of  the  woful' efteCls  of  vice  and  folly? 
That  he  may,  as  any  one  may,  if  he  will,  incur 
an  infamous  execution,  from  the  hands  of  civil 
juftice ;  or  in  Ibme  other  courfe  of  extravagance 

P  See  Cb^p.  iv.  and  vi, 
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Shorten  his  days;  or  bring  upon  himielf  infamy 
and  dileaies  woiie  than  death  I  So  that  it  had 
been  better  for  him,  even  with  regard  to  the 
prefent  world,  that  he  had  never  been  born. 
And  is  there  any  pretence  of  reafon,  for  peo- 
ple to  think  theml'elves  fecure,  and  talk  as  if 
they  had  certain  proof,  that  let  them  a6t  as  li- 
centioufly  as  they  will,  there  can  be  nothing 
analogous  to  this,  with  regard  to  a  future  ana 
more  general  intereft,  under  the  j^rovidence  and 
government  of  the  iame  God  ? 


C  H  A  P.     III. 

Of  the  Moral  Governme?it  of  God* 

AS  the  mianifold  appearances  of  defign  and 
of  final  caufes,  in  the  conftitution  of  the 
world,  prove  it  to  be  the  work  of  an  intelligent 
JVIind ;  fo  the  particular  final  caufes  of  plealure 
and  pain  diftributed  amongfthis  creatures,  prove 
that  they  are  under  his  government:  what  may- 
be called  his  natural  g-overnment  of  creatures 
endued  with  fenfe  and  reafon.  This,  however, 
implies  fomewhat  more  than  feems  ufually  at- 
tended to,  when  we  fpeak  of  God's  natural  go- 
vernment of  the  world.  It  implies  government 
of  the  very  fame  kind  with  that,  which  a  mafter 
exercifes  over  his  fervants,  or  a  civil  magiftrate 
over  his  liibje^ls.  Thefe  latter  inftances  o,f 
iinal  caufes,  as  really  prove  an  intelligent  Go^ 
V^rnor  of  the  world,  in  the  fenfe  now  mentioned^ 
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and  before*  diftindly  treated  of;  as  any  other 
inflances  of  final  caufes  prove  an  intelligent 
Maker  of  it. 

But  this  alone  does  not  appear  at  firft  fight  to 
determine  any  thing  certainly,  concerning  the 
moral  charafter  of  the  Author  of  Nature,  con- 
iidered  in  this  relation  of  governor;  does  not 
afcertain  his  government  to  be  moral,  or  prove 
that  he  is  the  righteous  judge  of  the  world. 
Moral  government  confifts,  not  barely  in  re- 
warding and  punifhing  men  for  their  aftions, 
which  the  moil  tyrannical  perfon  may  do :  bvit 
in  rewarding  the  righteous  and  punifning  the 
wicked ;  in  rendering  to  men  according  to  their 
a61:ions,  confidered  as  good  or  evil.  And  the 
perfe6tion  of  moral  government  confifts  in  do- 
ine  this,  with  regard  to  all  intellio-ent  creatures, 
in  an  exact  proportion  to  their  perfonal  merits 
or  dements. 

Some^  men  feem  to  think  the  only  character 
of  the  Author  of  Nature  to  be  that  of  fimple 
abfohite  benevolence.  This,  confidered  as  a 
principle  of  a61ion  and  infinite  in  degree,  is  a 
difpofition  to  produce  the  greatefi:  pofi'ible  hap- 
pinefs,  without  regard  to  perfons  behaviour, 
otherwile  than  as  luch  regard  would  produce 
higher  degrees  of  it.  And  fuppofing  this  to  be 
the  only  chara^er  of  God,  veracity  andjuflice 
in  him  would  be  nothing  but  benevolence  con- 
duced bv  wifdom.   Now  liirely  this  ought  not  to 

"be  ailqrtedjunlefs  it  can  be  proved ;  for  we  fi^^^-id' 
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(peak  with  cautious  reverence  u]}on  fuch  a  fub- 
je61.  And  whether  it  can  be  |>roved  or  no,  is  not 
the  thing  here  to  be  inquired  into;  but  whether 
in  the  conftitution  and  condu(!:l:  of  the  world,  a 
righteous  government  be  not  diibernibly  phunied 
out :  which,  neceirariiy  impHes  a  righteous  go- 
vernor. There  irjav  poffibly  be  in  the  creation, 
beings,  to  whom  the  Author  of  Nature  mani- 
^fefls  himfelf  under  this  m.ofl:  amiable  of  all  cha- 
rafters,  this  of  infinite  abiolute  benevolence  ; 
for  it  is  the  moft  amiable,  fuppoling  it  not,  as 
perhaps  it  is  not,  incompatible  with  juilice :  but 
he  manifefts  himlelf  to  us  under  the  charafter  of 
a  righteous  governor.  He  may,  confidently  with 
this,  be  {imply  and  abfolutely  benevolent,  in  the 
lenle  now  explained :  but  he  is,  for  he  has  given 
ns  a  proof  in  the  conftitution  and  conducl  of  the 
world  that  he  is,  a  governor  over  lervants,  as  he 
revv'ards  and  puniflies  us  for  our  actions.  And 
in  the  conftitution  and  condu6t  of  it,  he  may 
alfo  have  given,  befides  the  reafon  of  the  thing, 
and  the  natural  prefages  of  confcience,  clear 
and  diilincl;  intimations,  that  his  government  is 
righteous  or  moral :  clear  to  fuch  as  think  the 
nature  of  it  deferving  their  attention :  and  yet 
not  to  every  carelels  perfon,  who  cafts  a  traa-^ 
iient  refieftion  upon  the  fi.ibjedl''. 

^  The  objeftlons  againft  religion,  from  the  evidence  of  it  not  be- 
ing univerfal,  nor  fo  ftrong  as  might  pollil^lv  have  been,  mav  be 
urged  againft  natural  religion,  as  well  as  againll:  revealed.  And 
therefore  the  confuleration  of  them  belongs  to  the  firft  part  of  this 
Treatife,  as  well  as  the  fecond.  But  as  thefe  objeclions  are  chiefly 
urged  againft  revealed  religion,  I  chofe  to  confider  tliem  in  the  fe- 
cond Part.  And  the  anfwer  to  them  there,  Ch.  vi.  as  urged  againll 
Chriftianity,  being  almoft  equally  applicable  to  them  as  urged 
againft  the  Religion  of  Nature;  to  avoid  repetition,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  that  chapter. 
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But  it  is  particularly  to  be  obferved,  that  the 
divine  government,  which  we  experience  our-^ 
felves  under  in  the  prefent  ftate,  taken  alone,  is 
allowed  not  to  be  the  perfe6tion  of  moral  go- 
vernment. And  yet  this  by  no  means  hinders, 
but  that  there  may  be  fomewhat,  be  it  more  or 
lefs,  truly  moral  in  it.  A  righteous  government 
may  plainly  appear  to  be  carried  on  to  fome  de- 
gree: enough  to  give  us  the  apprehenfion  that 
it  fhall  be  compleated,  or  carried  on  to  that  de- 
gree of  pcrfe6lion  which  religion  teaches  us  it 
fliall ;  but  which  cannot  appear,  till  much  more 
of  the  divine  adminiftration  be  feen,  than  can  in 
the  prefent  life.  And  the  defign  of  this  Chap- 
ter is  to  inquire,  how  far  this  is  the  cafe :  how 
far,  over  and  above  the  moral  nature"  which 
God  has  eiven  us,  and  our  natural  notion  of  him 
as  righteous  governor  of  thofe  his  creatures,  to 
whom  he  has  given  this  nature  ^ ;  I  fay  how  far 
befides  this,  the  principles  and  beginnings  of  a 
moral  government  over  the  world  may  be  difr- 
cerncd,  notwithftanding  and  amidll  all  the  con- 
fulion  and  diforder  of  it. 

Now  one  might  mention  here,  what  has  becH 
often  urged  with  great  force,  that  in  general,  lefs 
uneafinefs  and  more  latisfa6lion,  are  the  natural 
confequences^  of  a  virtuous  than  pf  a  vicious 
courfe  of  life,  in  the  prefent  flate,  as  an  inftance 
of  a  moral  government  eftabiifhed  in  nature ; 
an  inftance  of  it,  colleded  from  experience  and 
prefent  matter  of  fa6l.  But  it  muft  he  owned  a 
thing  of  difficulty  to  v/eigh  and  balance  plea- 

?  Differ  tat  ion  i.  ''  Ch.  vi,  p. 

?  §?^  Lord  Shnfirjhurf^  Inquiry  concerning  V'rtue,  Part  II. 
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fiires  and  uneafinefles,  each  amongft  themfelves, 
and  alio  againfh  each  other,   fo  as  to  make  an 
eftimate  with  any  exaclnefs,  of  the  overplus  of 
happinefs  on  the  fide  of  virtue.     And  it  is  not 
impofiible,  that,  amidft  the  infinite  diforders  of 
the  world,  there  may  be  exceptions  to  the  hap- 
pinefs of  virtue ;  even  with  regard  to  thofe  per- 
fons,  whofe  courfe  of  life  from  their  youth  up, 
has  been  blamelefs ;  and  more  with  regard  to 
thofe,  who  have  gone  on  for  fome  time  in  the 
ways  of  vice,   and  have  afterwards  reformed. 
For  iuppofe  an  inftance  of  the  latter  cafe  ;  a 
perfon  with  his  paffions  inflamed,  his  natural 
faculty  of  felf-government  impaired  by  habits 
of  indulgence,  and  with  all  his  vices  about  him, 
like  fo  many  harpies,  craving  for  their  accul^ 
tomed  gratification :  who  can  fay  how  long  it 
might  be,  before  fuch  a  perfon  would  find  more 
fatisfaftion  in  the   reafonablenefs  and  prefent 
good  confequences  of  virtue,  than  difficulties  and 
felf- denial  in   the  reftraints  of  it ;  experience 
alio  Ihows,  that  men  can,  to  a  great  degree,  get 
over  their  fenfe  of  Ihame,  fo  as  that  by  profef- 
fing   themfelves  to  be   without  principle,  and 
avowing  even  dire61  villainy,  they  can  Ilipport 
themfelves  a2;ainil:  the  infamv  of  it.  But  as  the 
ill   actions  of  any  one  will  probably  be  more 
talked  of,  and  oftener  thrown  in  his  way,  upon 
his  reformation ;  fo  the  infamy  of  them  will  be 
much  more  felt,  after  the  natural  fenfe  of  virtue 
and  of  honour  is  recovered.  UneafinefTes  of  this 
kind  ought  indeed  to  be  put  to  the  account  of 
former  vices :  yet  it  will  be  faid,  they  are  in  part 
the  confequences  of  reformation.     Still   I  am 
far  frorp  allowing  it. doubtful,  whether  virtue, 

upon 
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upon  the  whole,  l>e  happier'  than  vice  in  the 
preient  world.  But  if  it  were,  yet  the  begin- 
nings of  a  righteous  adminiftration  may  beyond 
ail  queicioo  be  found  in  nature,  if  we  will  atten- 
tively inquire  after  them.     And, 

I.  In  whatever  manner  the  notion  of  God's 
moral  Government  over  the   world  might  ho.' 
treated,  if  it  did  not  appear,  whether  he  wera 
in  a  proper  fenfe  our  governor  at  all :  yet  when 
it  is  certain  matter  of  experience,  that  he  does 
manifeft  himielf  to  us  under  the  chara6ler  of  a 
governor,  in  the  fenfe  explained '^;  it  mufl:  de- 
lerve  to  be  conlidered,  whether  there  be  not 
reafon  to  apprehend,  that  he  may  be  a  righteous 
or  moral  governor.     Since  it  appears  to  be  fa6i, 
that  God  does  govern  mankind  by  the  method 
of  rewards  and  punifhments,  according  to  lome 
fettled  rules  of  diflribution;  it  is  lurely  a  quel- 
tion  to  be  alked.  What  prefumption   is   there 
againft   his   finally   rewarding    and    punilhing 
them  according  to  this  particular  rule,  namely, 
as  they  a^l  reafonably  or   unreaibnably,  virtu- 
oufly  or  viciouily  ?  lince  rendering  men  happy 
or  miferableby  this  rule,  certainly  falls  in,  much 
more  fails  in,  with  our  natural  apprcheniions 
and  icnfe  of  things,  than  doing  fo  by  any  other 
rule  whatever :  fince  rewarding  and  punilhing 
a61ions  by  any  other  rule,  would  appear  much 
harder  to  be  accounted  for,  by  minds  formed 
as  he  has  formed  ours.     Be  the  evidence  of  re- 
ligion then  more  or  lefs  clear,  the  expe61ation 
which  it  raifes  in  us,  that  the  righteous  fhall, 

*■  Chapr  ii, 
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upon  the  whole,  be  happy,  and  the  wicked  mi- 
ferable,  cannot  however  pollibly  be  conlidered 
as  abiurd  or  chimerical ;  becaufe  it  is  no  more 
than  an  expeftation,  that  a  method  of  govern- 
ment already  begun,  fhall  be  carried  on,  the 
method  of  rewarding  and  punifliing  a61ions; 
and  fhall  be  carried  on  by  a  particular  rule, 
which  unavoidably  appears  to  us  at  firfl  fight 
more  natural  than  any  other,  the  rule  which 
we  call  diltributive  juftice.     Nor, 

II.  Ought  it  to  be  entirely  pafTed  o^er,  tliat 
tranquillity,  iatisfaftion,  and  external  advan- 
tages, being  the  natural  confequences  of  pru- 
dent management  of  ourfelves,  and  our  affairs; 
and  railinefs,  profligate  negligence,  and  wilful 
folly,  bringing  after  them  many  inconveniences 
and  fufferings ;  thefe  afford  inflances  of  a  right 
conftitution  of  nature :  as  the  corre6f  ion  of  chil- 
dren, for  their  ov/n  lakes,  and  by  way  of  ex-^ 
ample,  when  they  run  into  danger  or  hurt  them- 
felves,  is  a  part  of  right  education.  And  thus, 
that  God  governs  the  world  by  general  fixt  laws, 
that  he  has  endued  us  with  capacities  of  refie6t- 
ing  upon  this  conftitution  of  things,  and  fore- 
ieeing  the  good  and  bad  confequences  of  our 
behaviour ;  plainly  implies  fome  fort  of  moral 
government:  fince  from  fuch  a  conftitution  0/ 
things  it  cannot  but  follow,  that  prudence  an4 
imprudence,  which  are  of  the  nature  of  virtue 
and  vice,  ^muft  be,  as  they  are,  refpeOively  re-, 
warded  and  punifhed. 

8  See  Diflert.  H. 
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III.  Fj'om  the  natural  coiirle  of  things,  vi- 
cious aftions  are,  to  a  great  degree,  a«51ua]ly 
pimifhed  as  milchievoiis  to  ibciety ;  and  beiides 
punifhinent  actually  iuflicied  upon  this  account, 
there  is  alfo  the  fear  and  appreheniion  of  it  in 
thofe  perfons,  wliofe  crimes  have  rendered  theni 
obnoxious  to  it,  in  caie  of  a  difcovery ;  this 
ftate  of  fear  being  itfelf  often  a  very  confider- 
■sM^  punifliiTient.  The  natural  fear  and  ap]:)re- 
henlion  of  it  too,  which  retrains  from  fuch 
crimes,  is  a  declaration  of  nature  againft  them. 
It  is  necelTarv  to  the  very  being  of  fociety,  that 
vices  deftru^tive  of  it,  fhould  be  j)unifhed  as  be^ 
in<r  fo\  the  vices  of  fallehood,  injulliice,  cruelty: 
which  punifhment  therefore  is  as  natural  as  io- 
cietv;  and  fo  is  an  inftance  of  a  kind  of  moral 
«^overnment,  naturally  eftabliihed  and  a61;ually 
takino-  place.  And,  lince  the  certain  natural 
courfe  of  things,  is  the  conduft  of  Providence 
or  the  government  of  God,  though  carried  on  by 
the  inftrumentality  of  men  ;  the  obfervation  here 
made  amounts  to  this,  that  mankind  find  them- 
felves  placed  by  him  in  luch  circumllances,  as 
that  thev  are  unavoidably  accountable  for  their 
behaviour,  and  are  often  punifhed,  and  fome- 
times  rewarded  under  his  government,  in  the 
view  of  their  being  mifchievous,  or  eminently 
l)eneficial  to  fociety. 

If  it  be  objected  that  good  a6tions,  and  fuch 
as  are  beneficial  to  fociety,  are  often  puniihed, 
as  in  the  cafe  of  perfecution  and  in  other  cafes; 
and  that  ill  and  mifchievous  adions  are  often 
rc\\arded  :  it  may  be  anfwered  diftin^tly;  fii'f^-* 
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that  this  is  in  no  fort  necefllin^and  confequently 
not  natural,  in  the  fenle  in  which  it  is  necei- 
lan-,  and  therefore  natural,  that  ill  or  milchie- 
vous  atSlions  ihould  be  })unilhed :  and  in  the  next 
place,  that  good  adinns  are  never  punifhed, 
confidered  as  beneficial  to  ibciety,  nor  ill  aclions 
rewarded,  under  the  view  of  their  being  hurful 
to  it.  So  that  it  ftands  good,  without  any  thing 
on  the  fide  of  vice  to  be  fet  over  againfl:  it,  that 
the  Author  of  Nature  has  as  truly  duxtSled,  that 
vicious  aftions  confidered  as  niifchievous  to  lo- 
ciety,  (hould  be  punilhed,  and  put  mankind  un- 
der a  necelhty  of  thus  punilhing  them ;  as  he 
has  directed  ■i^r^^'i  neceffitated  us  to  preferve  our 
lives  bv  food. 

IV.  In  the  natural  courfe  of  things,  virtue  as 
fuch  is  aclually  re^^'arded,  and  vice  as  fuch  pu- 
nifhed :  A\hich  I'eems  to  aitord  an  inilauce  or 
example,  not  only  of  government,  but  of  moral 
government,  begun  and  eilablilhed;  m.oral  in 
the  ifricfteif  lenfe ;  though  not  in  that  perfec- 
tion of  degree,  which  religion  teaches  us  to  ex- 
pecl.  In  order  to  fee  this  more  clearly,  we 
muft  dilHnguilh  between  atiions  themj elves, 
and  that  quality  alcribed  to  them,  which  we 
call  virtuous  or  vicious.  The  gratification  itfelf 
of  every  natural  palfion,  muft  be  attended  with 
delight :  and  acquilitions  of  fortune,  however 
made,  are  acquilitions  of  the  means  or  materials 
of  enjoyment.  An  a61ion  then,  by  which  any- 
natural  paffion  is  gratified  or  fortune  acquired, 
-procures  delight  or  advantage ;  abftracled  from 
all  confideration  of  the  morality  of  iiich  a6lion. 
Confequently,  the  plealiare  or  advantage  in  this 

cafe, 
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cafe,  is  gained  by  the  aftioii  itfelf,  not  by  the 
moralit}^,  the  virtuouiiiefs  or  vicioufnefs  of  it ; 
though  it  be,  perhaps,  virtuous  or  vicious.  Thus, 
to  fay  fuch  an  action   or  courfe   of  behaviour, 
procured  fuch  pleafure  or  advantage,  or  brought 
on  iiich  incon\  enience  and  pain,  is  quite  a  dif- 
ferent thing  from  faying,  that  fuch  good  or  bad 
effe6l  was  owing  to  the  virtue  or  vice  of  luch 
a6i:ion  or  behaviour.     In  one  cale,  an  a61ion  ab- 
ftrafted  from  all  moral  confideration,  produced 
its  effe6l :  in  the  other  cafe,  for  it  will  appear 
that  there  are  fuch  cafes,  the  morality  of  the 
aftion,  the  a6tion  under  a  moral  confideration, 
i.  e,  the  virtuoufnefs  or  vicioufnefs  of  it,  pro- 
duced the  effect.     Now  I  lay  virtue  as  fuch,  na- 
turally procures  confiderable  advantages  to  the 
virtuous,  and  vice  as  fuch,  naturally  occafions 
2:reat  inconvenience  and  even  milerv  to  the  vi- 
cious,  in  very  many  inftances.    The  immediate 
efFe6ts  of  virtue  and  vice  upon  the  mind  and 
temper,  are  to  be  mentioned  as  infiances  of  it. 
Vice  as  fuch  is  naturally  attended  with  fome 
fort  of  uneafinefs,  and,  not  uncommonly,  with 
great  difturbance  alid  appreheniion.     That  in- 
ward feeling,  which,  refpeding  leffer  matters, 
and  in  familiar  fpeech,  we  call  being  vexed  with 
onefelf^  and  in  matters  of  importance  and  in 
more  ferious  lano:ua2:e,  remorfe;  is  an  uneafinefs 
naturally  ariling  from  an  adion  of  a  man's  own, 
refleded  upon  by  himfelf  as  wrong,  unreafon- 
able,  faulty,  /.  e,  vicious  in  greater  or  lefs  de- 
grees :  and  this  manifeftly  is  a  different  feeling 
from  that  uneafinefs,  which  arifes  from  a  fenfe 
of  mere  lofs  or  harm.     What  is  more  common, 
than  to  hear  a  man  lamenting  an  accident,  or 
"H  event, 
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event,  and  adding -but  however  he  has  the 

ihtisfac^tioa  that  he  cannot  blame  himlelf  foi»  it ; 
or  on  the  contrary,  that  he  has  the  uneaiinefs  of 
l>eing  ienlible  it  was  his  own  doing  ?  Thus  abb 
the  diiliirbance  and  fear,  Vv'hich  often  follow 
upon  a  man's  having  doLie  an  injury,  arife  from 
a  fenfe  of  his  being  blame-w^orthy  ;  otherwife 
there  would,  in  maiiy  cafes,  be  no  ground  of 
difturbance,  nor  any  reafon  to  fear  refentment 
or  fliame.  On  the  other  hand,  inward  fecurity 
and  peace,  and  a  mind  open  to  the  feveral  gra- 
tifications of  life,  are  the  natural  attendants  of 
innocence  and  virtue.  To  which  muft  be  add- 
ed the  complacency,  fatisfa6tion,  and  even  joy 
of  heart,  which  accompany  the  exercife,  the 
real  exercife,  of  gratitude,  friendihip,  bene- 
volence. 

And  here,  I  think,  ought  to  be  mentioned, 
the  fears  of  future  punifl^ment,  and  peaceful 
hopes  of  a  better  life,  in  thofe  who  fully  be-^ 
lieve,  or  have  any  lerious  appreheniion  of  re- 
ligion :  becaufe  thefe  hopes  and  fears  are  pre- 
ient  uneafinefs  and  fatisfaclion  to  the  m.ind  ; 
and  cannot  be  got  rid  of  by  great  part  of  the 
world,  even  bv  men  who  have  thou2;ht  moft 
thoroughly  upon  the  fubje6l  of  religion.  And 
no  one  can  fa} ,  how  confiderable  this  uneafinefs 
and  fatisfaftion  may  be,  or  what  upon  the  whole 
it  may  amount  to. 

In  the  next  place  comes  in  the  confideration, 
that  all  honeft  and  good  men  are  dii'pofed  to  be- 
friend honeft  good  men  as  fuch,  and  to  difcoun- 
tenance  the  vicious  as  fuch,  and  do  fo  in  fome 

degree; 
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degree;  indeed  in  a  confiderable  degi'ee:  from 
which  favour  and  difcouragement  cannot  but 
arife  confiderable  advantage  and  inconvenience. 
And  though  the  generahty  of  the  world  have 
little  regard  to  the  morality  of  their  own  aftions, 
and  may  be  ilippoled  to  have  lefs  to  that  of 
others,  when  thev  themfelves  are  not  con- 
cerned,  yet  let  any  one  be  known  to  be  a  man 
-  of  virtue,  fome  how  or  other,  he  will  be  favour- 
ed, and  good  offices  will  be  done  him,  from  re- 
gard to  his  charat^ler,  without  remote  views,  oc- 
cafionally,  and  in  fome  low  degree,  I  think,  by 
the  generality  of  the  world,  as  it  happens  to 
come  in  their  way.  Public  honours  too  and  ad- 
vantages are  the  natural  confequenceSjarefome- 
times  at  leaft  the  confequences  in  fad:,  of  vir- 
tuous actions;  of  eminent  juftice,  fidelity,  cha- 
rity, love  to  our  country,  confidered  in  the  view 
of  being  virtuous.  And  fometimes  even  death 
itfelf,  often  infamy  and  external  inconveniences, 
are  the  public  confequences  of  vice  as  vice.  For 
inilance,  the  fenfe  which  mankind  have  of  ty- 
ranny, injuftice,  opprefiion,  additional  to  the 
mere  feeling  or  fear  of  milery,  has  doubtlefs 
been  inftru mental  in  bringing  about  revolutions, 
which  make  a  figure  even  in  the  hiftory  of  the 
world.  For  it  is  plain,  men  refent  injuries  as 
implying  faultinefs,  and  retaliate,  not  merely 
under  the  notion  of  having  received  harm,  but 
of  having  received  wrong ;  and  they  have  this 
refentment  in  behalf  of  others,  as  well  as  of 
themfelves.  So  likewife  even  the  generality  are, 
in  fome  degree,  grateful  and  difpofed  to  return 
good  offices,  not  merely  becaufe  fuch  a  one  has 
beieu  the  occafion  of  good  to  them,  but  under 
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the  view,  that  liich  good  offices  implied  kind 
intention  and  good  delert  in  the  doer.  To  all 
this  may  be  added  two  or  three  particular  things, 
which,  many  perlbns  will  think  frivolous ;  but 
to  me  nothing  appears  fo,  which  at  all  comes  in 
towards  determining  a  queftion  of  fuch  import- 
ance, as,  whether  tiiere  be,  or  be  not,  a  moral 
inftitution  of  government,  in  the  ftriclefl:  {ti\(o 
moral,  vijibly  eflablifhed  and  begun  in  nature^ 
The  particular  things  are  thefe:  That  in  do- 
meftic  government,  which  is  doubtlefs  natural, 
children  and  others  alio  are  very  generally  pu- 
nilhed  for  faliehood  and  injuftice  and  ill-beha-^ 
viour,  as  fuch,  and  rewarded  for  the  contrary ; 
which  are  inftances  where  veracity,  and  juftice, 
and  right  behaviour  as  fuch,  are  naturally  in- 
forced  by  rewards  and  punilhments,  whether 
more  or  lefs  confiderable  in  degree :  That,  though 
civil  government  be  fuppofed  to  take  cognizance 
of  a6tions  in  no  other  view  than  as  prejudicial  to 
fociety,  without  relpe6l  to  the  immorality  of 
them;  yet  as  fuch  actions  are  immoral,  fo  the 
fenfe  which  iTxcn  have  of  the  immorality  of 
them,  very  greatly  contributes,  in  different  ways, 
to  bring  offenders  to  juflice:  and,  that  intire  ab-it. 
fence  of  all  crime  and  guilt  in  the  moral  fenfe^ 
when  plainly  appearing,  will  almofl:  of  courfe 
procure,  and  circumflances  of  aggravated  guilt 
prevent,  a  rem.iffion  of  the  penalties  annexed  to 
civil  crimes,  in  many  cafes,  though  by  no  means 
in  all. 

Upon  the  whole  then,  befides  the  good  and 

bad  effe61s  of  virtue  and  vice  upon  men*s  own 

minds,  the  courfe  cf  the  world  does,  in  fome 
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ineafure,  turn  npon  the  approbation  and  difap- 
probation  of  them  as  fuch,  in  others.  The  ienfe 
of  well  and  ill  doing,  the  prefages  of  confcience, 
the  love  of  good  chara6ters  and  diflike  of  bad 
ones,  honour,  fhame^  refentment,  gratitude ;  all 
thefe,  confidered  in  themfelves,  and  in  their 
efFe6ls^  do  afford  manifelt  real  inftances  of  vir- 
tue as  fuch  naturally  favoured,  and  of  vice  as 
fuch  difcountenanCed,  more  or  lefs,  in  the  daily 
courfe  of  human  life ;  in  every  age,  in  every  re- 
lation, in  every  general  circumftance  of  it.  That 

fGod  has  given  us  a  moral  nature''  may  moft 

■  juftly  be  urged  as  a  proof  of  our  being  under  his 
moral  government :  but  that  he  has  placed  us 
in  a  condition,  which  gives  this  nature,  as  one 
may  fpeak,  fcope  to  operate,  and  in  which  it 
does  unavoidably  operate ;  /.  e.  influence  man- 
kind to  aft,  fo  as  thus  to  favour  and  reward  vir- 

,  tue,  and  difcountenance  and  punilh  vice;  this 
is  not  the  fame,  but  a  further,  additional  proof 
of  his  moral  government :  for  it  is  an  inftance 
of  it.  The  firft  is  a  proof,  that  he  will  finally 
favour  and  fupport  virtue  effe6iually :  the  fecond 
is  an  example  of  his  favouring  and  fiipporting 

i  it  at  prelent,  in  fome  degree. 

If  a  more  diftinft  inquiry  be  made,  whence 
it  arifes,  that  virtue  as  fuch  is  often  rewarded, 
and  vice  as  luch  is  punifhed,  and  this  rule  never 
inverted:  it  will  be  found  to  proceed,  in  part, 
immediately  from  the  moral  nature  itfelf,  which 
God  has  given  us ;  and  alfo  in  part,  from  his 
having  sfiven  us,  together  with  this  nature,  fo 
great  a  power  over  each  other's  happinefs  and 

''  See  DifTert.  II. 
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milery.  Yoy  fr/i,  it  is  certain,  that  peace  and 
delight,  in  ibme  degree  and  upon  lome  occa- 
lions,  is  the  necefiary  and  prefent  effeft  of  vir- 
tuous pradice;  an  effed  ariling  immediately 
from  that  conftitution  of  our  nature.  We  are 
{o  made,  that  well-doing  as  fuch  gives  us  fatis- 
fadion,  at  leafl:,  in  iome  inftances;  ill-doing  as 
luch,  in  none.  Ai\(\fecondly,  from  our  moral 
nature,  joined  with  God's  having  put  our  hap- 
pinels  and  mifery  in  many  relpe6ts  in  each 
other's  power,  it  cannot  but  be,  that  vice  as 
fuch,  fome  kinds  and  inftances  of  it  at  leafb^ 
will  be  infamousj  and  men  will  be  dilpofed  to 
punifli  it  as  in  itfelf  deteft able ;  and  the  villain 
will  by  no  means  be  able  always  to  avoid  feeling 
that  infamy,  any  more  than  he  will  be  able  to 
eicape  this  further  punifliment,  which  mankind 
Will  be  dilJ)ofed  to  inflid  upon  him,  under  the 
notion  of  his  dcferving  it.  But  there  can  be  no- 
thing on  the  fide  of  vice,  to  anfw^er  this ;  be- 
caufe  there  is  nothing  in  the  human  mind,  con- 
tradiftory,  as  the  logicians  Ipeak,  to  virtue.  For 
virtue  confifls  in  a  regard  to  what  is  right  and 
reafonable,  as  being  lo ;  in  a  regard  to  veracity, 
juflice,  charity,  in  themfelves  :  and  there  is 
furely  no  fuch  thing,  as  a  like  natural  regard 
to  falfehood,  injuftice,  cruelty.  If  it  be  thought, 
that  there  are  inftances  of  an  approbation  of 
vice,  as  fuch,  in  itfelf,  and  for  its  own  fake, 
(though  it  does  not  appear  to  me,  that  there  is 
any  fuch  thing  at  all ;  but  fuppofing  there  be,) 
it  is  evidently  monftrous :  as  much  i'o,  as  the 
moft  acknowledged  perverfion  of  any  paflion 
whatever.  Such  inftances  of  perverfion  then' 
being  left  out,  as  merely  imaginary,  or,  how- 
F  3  ever, ' 
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ever,  -unnatural ;  it  muft  follow,  from  the  frame 
of  our  nature,  and  from  our  condition,  in  the 
relpeds  now  defcribed,  that  vice  cannot  at  all 
be,  and  virtue  cannot  but  be,  favoured  as  fuch 
by  others,  upon  fome  occaiions,  and  happy  in 
itfelf,  in  fome  degree.  For  what  is  here  inlifted 
upon,  is  not  the  degree  in  which  virtue  and  vice 
are  thus  diltinguifhed^  but  only  the  thing  itfelf, 
that  they  are  fo  in  fome  degree ;  though  the 
whole  good  and  bad  effe^l:  of  virtue  and  vice  as 
filch,  is  not  inconiiderable  in  degree.  But  that 
they  mufl  be  thus  diftinguiflied  in  lome  degree* 
is  in  a  manner  neceffary :  it  is  matter  of  fa6l  of 
daily  experience,  even  in  the  greateft  confufion 
of  human  affairs* 

It  is  not  pretended  but  that  in  the  natural 
courfe  of  things,  happinefs  and  miiery  appear  to 
be  diftributed  by  other  rules,  than  only  the  per- 
fonal  merit  and  demerit  of  chara6ters.  They 
may  fometimes  be  diflributed  by  way  of  mere 
difcipline.  There  may  be  the  wifefl:  and  beft 
reafons,  why  the  world  fhould  be  governed  by 
general  laws,  from  whence  fuch  promifcuous 
diftribution  perhaps  mufl:  follow ;  and  alfo  why 
our  happinefs  and  mifery  fhould  be  ]>ut  in  each 
other's  power,  in  the  degree  which  they  are. 
And  thefe  things,  as  in  general  they  contribute 
to  the  rewarding  virtue  and  punifhing  vice,  as 
fiich:  fo  they  often  contribute  alio,  not  to  the 
inverlion  of  this,  which  is  impoffible ;  but  to  the 
rendering  perfons  profperous^  though  wicked  ; 
■afRi6led,  thou2;h  righteous ;  and,  which  is  worfe, 
to  the  reivarding  fome  a^iofis,  though  vicious, 
and  punijli'm^  other  anions,  though  virtuous.  But 

all 
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all  this  cannot  drown  the  voice  of  nature  in  the 
conduft  of  Providence,  plainly  declaring  itfelf 
for  virtue,  by  way  of  diftinftion  from  vice,  and 
preference  to  it.  For,  our  being  fo  conftituted 
as  that  virtue  and  vice  are  thus  naturally  fa- 
voured and  difcountenanced,  rewarded  and  pu- 
jiifhed  refpeftively  as  fuch,  is  an  intuitive  proof 
of  the  intent  of  nature,  that  it  Ihould  be  fo  : 
otherwife  the  conftitution  of  our  mind,  from 
w^hich  it  thus  irnmediately  and  dire6lly  proceeds, 
would  be  abfijrd.  But  it  cannot  be  faid,  becaufe 
virtuous  a6tions  are  Ibmetimes  punifhed,  and 
vicious  a6tions  rewarded,  that  nature  intended 
it.  For,  though  this  great  diforder  is  brought 
about,  as  all  aftions  are  done,  by  means  of  fome 
natural  paffion ;  yet  this  may  be,  as  it  undoubt- 
edly is,  brought  about  by  the  perverlion  of  fuch 
palfion,  implanted  in  us  for  other,  and  thofe 
very  good  purpofes.  And  indeed  thefe  other  and 
good  purpofes,  even  of  every  paffion,  may  be 
clearly  feen. 

We  have  then  a  declaration,  in  fome  degree 
of  prefent  effe61:,  from  Him  who  is  Hipreme  in 
Nature,  which  fide  He  is  of,  or  what  part  He 
takes :  a  declaration  for  virtue,  and  againft  vice. 
So  far  therefore  as  a  man  is  true  to  virtue,  to 
veracity  and  juftice,  to  equity  and  charity,  and 
the  right  of  the  cafe,  in  whatever  he  is  con- 
cerned ;  (o  far  he  is  on  the  fide  of  the  divine 
adminiftration,  and  co-operates  with  it :  and 
from  hence,  to  fuch  a  man,  arifes  naturally  a 
fecret  fatisfa61:ion  and  fenfe  of  fecurity,  and  im- 
plicit hope  of  Ibmewhat  farther.     And, 
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V.  This  hope  is  confirmed  by  the  neceiTary 
tendencies  of  virtue,  which,  thoucrh  not  of  pre- 
fent  efFeft,  yet  are  at  prefent  dilcernible  in  na- 
ture; and  fo  afford  an  inftance  of  Ibmewhat 
moral  in  the  effential  conftitution  of  it.  There 
is,  in  the  nature  of  things,  a  tendency  in  virtue 
and  vice  to  produce  the  good  and  bad  effe6ls  now 
mentioned,  in  a  greater  degree  than  they  do  in 
fa6l  produce  them.  For  mitance;  good  and  bad 
men  would  be  much  more  rewarded  and  punifh- 
ed  as  luch,  were  it  not,  that  juftice  is  often  ar- 
tificially eluded,  that  cnaraclers  are  not  known, 
and  many,  who  would  thus  favour  virtue  and 
difcGurage  vice,  are  hindered  from  doing  lo  by 
accidental  caules.  Thele  tendencies  of  virtue 
and  vice  are  obvious  with  regard  to  individuals* 
But  it  may  require  more  particularly  to  be  con- 
fidered,  that  power  in  "difociety^  by  being  under 
the  direftion  of  virtue,  naturally  increafes,  and 
has  a  neceffary  tendency  to  prevail  over  oppofite 
power,  not  under  the  direction  of  it;  in  like 
manner  as  power,  by  being  under  the  dire61ioa 
of  realbn,  increafes,  and  has  a  tendency  to  pre- 
vail over  brute  force.  There  are  feveral  brute 
creatures  of  equal,  and  feveral  of  fuperior 
flreng th,  to  that  of  men ;  and  poflibly  the  fum 
of  the  whole  flrength  of  brutes,  may  be  greater 
than  that  of  mankind :  but  realbn  gives  us  the 
advantage  and  fuperiority  over  them;  and  thus 
man  is  the  acknowledged  governing  animal  up- 
on the  earth.  Nor  is  this  luperiority  conlidered 
by  any  as  accidental;  but  as  what  reafbii  has  a 
tendency,  in  the  nature  of  the  thing,  to  obtain. 
And  yet  perhaps  difiiculties  may  be  railed  about 
'     '  '  the 
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the  meaning,  as  well  as  the  truth,  of  the  afTer- 
tion,  that  virtue  has  the  like  tendency. 

To  obviate  thefe  difficulties,  let  us  fee  more 
flifl:in6i:ly,  how  the  cafe  ftands  with  regard  to 
j'ealbn;  which  is  fo  readily  acknowledged  to 
have  this  advantageous  tendency.  Suppoie  then 
two  or  three  men,  of  the  beft  and  moft  irn-- 
proved  underflanding,  in  a  delblate  open  plain, 
attacked  by  ten  times  the  number  of  bealfs  of 
prey :  would  their  reafon  fecure  them  the  vic- 
tory in  this  unequal  combat?  Power  then, 
though  joined  with  reafon,  and  under  its  direc- 
tion, cannot  be  expe<?ted  to  prevail  over  oppo- 
lite  power,  though  merely  brutal,  unlefs  the 
.one  bears  Ibme  proportion  to  the  other.  Agaizi ; 
put  the  imaginary  cafe,  that  rational  and  irrar- 
tional  creatures  were  of  like  external  jfhape  and 
manner:  jt  is  certain,  before  there  were  oppor- 
tunities for  the  firfl  to  diftinguifh  eagh  other,  to 
feparate  from  their  adverfaries,  and  to  form  an 
union  among  themfelve^,  they  might  be  upon 
a  level,  or  in  feveral  refj3e6ts  upon  great  disad- 
vantage ;  though  united  they  might  be  vaftly 
fuperior:  fince  union  is  of  fuch  efficacy,  that 
ten  men  united,  might  be  able  to  accomplifh, 
what  ten  thoufand  of  the  fame  natural  ftrength 
and  underflanding  wholly  ununited,  could  not. 
In  this  cafe  then,  brute  force  might  more  than 
maintain  its  ground  againd  reafon,  for  want  of 
union  among  the  rational  creatures.  Or  fup- 
pofe  a  number  of  m^en  to  land  upon  an  ifland 
inhabited  only  by  wild  beafts ;  a  number  of  men 
who,  by  the  regulations  of  civil  government, 
the  inventions  of  art,  and  tlie  experience  of 
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fome  years,  could  they  be  preferved  fo  long,  would 
be  really  Sufficient  to  lubdue  the  wild  beafts, 
and  to  preferve   themlelves   in   fecurity  from 
them:    yet  a  conjun6ture  of  accidents  might 
give  fuch  advantage  to  the  irrational  animals, 
as  that  they  might  at  once  overpower,  and  even 
extirpate,  the  whole  fpecies   of  rational  ones. 
Length  of  time  then,  proper  fcope  and  oppor- 
tunities, for  realbn  to  exert  itfelf,  may  be  abfo- 
lutely  neceilary  to  its  prevailing  over  brute  force. 
Further  ftill:  there  are  many  inftances  of  brutes 
flicceeding  in  attempts,  which  they  could  not 
have  undertaken,  had  not  their  irrational  nature 
rendered  them  incapable  of  forel'eeing  the  danger 
of  fuch  attempts,  or  the  fury  of  paffion  hindered 
their  attending  to  it ;  and  there  are  inftances  of 
reafon  and  real  prudence  preventing  men's  un- 
dertaking what,  it  hath  appeared  afterwards, 
they  might  have  iucceeded  in  by  a  lucky  rafli- 
nels.     And  in  certain  conjundures,  ignorance 
and  folly,  weaknels  and  dilcord,  may  have  their 
advantagres.     So  that  rational  anuxials  have  not 
iieceflarily  the  Superiority  over  irrational  ones: 
but,  how  improbable  Ibever  it  may  be,  it  is  evi- 
dently poffible,  that,  in  fome  globes,  the  latter 
may  be  Superior.  And  were  the  former  wholly 
at  variance  and  dilunited,  by  falfe  lelf-interefh 
and  envy,  by  treachery  and  injuftice,  and  confe- 
quent  rage  and  malice  againft  each  other,  whilft 
the  latter  were  firmly  united  among  themfelves 
by  inftind :  this  might  greatly  contribute  to  the 
introducing  fuch  an  inverted  order  of  things. 
For  every  one  would  confider  it  as  inverted: 
lince  realbn  has,  in  the  nature  of  it,  a  tendency 
to  prevail  over  brute  force ;  notwithftanding  the 

poffibility 
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poffibllity  it  may  not  prevail,  and  the  neceffity, 
which  there  is,  of  many  concurring  circum- 
jftances  to  render  it  prevalent. 

Now  I  fay,  virtue  in  a  fociety  has  a  like  ten- 
dency to  procure  fuperiority  and  additional 
power:  whether  this  power  be  confidered  as 
the  means  of  fecurity  from  oppolite  power,  or 
of  obtainino-  other  advantasies.  And  it  has 
this  tendency,  by  rendering  publick  good,  an 
objeft  and  end,  to  every  member  of  the  fociety;  ' 
by  putting  every  one  upon  conlideration  and 
diligence,  recolle61:ion  and  felf-government,both 
in  order  to  fee  what  is  the  moft  ette6lual  me- 
thod, and  alio  in  order  to  perform  their  proper 
part,  for  obtaining  and  preferving  it ;  by  uniting 
a  fociety  within  itfelf,  and  fo  increafing  its 
ftrength ;  and,  which  is  particularly  to  be  men- 
tioned, uniting  it  by  means  of  veracity  and  juftice. 
For  as  thefe  laft  are  principal  bonds  of  union,  fo 
benevolence  or  publick  fpirit,  undire61:ed,  un- 
reftrained  by  them,  is,  no  body  knows  what. 

And  fuppofe  the  invifible  world,  and  the  in- 
vifible  difpenfations  of  Providence,  to  be,  in  any 
fort,  analogous  to  what  appears:  or  that  both 
together  make  up  one  uniform  fcheme,  the  two 
parts  of  which,  the  part  which  we  fee,  and 
that  which  is  beyond  our  obfervation,  are  ana- 
logous to  each  other:  then,  there  muft  be  a 
like  natural  tendency  in  the  derived  power, 
throughout  the  univerfe,  under  the  diredion  of 
virtue,  to  prevail  in  general  over  that,  which 
is  not  under  its  dire6tion;  as  there  is  in  reafon, 
derived  reafon  in  the  univerfe,  to  prevail  over 

brute 
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brute  force.  But  then,  in  order  to  the  prevalence 
of  virtue,  or  that  it  may  a6lually  produce,  v^^hat 
it  has  a  tendency  to  produce ;  the  hke  concur^- 
rences  are  necelTary,  as  are,  to  the  prevalence 
of  reafon.  There  muft  he  fome  pro]3ortion, 
between  the  natural  power  or  force  which  is, 
and  that  which  is  not,  under  the  direftion  of 
•virtue:  there  mufl  be  fufficient  length  of  time; 
for  the  compleat  fuccefs  of  virtue,  as  of  reafon, 
cannot,  from  the  nature  of  the  thing,  be  other- 
wife  than  gradual :  there  mufl  be,  as  one  may 
Ipeak,  a  fair  field  of  trial,  a  flage  large  and 
extenfive  enough,  proper  occafions  and  oppor- 
tunities, for  the  virtuous  to  join  together,  to  ex- 
ert themielves  againft  lawlels  force,  and  to  reap 
the  fruit  of  their  united  labours.  Now  indeed 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  the  difproportion  be- 
tween the  good  and  bad,  e\en  hereon  earth,  is 
not  fo  great,  but  that  the  former  have  natural 
power  fufficient  to  their  prevailing  to  a  conli- 
derable  degree,  if  circumflances  would  permit 
this  power  to  be  united.  For,  much  lefs, 
very  much  lefs,  power  under  the  direftion 
of  virtue,  would  prevail  over  much  greater 
not  under  the  direction  of  it.  However,  srood 
men  over  the  face  of  the  earth  cannot  unite ;  as 
for  other  realons,  fo  becaule  they  cannot  be  fiif- 
£ciently  afcertained  of  each  other's  charaClers. 
And  the  known  courle  of  human  things,  the 
fcene  we  are  now  palfing  through,  particularly 
the  ihortnefs  of  life,  denies  to  virtue  its  full  fcope 
in  feveral  other  relpe61s.  The  natural  tendency 
M'hich  we  have  been  conliderino;,  thoucrh  real,  is 
liindered  from  being:  carried  into  ^&^Q{.  in  the 
prefent  fl:ate;  but  thefe  hindrances  may  be  re- 
moved 
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moved  in  a  future  one.  Virtue,  to  borrow  the 
Chrillian  allulion,  is  militant  here ;  and  \  arious 
untoward  accidents  contribute  to  its  being  often. 
overborn :  but  it  may  combat  with  greater  ad- 
vantage hereafter,  and  pre\  ail  compleatly,  and 
enjoy  its  conlequent  rewards,  in  lome  future 
jftates.  Negle61ed  as  it  is,  perhaps  unknown, 
perhaps  deipifed  and  opprefTed,  here ;  there  may- 
be Icenes  in  eternity,  lafting  enough,  and  in 
.every  other  w  ay  adajDted,  to  atfo]  d  it  a  llifficient 
fphere  of  av^ion ;  and  a  llifficient  Iphere  for  the 
natural  conlequences  oF  it  to  follow  in  fa6l. 
Jf  the  foul  be  naturally  immortal,  and  this  flate 
be  a  progrels  towards  a  future  one,  as  chidhood 
is  towards  mature  age;  good  men  may  naturally 
unite,  not  only  amiOngll  themielves,  but  alio 
with  other  ord-ers  of  virtuous  creatures,  in  that 
future  ftate.  For  virtue,  from  the  very  nature 
of  it,  is  a  principle  and  bond  of  union,  in  fome 
degree,  amongfl  all  who  are  endued  with  it,  and 
known  to  each  other ;  io  as  that  by  it,  a  good  man 
.-cannot  but  recomm.end  himielf  to  the  favour  and 
prote61ion  of  all  virtuous  beings,  throughout  the 
whole  univerle,  who  can  be  acquainted  with  his 
charader,  and  can  any  way  interpofe  in  his  be- 
half in  any  part  of  his  duration.  And  one 
might  add,  that  fuppole  all  this  advantageous 
tendency  of  virtue  to  become  efFe61:,  amongft 
one  or  more  orders  of  creatures,  in  any  diftant 
fcenes  and  periods,  and  to  be  leenby  any  orders 
of  vicious  creatures,  throughout  the  univerfal 
kingdom  of  Cod ;  this  happy  effeft  of  virtue, 
would  have  a  tendency,  by  way  of  example, 
and  poffibly  in  other  ways,  to  amend  thofe  of 
them,  who  are  capable  of  amendment,  and  be- 
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ing  recovered  to  a  juft  fenle  of  virtue.     If  our 
notions  of  the  plan  of  Providence  were  enlarged 
in  any  fort  proportionably  to  what  late  dilco- 
veries  have  enlarged  our  views  with  refpeft  to 
the  material  world;  reprelentions  of  this  kind 
would  not  appear  abilird  or  extravagant.  Plow- 
ever  they  are  not  to  be  taken,  as  intended  for  a 
literal  delineation  of  what  is  in  fa61:  the  parti- 
cular fcheme  of  the  univerfe,  which  cannot  be 
known  without  revelation:  for  luppofitions  are 
not  to  be  looked  on  as  true,  becaufc  not  incre- 
dible :  but  they  are  mentioned  to  fhew,  that  our 
finding  virtue  to  be  hindered  from  procuring  to 
itfelf  luch  liiperiority  and  advantages,  is  no  ob- 
je6tion  againft  its  having,  in  the  eifential  nature 
of  the  thing,  a  tendency  to  procure  them.    And 
the  fuppofitions  now  mentioned  do  plainly  ihew 
this :  for  they  fliew,  that  thefe  hindrances  are  fo 
far  from  being  necelTary,  that  we  ourlelves  can 
eafily  conceive,  how  they  may  be  removed  in  fu- 
ture ftates,  and  full  fcope  be  granted  to  virtue. 
And  ail  thele  advantageous  tendencies  of  it,  are 
to  be  confidered  as  declarations  of  God  in  its  fa- 
vour.    This  hov/ever  is  taking  a  pretty  large 
compafs  :  though  it  is  certain,  that,  as  the  ma- 
terial world  appears  to  be,  in  a  manner,  bound-- 
lefs  and  immenle ;  there  muft  htfome  fcheme  of 
Providence  vafi:  in  proportion  to  it. 

But  let  us  return  to  the  earth  our  habitation; 
and  we  ihall  fee  this  happy  tendency  of  virtue, 
by  imagining  an  inftance  not  fo  vaft  and  remote : 
by  fup]>ofing  a  kingdom  or  fociety  of  men  upon 
it,  perfeftly  virtuous,  for  a  lucceffion  of  many 
ages ;  to  which,  if  you  pleafe,  may  be  given  a 

fituation 
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iituation  advantageous  for  nniverfal  monarchy. 
In  fuch  a  ilate,  there  would  be  no  fuch  thine 
as  faction:  but  men  of  the  greateit  capacity 
would  of  courfe,  all  along,  have  the  chief  di- 
re6lion  of  affairs  willingly  yielded  to  them; 
and  they  would  fliare  it  among  themfelves 
without  envy.  Each  of  thefe  would  have  the 
part  affigned  him,  to  which  his  genius  was  pe- 
culiarly adapted :  and  others,  who  had  not  any 
dijftinguifhed  genius,  v/ould  be  fafe,  and  think 
themfelves  very  happy,  by  being  under  the 
protection  and  guidance  of  thoie  who  had. 
Publick  determinations  would  really  be  the 
refult  of  the  united  wifdom  of  the  commu- 
nity: and  they  would  faithfully  be  executed, 
by  the  united  ftrength  of  it.  Some  would 
in  a  higher  way  contribute,  but  all  would 
in  fome  way  contribute,  to  the  publick  pros- 
perity:  and  in  it,  each  would  enjoy  the  fruits 
of  his  own  virtue.  And  as  injuftice,  whether 
by  fraud  or  force,  would  be  unknown  among 
themfelves ;  fo  thev  would  be  lufficiently  fe- 
cured  from  it  in  their  nei2;hbours.  For  cunning; 
land  falfe  felf-intereft,  confederacies  in  injuftice, 
ever  flight,  and  accompanied  with  faftion  and 
inteftine  treachery;  thefe  on  one  hand,  would 
be  found  mere  childifh  folly  and  weaknefs, 
when  fet  in  oppoiition  againft  wifdom,  publick 
ipirit,  union  inviolable,  and  fidelity  on  the 
other :  allowins;  both  a  fufficient  leno-th  of  vears 
to  try  their  force.  Add  the  general  influence, 
which  fuch  a  kingdom  would  have  over  the 
face  of  the  earth,  by  way  of  example  particu- 
larly, and  the  reverence  which  would  be  paid 
it.     It  would  plainly  be  fuperior  to  all  others, 

and 
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and  the  world  mufl:  gradually  come  iinder  its 
empire ;  not  by  means  of  lawlels  violence ; 
but  partly  by  what  muft  be  allowed  to  be  juffc 
conqueft;  and  partly  by  other  kingdoms  fubmit- 
ting  themfelves  voluntarily  to  it,  throughout  a 
courfe  of  ages,  and  claiming  its  prote61;ion,  one 
after  another,  in  iiiccelfive  exiojencies.  The 
head  of  it  would  be  an  univerlal  monarch,  in 
another  fenfe  than  any  mortal  has  yet  been; 
and  the  eaftern  ll:ile  would  be  literally  applica- 
ble to  him,  t\i-3it  all  people,  nations^  and  languages 
Jliould  ferve  him.  And  though  indeed  our 
knowledsre  of  human  nature,  and  the  whole 
hiftory  of  mankind,  /hew  the  impoffibility, 
without  fome  miraculous  interpofition,  that  a 
number  of  men,  here  on  earth,  fliould  unite  in 
one  fociety  or  government,  in  the  fear  of  God 
and  univerial  pra6tice  of  virtue ;  and  that  fuch 
a  o;overnment  fhould  continue  fo  united  for  a 
fucceffion  of  ages :  yet  admitting  or  fuppofmg 
this,  the  effe6t  would  be  as  now  drawn  out.  And 
thus,  for  inftance,  the  wonderful  power  and 
prolperity  promifed  to  the  Jewifh  nation  in  the 
fcripture,  v/ould  be,  in  a  great  meafure,  the 
confequence  of  what  is  predicted  of  them ;  that 
the  people  Jliould  be  all  righteous  and  inherit  the 
land  for  ever^;  were  we  to  underftand  the  lat- 
ter phrafe  of  a  long  continuance  only,  fufficient 
to  give  things  time  to  work.  The  prediftions 
of  this  kind,  for  there  are  many  of  them,  can- 
not comie  to  pafs,  in  the  prefent  known  courfe 
of  nature ;  but  iuppofe  them  come  to  pa:fs,  and 
then,  the  dominion  and  pre-eminence  promifed 
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inull  naturally  follow,  to  a  verv  confiderable 


legree. 


Confider  now,  the  g-eneral  fvftem  of  relio-lon: 
that  the  government  of  the  world  is  uniform, 
and  one,  and  moral ;  that  virtue  and  right  fliail 
finally  have  the  advantage,  and  prevail  over 
fraud  and  lawlefs  force,  over  the  deceits  as  well 
as  the  violence  of  wickednefs,  under  the  con- 
duct of  one  fupreme  governor:  and  from  the 
obfervations  abo\-e  made,  it  will  appear,  that 
God  has,  by  our  reafon,  given  us  to  fee  a  pe- 
culiar connection  in  the  fe\-eral  parts  of  this 
fcheme,  and  a  tendency  towards  the  completion 
of  it,  ariling  out  of  the  very  nature  of  virtue : 
which  tendency  is  to  be  confidered  as  fomewhat 
moral  in  the  effential  confiitution  of  things.  If 
any  one  Ihould  think  all  this  to  be  of  little  im- 
portance; I  delire  him  to  confider,  what  he 
Vv'ould  think,  if  vice  had,  effentially  and  in  its 
nature,  thefe  advantageous  tendencies;  or  if  vir- 
tue had  effentially  the  direft  contrary  ones. 

But  it  may  be  objected,  that,  notwithftanding 
all  thefe  natural  eiTeds  and  theie  natural  ten- 
dencies of  virtue;  yet  things  may  be  now  going 
on  throughout  the  univerfe,  and  may  go  on  here- 
after, in  the  iame  mixt  way  as  here  at  prefent 
upon  earth :  virtue  fometimes  prolperous,  fome- 
times  deprefTed ;  vice  fometimes  punilhed,  fome- 
times fuccefsful.  The  anfu'er  to  which  is,  that 
it  is  not  the  purpofe  of  this  chapter,  nor  of  this 
treatii'e,  properly  to  prove  God's  perfe61:  moral 
government  over  the  world,  or  the  truth  of  re- 
ligion; but  to  obferve  \\'hat  there  is  in  the  con- 
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ftitutlon  and  courfe  of  nature,  to  confirm  the 
proper  proof  of  it,  fuppofed  to  be  known :  and 
that  the  weight  of  the  foreo-oins[  obfervations  to 

o  o         o    _ 

this  purpofe,  may  be  thus  diftindly  proved. 
Pleafure  and  pain  are  indeed  to  a  certain  degree, 
fay  to  a  very  high  degree,  diflributed  amongft 
us  without  any  apparent  regard  to  the  merit  or 
demerit  of  charaders.  And  were  there  nothing 
ehe,  concerning  this  matter  difcernible  in  the 
conftitution  and  courfe  of  nature;  there  would 
be  no  Gfround  from  the  conftitution  and  courfe  of 

o 

nature,  to  hope  or  to  fear,  that  men  would  be 
rewarded  or  puniihed  hereafter  according  to 
their  deferts :  which,  however,  it  is  to  be  re- 
marked, implies,  that  even  then  there  would 
be  no  ground  from  appearances  to  think,  that 
vice  upon  the  whole  would  have  the  advantage, 
rather  than  that  virtue  would.  And  thus  the 
proof  of  a  future  flate  of  retribution,  would  reft 
upon  the  ulual  known  arguments  for  it:  which 
are  I  think  plainly  unanlwerable ;  and  would 
be  fo,  though  there  were  no  additional  confir- 
mation of  them  from  the  things  above  infifted- 
on.  But  thele  things  are  a  very  ftrong  confir- 
mation of  them.     For, 

Firji^  They  fhew,  that  the  Author  of  Nature 
is  not  indifferent  to  virtue  and  vice.  They 
amount  to  a  declaration  from  him,  determinate 
and  not  to  be  evaded,  in  favour  of  one,  and  againft 
the  other ;  fuch  a  declaration,  as  there  is  nothing 
to  be  fet  over  againft  or  anfwer,  on  the  part  of 
vice.  So  that  were  a  man,  laying  afide  the  pro- 
per proof  of  religion,  to  determine  from  the 
courlb  of  nature  only,  whether  it  were  moft 
><  probable. 
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probable,  that  the  righteous  or  the  wicked, 
M'Ould  have  the  advantage  in  a  future  hfe  ; 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  that  he  would  de- 
termine the  probability  to  be,  that  the  former 
would.  The  courfe  of  nature  then,  in  the  view 
of  it  now  given,  furniflies  us  with  a  real  prac- 
tical proof  of  the  obligations  of  religion. 

«S't'roW/)',  When,  conformably  to  what  religion 
teaches  us,  God  Hi  all  reward  and  puniili  virtue 
and  vice  as  fuch,  lo  as  that  every  one  fhall,  upon 
the  whole,  have  his  deferts;  this  diftributive 
juftice  will  not  be  a  thing  diiterent  in  k'md^  but 
only  in  degree^  from  \^'hat  we  experience  in  his 
prefent  government.  It  v/ill  be  that  in  effect^ 
toward  which  we  now  fee  a  te7idency.  It  will 
be  no  more  than  the  completioji  of  that  moral 
government,  the  pr'mc'iples  and  begimiing  of 
which,  have  been  lliewn,  beyond  all  difpute, 
difcernible  in  the  prefent  conftitution  and  courfe 
of  nature.     And  from  hence  it  follows, 

'Thirdly^  That,  as  under  the  natural  govern- 
ment of  God,  our  experience  of  thofe  kinds  and 
degrees  of  haj^pinefs  and  mifery,  which  we  do 
experience  at  prefent,  gives  juH  ground  to 
hope  for  and  to  fear,  higher  degrees  and  other 
kinds  of  both  in  a  future  iliate,  fuppoiing  a  fu- 
ture flate  admitted :  fo  under  his  moral  g-overn- 

o 

ment,  our  experience,  that  virtue  and  vice  are, 
in  the  manners  above-mentioned,  a6lually  re- 
warded and  punilhed  at  prefent,  in  a  certain 
degree,  gives  juft  ground  to  hope  and  to  fear, 
that  they  may  he  rewarded  and  puniflied  in  an 
higher  degree  hereafter.     It  is  acknowledged 

G  indeed 
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indeed  that  this  alone  is  not  fnfficient  gro\a:nd 
to  think,  that  they  adually  will  be  rewarded 
and  punijQied  in  a  higher  degree,  rather  than 
in  a  lower:  hut  then^ 

La/lly^  There  is  fufficient  ground  to  think  fo^ 
from  the  good  and  bad  tendencies  of  virtue  and 
vice.  For  thefe  tendencies  are  effential,  and 
founded  in  the  nature  of  things:  whereas  the 
hindrances  to  their  becoming  effect,  are,  in  num- 
ber! els  caies,  not  neceifary,  but  artificial  only. 
Nov/  it  iTiay  be  much  more  ilrongly  argued,^ 
that  thele  tendencies,  as  well  as  the  a61ual  re- 
Avards  and  punilhments,  of  virtue  and  vice, 
which  arife  directly  out  of  the  nature  of  things, 
will  remain  hereafter,  than  that  the  accidental 
hindrances  of  them  will.  And  if  thefe  hin- 
drances do  not  remain ;  thofe  rewards  and  pu- 
nilhments cannot  but  be  carried  on  much  further 
towards  the  perfeftion  of  moral  government: 
i.  e.  the  tendencies  of  virtue  and  vice  will  be- 
com.e  effect :  but  when,  or  where,  or  in  what 
particular  Vv^ay,  cannot  be  known  at  ail,  but  by 
revelation. 

Upon  the  w  hole :  there  is  a  kind  of  moral  go- 
vernment implied  in  God's  natural  government'  r 
virtue  and  vice  are  naturally  rewarded  and  pu- 
niflied  as  beneficial  and  mifchievous  to  fociety''; 
and  rewarded  and  punilhed  directly  as  virtue 
and  vice^  The  notion  then  of  a  m.oral  fcheme 
of  government,  is  not  ficlitious,  but  natural ; 
for  It  is  luggefled  to  our  thoughts  by  the  con- 
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ftitution  and  courfe  of  nature :  and  the  execution, 
of  this  fcheme  is  a<?l:ualiy  hegun,  in  the  inftances 
here  mentioned.  And  thefe  things  are  to  be 
coniidered,  as  a  declaration  of  the  Author  of 
Nature,  for  virtue,  and  againft  vice :  they  give  a 
credibiUtv  to  the  fuppofition  of  their  being  re- 
v^^arded  and  puniihed  hereafter;  and  alfo  ground 
to  hope  and  to  fear,  that  they  may  be  rewarded 
and  punifhed  i  n  higher  degrees  than  they  are  here. 
And  as  all  this  is  confirmed,  fo  the  argument  for 
religion,  from  the  conftitution  and  courfe  of  na- 
ture, is  carried  on  farther,  by  obferving ;  that 
there  are  natural  tendencies,  and,  in  innumer*- 
able  cafes,  only  artificial  hindrances,  to  this  moral 
fcheme's  being:  carried  on  much  farther  towards 
perfection,  than  it  is  at  prefent"".  The  notion 
then  of  a  moral  fcheme  of  government,  much 
more  perfe6l  than  what  is  feen,  is  not  a  fictitious, 
but  a  natural  notion;  for  it  is  fuggefted  to  our 
thoughts,  by  the  eflential  tendencies  of  virtue 
and  vice.  And  thefe  tendencies  are  to  be  con- 
fidered  as  intimations,  as  implicit  promifes  and 
threatening^s,  from  the  Author  of  Nature,  of 
much  greater  rewards  and  punifhments  to  fol- 
low virtue  and  vice,  than  do  at  prefent.  And 
indeed,  every  natural  tendency,  which  is  to 
continue,  but  which  is  hindered  from  becom- 
ing efFeCl:  by  only  accidental  caufes,  affords  a 
preflimption,  that  fuch  tendency  will,  fome 
time  or  other,  become  effect :  a  prefumption  in 
degree  proportionable  to  the  length  of  the  dura- 
tion, through  which  fiich  tendency  will  conti- 
nue. And  from  thefe  things  together,  arifes  a 
real  prefumption,  that  the  moral  fcheme  of  go- 

*»  p.  70,  &c. 
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vernment  eftablifiied  in  nature,  fhall  be  carried 
on  much  farth.r  towards  perfeftion  hereafter; 
and,  I  think,  a  prefumption  that  it  will  be  ab- 
folutely  compleated.  But  from  thefe  things, 
joined  with  the  moral  nature  which  God  has 
given  us,  confidered  as  given  us  by  him,  ariles  a 
pracHcal  proof"  tliat  it  will  be  compleated:  a 
proof  from  fa 61 ;  and  therefore  a  difLin6t  one 
from  that,  which  is  deduced  from  the  eternal 
and  unalterable  relations,  the  fitnefs  and  unfit- 
nels  of  acliions. 


CHAP.     IV, 

Of  a  State  of  Probation^     as    imply mg   'Triaiy 
Dijjiculties  and  Danger, 

THE  general  do6lrine  of  religion,  that 
our  prefent  life  is  a  fiare  of  probation 
for  a  future  one,  comprehends  under  it  feveral 
particular  things,  diflinft  from  ea,ch  other.  But 
the  firfl:,  and  mod:  common  meaning  of  it,  feems 
to  be,  that  our  future  intereil:  is  now  depend- 
ing, and  depending  upon  onrfelves  ;  that  we 
have  fcope  and  opportunities  here,  for  that  good 
^nd  bad  behaviour,  which  God  will  reward  and 
punifh  hereafter;  together  with  temptations  to 
one,  as  well  as'  inducements  of  reafon  to  the 
other.  And  this  is'^  iii  great  meafure,  the  fame 
^vith  faying,  •that-  we  are  under  the  moral  go- 
vernment of  -God;  and  to  give  an   account  of 

'     ""  See  this  proof  drawn  out  briefly,  Ch>  vi.  p.  125^ 
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pur  adions  to  him.  For  the  notion  of  a  future 
account  and  2:cneral  rig-hteous  jud2:-ment,  irn- 
jphes  fome  fort  of  temptations  to  what  is  wrong: 
otherw'ife  there  \'\ould  be  no  moral  poffibility  of 
doing  wrong,  nor  ground  for  judgment,  or  dif- 
crimination.  But  there  is  this  difference,  that 
the  \N  ox  A  probation  is  more  diflinftly  and  par- 
ticularly expreifive  of  allurements  to  wrong,  or 
difficulties  in  adhering  uniformly  to  what  is 
right,  and  of  the  danger  of  mifcarrying  by  liich 
temptations,  than  the  words  moral  government. 
A  ftate  of  probation  then,  as  thus  particularly 
implying  in  it  trial,  difficulties  and  danger,  may" 
require  to  be  confidered  diftin611y  by  itielf. 

And  as  the  moral  government  of  God,  which 
religion  teaches  us,  implies,  that  we  are  in  a 
ftate  of  trial  with  regard  to  a  future  world :  fo 
alio  his  natural  government  over  us,  implies, 
that  we  are  in  a  Hate  of  trial,  in  the  like  ienfc, 
with  regard  to  the  prefent  world.  Natural  go- 
vernment by  rewards  and  punifliments,  as  much 
implies  natural  trial,  as  moral  government  does 
moral  trial.  The  natural  2;overnment  of  God 
here  meant^,  confiflis,  in  his  annexing  pleafure 
to  fome  a61ions,  and  pain  to  others,  which  are 
in  our  power  to  do  or  forbear,  and  in  giving  us 
notice  of  fuch  appointment  beforehand.  This 
necefTarily  implies,  that  he  has  made  our  hap- 
pinels  aiid  miiery,  or  our  interefl:,  to  depend  in 
part  upon  Qurlelves.  And  lo  far  as  men  have 
temptations  to  any  courle  of  a6lion,  v>^hich  will 
pro})ably  occalion  them  greater  temporal  inc  n- 
V'euience  and  uneafinefs,  than  fatisfadion ;  fo 

» Ch.  ii, 
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far  their  temporal  interefl:  is  in  danger  from 
themfelves,  or  they  are  in  a  ftate  of  trial  with 
rei}3e^l  to  it.  Now  people  often  blame  others, 
and  even  themlelves,  for  their  mifcondu6i:  in 
their  temporal  concerns.  And  we  find  many 
are  greatly  wanting  to  themlelves,  and  mil's  of 
that  natural  happinefs,  which  thev  might  have 
obtained  in  the  preient  life :  perhaps  every  one 
does  in  Ibme  degree.  But  many  run  themfelves 
into  great  inconvenience,  and  into  extreme  dif- 
trefs  and  mifery:  not  through  incapacity  of 
knowing  better,  and  doing  better  for  themfelves, 
which  would  be  nothing  to  the  prefent  pur})ole ; 
but  through  their  own  fault.  And  thefe  thing 
necelfariiy  imply  temptation,  and  danger  of 
mifcarrying,  in  a  greater  or  lefs  degree,  with 
refpe6t  to  our  worldly  intereft  or  happinefs. 
Everv  one  too,  without  havinsr  relisfion  in  his 
thoughts,  f])eaks  of  the  hazards  which  young 
people  run,  upon  their  fetting  out  in  the  world': 
hazards  from  other  caufes,  than  merely  their 
ignorance,  and  unavoidable  accidents.  And 
fome  courfes  of  vice,  at  leafl:,  being  contrary 
to  men's  worldly  intercfl:  or  good;  temptations 
to  thefe,  mull  at  the  fame  time  be  temptations 
to  forego  our  prefent  and  our  future  intereft. 
Thus  in  our  natural  or  temporal  capacity,  we 
are  in  a  ftate  of  trial,  /.  e.  of  difficulty  and  dan- 
ger, analogous,  or  like  to  our  moral  and  reli- 
gious trial,' 

This  will  more  diflindly  appear  to  any  one, 
who  thinks  it  worth  while,  more  diftindly,  to 
confider,  what  it  is  which  conftitutes  our  trial  in 
both  capacities,  and  to  obferve,  how  mankind 
behave  under  it, 

And 
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And  that  which  conftitiites  this  onr  trial,  i;i 
both  theie  capacities,  mul-l:  be  fomex^'hat  either 
iii  our  external  circiinallaiices,  or  ia  our  nature. 
For,  on  the  one  hand,  perfons  may  be  betrayed 
into  v/rong  behaviour  upon  furprize,   or  o\er- 
come  upon  any  other  very  fingular  and  extraor- 
dinary external  occufions;  who  would,  other- 
wiie,  have  preferved  their  chara61er   of  pru- 
dence  and   of  virtue;    in   which  cafes,    every 
one,  in   fpeaking  of  the   wrong  behaviour  of 
thefe  perlbns,  would  impute  it  to  fuch  particu- 
lar external  circumftances.     And  on  the  other 
hand,  men  who  have  contrafted  habits  of  vice 
and  folly  of  any  kind,  or  have  lome  particulai' 
paflions  in  excels,  will  feek  opportunities,  and, 
as  it  were,  go  out  of  their  way,  to  gratify  them- 
felves  in  thefe  refpecls,  at  the  expence  of  their 
wifdom  and  their  virtue ;  led  to  it,  as  everv  one 
would  fay,  not  by  external  temptations,  but  bv 
ilich  habits  and  paffions.     And  the  account  of 
this  laft  cale  is,  that  particular  paffions  are  no 
more  coincident  with  prudence,  or  that  reafon- 
able  felf-love,  the  end  of  which  is  our  worldly 
•interefl:,  than  they  are  with  the  principle  of  vir- 
tue and  religion;  but  often  draw  contrary  wavs 
to  one,  as  well  as  to  the  other:  and  (o  fuch  par- 
ticular paffions  are  as  much  temptations,  to  a6t 
imprudently  with  regard  to  our  worldly  interefl:, 
as  to  aQ  vitio'ifly''.     However,  as  when  we  I'sy, 
men  are  mifled  by  external  circumftances  of 
temptation;  it  cannot  but  be  underftood,  that 
there  is  fomewhat  within  themfelves,  to  render 

^  See  Sermons  preached  at  the  RolU^  ^726.  zd.  Ed.  p.  205,  ^-c. 
frsi.  p.  £5,  CyV.     Serm.  p.  2r,  &Xr. 
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thofe  circumftances  temptations,  or  to  render 
them  lulceptible  of  impreffions  from  them :  ^(y 
when  we  fay,  they  are  mifled  by  paffions;  it  is 
always  fuppofed,  that  there  are  occafions,  cir- 
cumftances,  and  objeds,  exciting  thefe  paffions^ 
and  afrording  means  for  gratifying  them.   And 
therefore,  temptations  from  within,  and  from 
without,  coincide,    and   mutually  imply  each 
other.     Now  the  feveral  external  obje6ls  of  the 
appetites,  paffions,  and  afFe6i:ions,  being  prefent 
to   the   fenfes,  or   oiFering  themfelves   to  the 
mind,    and   fo   exciting  emotions   fuitable   to 
their  nature  ;  not  only  in  cafes  where  they  can 
be   gratified  confidently  with  innocence  and 
prudence,  but  alfo  in  cafes  where  they  cannot, 
and  yet  can  be  gratified  imprudently  and  viti- 
oufly :  this  as  really  puts  them  in  danger  of  vo- 
luntarily foregoing  their  prefent  intereftorgood, 
as  their  future;  and  as  really  renders  (elf-denial 
as  neceffary  to  fecure  one,  as  the  other :  /'.  e.  we 
are  in  a  like  ftate  of  trial  with  refped  to  both, 
by  the    very    fame    paffions,    excited  by  the 
very   fame  means.       Thus    mankind    having 
a    temporal    intereft    depending   upon    them- 
felves, and  a  prudent  courfe  of  behaviour  being 
neceffary  to  fecure  it;  paffions  inordinantly  ex- 
cited, whether  by  means  of  example,  or  by  any 
other  external  circum fiance,  towards  fuch  ob- 
jeds,  at  fuch  times,  or  in  llich  degrees,  as  that 
they  cannot  be  gratified  confifi:ently  with  worldly 
prudence;  are  temptations,  dangerous,  and  too 
often  fuccefsful  temptations,  to  forego  a  greater 
temporal  good  for  a  lefs ;  /".  e.  to  forego  what  is, 
upon  the  whole,  our  temporal  intereft,  for  the 
*  fakQ 
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fake  of  a  prefent  gratification.  This  is  a  de- 
fcription  of  our  ftate  of  trial  in  our  temporal 
capacity.  Subftitute  now  the  w  ox  A  future  for 
temporal^  and  virtue  for  prudence;  and  it  will  be 
jufl  as  proper  a  defcription  of  our  ftate  of  trial 
in  our  religious  capacity ;  fo  analogous  are  they 
to  each  other. 

If,  from  coniideration  of  this  our  like  ftate  of 
trial  in  both   capacities,  we  go  on  to  obferve 
farther,    how  mankind  behave   under  it;  we 
ihall  find  there  are  lome,  who  have  fo  little 
fenfe  of  it,  that  they  fcarce  look  bevond  the 
paffing  day ;  they  are  fo  taken  up  with  prefent 
gratifications,  as  to  have,  in  a  manner,  no  feel- 
ing of  confequences,  no  regard  to  their  future 
eafe  or  fortune   in  this  life ;  any  more  than  to 
their  happinefs  in  another.    Some  appear  to  be 
blinded  and  deceived  by  inordinate  paiTion,  in 
their  worldly  concerns,  as  much  as  in  religion. 
Others,  are  not  deceived,  but,  as  it  were,  for- 
cibly carried  away  by  the  like  paffions,  againft 
their  better  judgment,  and  feeble  relolutions  too 
of  afting  better.     And   there    are   men,  and 
truly   they  are   not    a    few^   who  ihamelefsly 
avow,    not  their  interefr,  but   their  mere  will 
and  pleafure,  to  be  their  law  of  life :  and  who, 
in  open  defiance  of  every  thing  that  is  reafon- 
able,  will  go  on  in  a  courfe  of  vitious  extrava- 
gance, forefeeing,  with  no  remorfe   and  little 
fear,  that  it  will  be  their  temporal  ruin;  and 
fome  of  them,  under  the  apprehenfion  of  the 
coniequences  of  wickednefs  in  another  ftate. 
And  to  fpeak  in  the  moft  moderate  way,  hu- 
fiiau  creatures  are  not  only  continually  liable  to 

go 
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go  wrong  voluntarily,  but  we  fee  likewife-that 
they  often  atlually  do  fo,  with  refjjeft  to  their 
temporal  interefls,  as  v/ell  as  with  relped  to 


relio-ion. 


Thus  our  difficulties  and  dangers,  or  our 
trials,  in  our  temporal  and  our  religious  capa- 
city, as  they  proceed  fromi  the  fame  cauies,  and 
have  the  lame  effe6l  upon  men's  behaviour,  are 
evidently  analo2;ous,  and  of  the  fame  kind. 

It  may  be  added,  that  as  the  difficulties  and 
dangers  of  mifcarrying  in  our  religious  ftate  of 
trial,  are  greatly  increaled,  and  one  is  ready  to 
think,  in  a  manner  wholly  made^  by  the  ill  be- 
haviour of  others  ;  by  a  wrong  education, 
wrong  in  a  moral  fenfe,  fometimes  pofitively 
vitious  ;  by  general  bad  example ;  by  the  dif- 
honell  artifxes  which  are  got  into  bufmefs  of  all 
kinds;  and,  in  very  many  parts  of  the  world, 
by  religion's  being  corrupted  into  fuperflitions, 
which  indulge  men  in  their  vices :  lo  in  like 
inanner,  the  difficulties  of  conducting  ourfelves 
]H"udently  in  refpeft  to  our  prefent  intereft,  and 
our  danger  of  being  led  afide  from  purfuing  it, 
are  greatly  increafed,  by  a  fooliffi  education; 
and,  after  we  come  to  mature  age,  by  the  ex- 
travagance and  carelefsnefs  of  others,  whom  we 
have  intercourfe  with;  and  by  miftaken  notions, 
very  generally  prevalent,  and  taken  up  from 
common  opinion,  concerning  temporal  happi- 
nefs,  and  wherein  it  confifls.  And  perfons,  by 
their  own  negligence  and  folly  in  their  temporal 
affairs,  no  lels  than  by  a  courie  of  vice,  bring 
^hemfelves  into  new  difficulties;  and,  by  habits 

of 
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of  indulgence,  become  lefs  qualified  to  go  through 
them:  and  onq  irregularity  after  another,  em- 
barralTes  things  to  ilich  a  degree,  that  they  know 
not  whereabout  they  are;  and  often  makes  the 
path  of  condu6l:  fo  intricate  and  perplexed,  that 
it  is  difficult  to  trace  it  out;  difficult  even  to  de- 
termine what  is  the  prudent  or  the  moral  part. 
Thus,  for inflance,  wrong  behaviour  in  one  ftage 
of  life,  youth;  wrong,  I  mean,  confidering  our- 
selves only  in  our  temporal  capacity,  without 
taking  in  religion;  this,  in  feveral  ways,  in- 
creales  the  difficulties  of  right  behaviour  in  ma- 
ture age ;  /.  r.  puts  us  into  a  more  difadvan- 
tageous  ftate  of  trial  in  our  temporal  capacity. 

We  are  an  inferior  part  of  the  creation  of  God. 
There  are  natural  appearances  of  our  being  in  a 
ilate  of  degradation".  And  we  certainly  are  in 
a  condition,  which  does  7iot  feem^  by  any  means, 
the  moft  advantageous  we  could  imagine  or  de- 
iire,  either  in  our  natural  or  moral  capacity, 
for  fecuring  either  our  j)relent  or  future  interefl. 
However,  this  condition,  low  and  careful  and 
uncertain  as  it  is,  does  not  afford  any  jufl:  ground 
of  complaint.  For,  as  men  may  manage  their 
temporal  affairs  with  prudence,  and  lb  pals  their 
days  here  on  earth  in  tolerable  eale  and  fatisfac- 
tion,  bv  a  moderate  decjree  of  care:  fo  Lkewife 
with  re2;ard  to  reli2;ion,  there  is  no  more  re- 
ouired  than  what  thev  are  well  able  to  do,  and 
what  they  muft  be  greatly  wanting  to  them- 
selves, if  they  negleft.  And  for  perfons  to  have 
that  put  upon  them,  which  they  are  well  able  to 

«=  fart  II.  Chap,  v^ 
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go  through,  and  no  more,  we  naturally  coniider 
as  an  equitable  thing;  fuppoling  it  done  by  pro- 
per g,uthority.  Nor  have  we  any  more  realbn 
to  complain  of  it,  with  regard  to  the  Author  of 
Nature,  than  of  his  not  having  given  us  other 
^.dvantages,  belonging  to  other  orders  of  crea^ 
tures. 

But  the  thing  here  infifled  upon  is,  that  the 
ftate  of  trial,  which  religion  teaches  us  we  are 
in,  is  rendered  credible,  by  its  being  throughout 
uniform  and  of  a  piece  with  the  general  con- 
du6t  of  Providence  towards  us,  in  all  other  re- 
fpe6ts  within  the  compafs  of  our  knowledge. 
Indeed  if  mankind,  conlidered  in  their  natura.1 
capacity,    as  inhabitants  of  this  world    only, 
found  themfelves,  from  their  birth  to  their  death, 
in  a  fettled  ftate  of  fecurity  and  happinefs,  with- 
out any  folicitude  or  thought  of  then"  own:  or  if 
they  were  in  no  danger  of  being  brought  into 
inconveniences  and  diflrels,  by  carelelsnefs,  or 
the  folly  of  pafiion,  through  bad  example,  the 
treachery  of  others,  or  the  deceitful  appearances 
of  things :  were  this  our  natural  condition,  then 
it  might  feem  ftrange,  and  be  fome  prefumption 
againil  the  truth  of  religion,  that  it  reprelents 
our  future  and  more  general  intereft,  as  not  fe- 
cure  of  courfe,  but  as  depending  upon  our  be- 
haviour, and  requiring  recolle6tion  and  felf-go- 
vernment  to  obtain  it.  For  it  might  be  alledged, 
"  What  you  fay  is  our  condition  in  one  refj^eft, 
"  is  not  in  any  wife  of  a  ibrt  with  what  v/e  find, 
"  by  experience,  our  condition  is   in  another, 
!f'  Our  whole  prefent  intereft  is  lecured  to  our 
*'  hands,  without  any  folicitude  of  ours ;   and 
'  -  "  wh^ 
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"  why  fhould  not  our  future  interefl,  if  we  have 
*•  any  fuch,  be  fo  too?"  But  fmce,  on  the  con- 
trary, thought  and  confideration,  the  vokmtary 
denying  ourfelves  many  things  which  we  defire, 
and  a  courfe  of  behaviour,  far  from  being  always 
agreeable  to  us ;  are  abfolutely  neceffary  to  our 
acting  even  a  common  decent,  and  common 
prudent  part,  fo  as  to  pafs  with  any  fatisfac- 
tion  through  the  prel'ent  world,  and  be  received 
upon  any  tolerable  good  terms  in  it :  fince  this 
is  the  cafe,  all  prefumption  againfl  felf-denial 
and  attention  beino;  neceffarv  to  fecure  our 
higher  intereft,  is  removed.  Had  we  not  ex- 
perience, it  might,  perhaps  fpecioufly,  be  urged, 
that  it  is  improbable  any  kind  of  hazard  and 
danger  (liould  be  put  upon  us  by  an  infinite 
Being;  when  every  thing  which  is  hazard  and 
danger  in  our  manner  of  conception,  and  will 
end  in  error,  confulion,  and  mifery,  is  now  al- 
ready certain  in  his  fore-knowledge.  And  in- 
deed, why  any  thing  of  hazard  and  danger 
fhould  be  put  upon  luch  frail  creatures  as  we 
are,  may  well  be  thought  a  difficulty  in  fj^ecu- 
lation;  and  cannot  but  be  fo,  till  we  know  the 
whole,  or,  however,  much  more  of  the  cafe. 
But  ftill  the  conftitution  of  nature  is  as  it  is. 
Our  happinefs  and  mifery  are  trufted  to  our  con-v 
du61:,  and  made  to  depend  upon  it.  Somewhat, 
and,  in  many  circumitances,  a  great  deal  too, 
is  put  upon  us,  either  to  do,  or  to  ilifFer,  as  we 
chufe.  And  all  the  various  miferies  of  life, 
which  people  bring  upon  themfelves  by  negli- 
gence and  folly,  and  might  have  avoided  by 
proper  care,  are  inftances  of  this:  which  mi- 
ieries  are  beforehand,  jufl  as  contingent  and  un- 
determined 
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determined  as  their  condu6l,  and  left  to  be  de- 
termined by  it. 

Thefe  obfervations  are  an  anfwer  to  the  ob* 
jeftions  againfl:  the  credibihty  of  a  flate  of  trial, 
as  implying  temptations,   and  real  danger  of 
miicarrying  with  regard  to  our  general  intereft, 
under  the  moral  government  of  God:  and  thej 
fliew,  that,   if  we  are  at  all  to  be  confidered  in 
Inch  a  capacity,  and  as  having  fuch  an  intereft; 
the  general  analog^v  of  Providence  muft  lead  lis 
to  apprehend  ourfelves  in  danger  of  mifcarrying, 
in  different  degrees,  as  to  this  interefl:,  by  our 
negleding  to  aft  the  proper  part  belonging  to 
us  in  that  capacity.     For  we  have  a  prelent  in- 
terefl, under  the  government  of  God,  which  we 
experience  here  upon  earth.    And  this  intereft,. 
as  it  is  not  forced  upon  us,  fo  neither  is  it  of* 
fered  to  our  acceptance,  but  to  our  acquifition  ; 
in  fiich  fort,  as  that  we  are  in  danger  of  miffing 
it,  by  means  of  temptations  to  negle61,  or  aci 
contrary  to  it;  and  without  attention  and  ielf- 
denial,  muft  and  do  mifs  of  it.     It  is  then  per- 
feclly  credible,  that  this  may  be  our  cafe,  with 
refpeft  to  that  chief  and  final  good,  which  reli- 
gion propofes  to  us. 
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CHAP.     V. 

Of  a  State  of  Probation,  as  intended  for  mora! 
Difcipline  and  Improvement, 

*ROM  the  confiderailon  of  our  being  in  a 
probation-ftate,  of  fo  much  difilculty  and 
hazard,  naturally  arifes  the  queftion,  how  we 
came  to  be  placed  in  it  ?  But  luch  a  general 
inquiry  as  this,  would  be  found  involved  in  in- 
fuperable  difficulties.  For,  though  fome  of  thefe 
difficulties  would  be  lefTened  by  obferving,  that 
ail  wickednefs  is  voluntary,  as  is  implied  in  its 
very  notion;  and  that  many  of  the  miferies  of 
life  have  apparent  good  efFefts:  yet,  when  we 
confider  other  circumftances  belonging  to  both, 
and  what  mufi:  be  the  confequence  of  the  for- 
mer in  a  life  to  come  ;  it  cannot  but  be  acknow- 
ledged plain  folly  and  prefumption,  to  pretend 
to  give  an  account  of  the  whole  reafons  of  this 
matter:  the  whole  reafons  of  our  being  allotted 
a  condition,  out  of  which  fo  much  wickednels 
and  mifery,  fo  circumaiapxed,  would  in  fa6t 
arife.  Whether  it  be  not  beyond  our  faculties, 
not  only  to  find  out,  but  even  to  underftand, 
the  whole  account  of  this;  or,  though  we 
fhould  be  fuppofed  capable  of  underftanding  it, 
yet,  whether  it  would  be  of  fervice  or  prejudice 
to  us  to  be  informed  of  it,  is  impoffble  to  fay. 
But  as  our  prefent  condition  can  in  no  wife  be 
ffiewn  inconfifrent  with  the  perfed  moral  go- 
vernment of  God:  fo  reU2;ion  teaches  us  we 
were  placed  in  it,  that  we  might  qualify  our- 
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felves,  by  the  praftice  of  virtue,  for  another 
ftate  which  is  to  follow  it.  And  this,  though 
but  a  partial  anfwer,  a  very  partial  one  indeed, 
to  the  inquiry  now  mentioned ;  yet,  is  a  more 
fatisfa(5i:ory  anfwer  to  another,  which  is  of  real, 
and  of  the  utmofl:  importance  to  us  to  have  an- 
fwered:  the  inquiry.  What  is  our  bufinefs  here?' 
the  known  end  then,  why  we  are  placed  in  a 
ftate  of  fo  much  affliction,  hazard,  and  difficulty ,> 
is,  our  improvement  in  virtue  and  piety,  as  the 
requiiite  qualification  for  a  future  frate  of  fecu-^ 
rity  and  happinefs. 

Now  the  besiinnioo;  of  life,  confidereJ  as  an 
education  for  mature  age  in  the  prefent  world, 
appears  plainly,  at  firft  fight,  analogous  to  this 
our  trial  for  a  future  one :  the  former  beins^  in 
our  temporal  capacity,  what  the  latter  is  in  Qur 
religious  capacity.  But  fome  obfervations  com- 
mon to  both  of  them,  and  a  more  diil:in6l  con- 
fideration  of  each,  will  more  diftindly  fnew  the 
extent  and  force  of  the  analogy  betv/een  them ; 
and  the  credibility,  which  arifes  from  hence,  as 
well  as  from  the  nature  of  the  thing,  that  the 
prefent  life  was  intended  to  be  a  ilate  of  difci- 
pline  for  a  future  one. 

I.  Every  fpecies  of  creatures  is,  we  iee,  de- 
Hgned  for  a  particular  way  of  life;  to  which,, 
the  nature,  the  capacities,  temper,  and  qualifi- 
cations, of  each  fpecies,  are  as  neceifary,  as  their 
external  circumftances.  Both  come  into  the 
notion  of  fuch  flate,  or  particular  way  of  life,, 
and  are  conilituent  parts  of  it.  Change  a  man's 
capacities  or  charader  to  the  degree,  in  which  it 
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is  conceivable  they  may  be   changed;  and  he 
^^■ould   be  altogether    incapable   of  a    human 
courle  of  life,  and  human  happinefs ;  as  inca- 
pable, as  if,  his  nature  continuing  unchanged,  he 
were  placed  in  a  world,  where  he  had  no  fphere 
of  adion,   nor  any  obje6ls  to  anfwer  his  appe- 
tites, paffions,  and  affedions  of  any  fort.     One 
thing  is  fet  over  againft  another,  as  an  antient 
writer  expreiles  it.     Our  nature  correfponds  to 
our  external  condition.  Without  this  corrcfpon- 
dence,  there  would  be  no  jDoliibility  of  any  luch 
thing  as  human   life    and    human   happinefs: 
which  life  and  happinefs  are,  therefore,  a  refult 
from  our  nature  and  condition  jointly :  meaning 
by  human  life,  not  living  in  the  literal  fenfe,  but 
the  whole  complex  notion  commonly  underftood 
by  thofe  words.    So  that,  without  determ>ining 
what  will  be  the  employment  and  happinels,  the 
particular  life,  of  good  men  hereafter;  there 
muil:  be  fome  determinate  capacities,  fome  ne- 
ceifary  chara61er   and   qualilications,    Vvithout 
which  perfons  cannot  but  be  utterly  incapable 
of  it:   in  like  manner,  as  there  mull  be  fome, 
vvithout  which  men  would  be  incapable  of  their 
prefent  ftate  of  life.     Now, 

II.  The  conflitution  of  human  creatures,  and 
indeed  of  all  creatures  which  come  under  our 
notice,  is  fuch,  as  that  they  are  capable  of  na- 
turally becoming  qualified  for  ftates  of  life,  for 
which  they  were  once  whollv  luiqualified.  In 
imagination  we  may  indeed  conceive  of  crea- 
tures, as  incapable  of  having  any  of  their  facul- 
ties naturally  enlarged,  or  as  being  unable  na- 
turally to  acquire  any  new  qualifications:  but 
the  faculties  of  every  fpecies  known  to  us,  are 
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made  for  enlargement ;  for  acquirements  of 
experience  and  habits.  We  find  ourfelves  in  par- 
ticular endued  with  capacities,  not  only  of  per^ 
ceiving  ideas,  and  of  knowledge  or  perceiving 
truth,  but  alfo  of  ftoring  up  our  ideas  and  know- 
ledge by  memory.  We  are  capable,  not  only  of 
adiug,  and  of  having  different  momentary  im- 
preffions  made  upon  us;  but  of  getting  a  new 
facility  in  any  kind  of  a6lion,  and  of  fettled  al- 
terations in  our  temper  or  charader.  The  power 
of  the  two  laft  is  the  power  of  habits.  But  nei- 
ther the  perception  of  ideas,  nor  knowledge  of 
any  fort,  are  habits;  though  abfolutely  necelTary 
to  the  forming  of  them.  However,  apprehen- 
lion,  reafon,  memory,  M^hich  are  the  capacities 
of  acquiring  knowledge,  are  greatly  improved 
by  exercife.  Whether  the  word  habit  is  appli- 
cable to  all  thefe  improvements,  and  in  particu- 
lar how  far  the  powers  of  memory  and  of 
habits  may  be  powers  of  the  fame  nature,  I 
fliall  not  inquire.  But  that  perceptions  come 
into  our  minds  readily  and  of  courle,  by  means 
of  their  having  been  there  before,  feems  a  thing 
of  the  fame  fort,  as  readinefs  in  any  particular 
kind  of  a6lion,  proceeding  from  being  accuf- 
tomed  to  it.  And  aptnefs  to  recolle6l  pra6tical 
obfervations  of  fervice  in  our  condu6i:,  is  plainly 
habit  in  many  cafes.  There  are  habits  of  per- 
ce])tion,  and  habits  of  a61ion.  An  inflance  of 
the  former,  is  our  conilant  and  even  involuntary 
readinels,  in  correcting  the  impreffions  of  our 
fi2:ht  concernins:  mag-nitudes  and  diftances,  fo  as 
to  fubflitute  judgment  in  the  room  of  fenlation 
imperceptibly  to  ourfelves.  And  it  feems  as  if 
all  other  affociations  of  ideas  not  naturally  con- 
nected, might  be  called  pa/live  habits;  as  pro- 
perly 
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perly  as  our  readinefs  in  underftanding  languages 
upon  fight,  or  hearing  of  words.    And  our  rea- 
dinefs in  Ipeaking  and  writing  them  is  an  in- 
ftance  of  the  latter,  of  a6]:ive  habits.     For  dif- 
tin6tnefs,  we  may  conlider  habits,  as  belonging 
to  the  body,  or  the  mind :  and  the  latter  will  be 
explained  by  the  former.      Under  the  former 
are  comprehended  all  bodily  a61:ivities   or  mo- 
tions, whether  graceful  or  unbecoming,  which 
are  owing  to  ufe;  under  the  latter,  general  ha- 
bits of  life  and  condu61:;   fuch  as  thofe  of  obe- 
dience and  fubmiffion  to   authority,  or  to  any- 
particular  perfon;  thofe  of  veracity,  juftice,  and 
charity;    thofe  of  attention,  induftry,  felf-go- 
vernment,  envy,  revenge.     And  habits  of  this 
latter  kind  feem  produced  by  repeated  a6ls,  as 
well  as  the  former.    And  in  like  manner  as  ha- 
bits belonging  to  the  body,  are  produced  by  ex- 
ternal a61s :  io  habits  of  the  mind  are  produced 
by  the  exertion  of  inward  pra6tical  principles, 
/.  e.  by  carrying  them  into  a6i:,  or  a6ting  upon 
them;  the  principles  of  obedience,  of  veracity, 
juftice,  and  charity.     Nor  can  thofe  habits  be 
formed  by  any  external  courfe  of  a6liou,  other- 
wife  than  as  it  proceeds  from  thefe  principles  : 
becaufe  it  is  only  thefe  inward  principles  ex- 
erted, which  are  ftriftly  a6ts  of  obedience,  of 
veracity,  of  juftice,  and  of  charity.    So  likewife 
habits  of  attention,  induftry,  felf-government, 
are  in  the  fame  manner  acquired  by  exercife ; 
and  habits  of  envy  and  revenge  by  indulgence, 
whether  in  outward  a6l,  or  in  thought  and  in- 
tention, /.  e.  inward  aft :  for  fuch  intention  is 
an  a61.     Refolutions  alfo  to  do  well,  are  pro- 
perly a6ls.     And  endeavouring  to  enforce  upon 
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our  own  minds,  a  praiflical  fenfe  of  virtue,  or 
to  beget  in  others  that  pra6i:ical  fenle  of  it,  which 
a  man  really  has  himlelf,  is  a  virtuous  a6l-.     All 
thefe,  therefore,  may  and  will  contribute  towards 
formins:  good  habits.     But  s;oing  over  the  the- 
ory  of  virtue  in  one's  thoughts,   talking  well, 
and  drawing  fine  pi61ures,  of  it;  this  is  fo  far 
from  neceflarily  or  certainly  conducing  to  form 
an  habit  of  it,  in  him  who  thus  employs  himfelf; 
that  it  may  harden  the  mind  in  a  contrary  courfe^ 
and  render  it  grraduallv  more  infenfible,  /.d'.form 
an  habit  of  infenfibility,  to  all  moral  confider- 
ations.     For,  from  our  very  faculty  of  habits^- 
paifive  imj^reffions,    by   being  repeated,  grow 
weaker.     Thoughts,  by  often  palling  through 
the  mind,  are   felt  lefs  fenfibly:    being  accuf- 
tomed  to  danger,  begets  intrepidity,  /'.  e.  lelTens 
fear;  to  diftrefs,  lellens  the  paffion  of  pity;  to 
inftances  of  others  mortality,  lefTens  the  lenfible 
a])prehenfion  of  our  own.    And  from  thele  two 
obiervations  together ;  that  pra6lical  habits  are 
formed  and  ftrengthened  by  repeated  a6ls,  and 
that  paffive  imj)reffions  grow  weaker  by  being 
repeated  upon  us;  it  mufh  follow,  that  adive 
habits  may  be  gradually  forming  and  flrength- 
ening,  by  a  courle  of  a61ing  upon  fuch  and  llich 
motives  and  excitements,  whilft  thefe  motives 
and  excitements  themfelves  are,  by  proportion- 
able degrees,  growing  lefs  lenfible,  /.  e»  are  con- 
tinually lefs  and  lefs  feniibly  felt,  even  as  the 
a6l:ive  habits  ftrengthen.     And  experience  con- 
firms this:    for  a6iive  principles,  at  the  very 
time  that  they  are  lefs  lively  in  perception  than 
they  were,  are  found  to  be,  lome  how,  wrought 
more  thoroughly  into  the  temper  and  charader, 
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and  become  more  efFeftual  in  influenclns;  our 
practice.  The  three  things  juft  mentioned, 
may  afford  inftances  of  it.  Perception  of  dan- 
ger, is  a  natural  excitement  of  paffive  fear,  and 
active  caution :  and  by  being  inured  to  danger, 
habits  of  the  latter  are  2;radually  wrouo;ht,  at 
the  fame  time  that  the  former  gradually  leflens. 
Perception  of  diftrefs  in  others,  is  a  natural  ex- 
citement, paffively  to  pity,  and  a6tively  to  re- 
lieve it :  but  let  a  man  fet  himfelf  to  attend  to, 
inquire  out,  and  relieve  diftrefled  perfons,  and 
he  cannot  but  grow  lefs  and  lefs  fenfibly  af- 
fected with  the  various  miferies  of  life,  with 
wliich  he  muft  become  acquainted ;  when  yet, 
at  the  fame  time,  benevolence,  confidered  not 
as  a  paffion,  but  as  a  pra6tical  principle  of  a6tion, 
will  ftrengthen :  and  whilft  he  paflively  com^ 
paflionates  the  diftrefled  lefs,  he  will  acquire  a 
greater  aptitude  adtively  to  affift  and  befriend 
them.  So  alio  at  the  fame  time  that  the  daily 
inftances  of  men's  dying  around  us,  give  us 
daily  a  lefs  fenlible  paffive  feeling  or  apprehen- 
iion  of  our  own  mortality,  fuch  inftances  greatly 
contribute  to  the  ftrengthening  a  pra6tical  re- 
gard to  it  in  ferious  men;  /.  e.  to  fbrrning  an  habit 
of  acting  with  a  conftant  view  to  it.  And  this 
feems  again  further  to  fhew,  that  paffive  im- 
preffions  made  upon  our  minds  by  admonition, 
experience,  example,  though  they  may  have  a 
remote  efficacy,  and  a  very  great  one,  towards 
forming  a6tive  habits,  yet,  can  have  this  effi-? 
cacy  no  ptherwife  than  by  inducing  us  to  fuch 
a  courfe  ofadion:  ^nd  that  it  is,  not  being  af- 
fected fo  and  fo,  but  acting,  which  forms  thofe 
Jiabits:  pnly  it  muft  be  always  remembered,  that 
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real  endeavours  to  enforce  good  impreffions 
upon  ourlelves,  are  a  fpecies  of  virtuous  a6lion. 
Nor  do  we  know  how  far  it  is  poffible,  in  the 
nature  of  thins-s,  that  effeds  fhould  be  wroudit 
ill  us  at  once,  equivalent  to  habits,  /.  e.  what  is 
wrought  by  uie  and  exercife.  However,  the 
thing  infifted  upon  is,  not  what  may  be  poffible, 
but  what  is  in  fa6i:  the  appointment  of  nature : 
which  is,  that  a61ive  habits  are  to  be  formed  by 
exercife.  Their  progrefs  may  be  fo  gradual,  as 
to  be  imperceptible  in  its  fteps:  it  may  be  hard 
to  explain  the  faculty,  by  which  we  are  capable 
of  habits,  throughout  ifs  feveral  parts ;  and  to 
trace  it  up  to  its  original,  fo  as  to  diftinguifh  it 
from  all  others  in  our  mind :  and  it  feems  as  if 
contrary  effefts  were  to  be  alcribed  to  it.  But  the 
thing  in  general,  that  our  nature  is  formed  to 
yield,  in  Ibme  fuch  manner  as  this,  to  ufe  and 
exercife,  is  matter  of  certain  experience. 

Thus,  by  accufloming  ourfelves  to  any  cpurfe 
of  a6tion,  we  get  an  aptnefs  to  go  on,  a  facility, 
readinefs,  and  often  pleafure,  in  it.  The  incli- 
nations which  rendered  us  averfe  to  it,  grow 
weaker:  the  difficulties  in  it,  not  only  the  ima- 
ginary but  the  real  ones,  lefTen :  the  reafons  for 
it,  offer  themfelves  of  courfe  to  our  thoughts 
upon  all  occafions :  and  the  lead  glimpfe  of  them 
is  fufficient  to  make  us  go  on,  in  a  courfe  of  a61ion, 
to  which  we  have  been  accuftomed.  And  prac- 
tical principles  appear  to  grow  flronger,  abfo- 
lutely  in  themfelves,  by  exercife ;  as  well  as  re- 
latively, with  regard  to  contrary  principles ; 
which,  by  being  accuftomed  to  fubmit,  do  fo 
habitually,,  and  of  courfe.     And  thus  a  new 
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charader,  in  feveral  refpe6l:s,  may  be  formed ; 
and  many  habitudes  of  hfe,  not  given  by  nature, 
but  which  nature  directs  us  to  acquire. 

III.  Indeed  we  may  be  affuredjthat  \v&  flioukl 
never  have  had  thefe  capacities  of  improving  by 
experience,  acquired  knowledge,  and  habits, 
had  they  not  been  neceflary,  and  intended  to 
be  made  ufe  of.  And  accordingly  we  find  them 
fo  neceffary,  and  fo  much  intended,  that  with- 
out them  we  Ihould  be  utterly  incapable  of  that, 
which  was  the  end  for  which  we  were  made, 
confidered  in  our  temporal  capacity  only  ;  the 
employments  and  latisfa6tions  of  our  rnature 
ilate  of  life. 

Nature  does  in  no  wife  qualify  us  wholly, 
much  lefs  at  once,  for  this  mature  ftate  of  life. 
Even  maturity  of  underftanding  and  bodily 
ifrength,  are  not  only  arrived  to  gradually,  but 
are  alio  very  much  owinsc  to  the  continued  exer- 
cife  of  our  powers  of  body  and  mind  from  infan- 
cy. But  if  we  fuppofe  a  perfon  brought  into  the 
world  with  both  thefe  in  maturity,  as  far  as  this 
is  conceivable;  he  would  plainly  at  iirft  be  as 
unqualified  for  the  humau  life  of  mature  age, 
as  an  idiot,  He  would  be  in  a  manner  diftra6fed, 
with  aftonifl^ment,  and  apprehenfion,  and  curio- 
lity,  and  fufpenfe ;  nor  can  one  guefs,  how  long 
it  woulc]  be,  before  he  would  be  familiarized 
to  himfelf  and  the  obje6ls  about  him  enough, 
even  to  fet  himfelf  to  any  thing.  It  may  be 
queflioned  too,  whether  the  natural  information 
of  his  light  and  hearing,  would  be  of  any  man- 
ner of  ufe  at  all  to  him  in  ading,  before  expe- 
H  4  rience. 
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riencc.  And  it  feems,  that  men  \¥ould  be 
(Irangely  headftrong  and  felf-willed,  and  dif- 
pofed  to  exert  themlelves  with  an  impetuolity, 
which  would  I'ender  fociety  infiipportuble,  and 
the  hving  in  it  impra6ticable ;  were  it  not  for 
iome  acquired  moderation  and  felf-governmcnt, 
Jbme  aptitude  and  readinefs  in  retraining  them- 
lelves, and  concealing:  their  fenfe  of  things. 
Want  of  every  thing  of  this  kind  which  is  learnt, 
would  render  a  man  as  vincapable  of  fociety,  as 
want  of  lano;ua2:e  would:  or  as  his  natural  io-- 
fiorance  of  any  of  the  particular  employments 
of  life,  would  render  him  uncapable  of  providing 
himfelf  with  the  common  conveniences,  or  fup- 
plying  the  necefTary  wants  of  it.  In  thefe  re- 
fpe6ls,  and  probably  in  many  more,  of  which  we 
have  no  particular  notion,  mankind  is  left,  by 
nature,  an  unformed,  unfiniflied  creature  ;  ut- 
terly deficient  and  unqualified,  before  the  ac- 
quirement of  knowledge,  experience,  and  ha- 
bits, for  that  mature  flate  of  life,  which  was 
th,e  end  of  his  creation,  confidering  him  as  re-^ 
lated  only  to  this  world, 

But  then,  51s  nature  has  endued  us  with  a 
power  of  fupplying  thole  deficiencies,  by  ac- 
quired knowledge,  experience,  and  habits :  fo 
likewife  we  are  placed  in  a  condition, in  infancy, 
childhood,  and  youth,  fitted  for  it;  fitted  for 
our  acquiring  thofe  qualifications  of  all  forts, 
which  we  itand  in  need  of  in  mature  age. 
Hence  childreii,  from  their  very  birth,  are 
daily  growing  acquainted,  with  the  objeds  about 
them,  with  the  fcene  in  which  they  are  placed, 
^nd  to  have  a  future  part;  and  learning  fome- 

what 
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what  or  other,  neceflary  to  the  performance  of 
jt.  The  llibordinations,  to  which  thev  are  ac- 
cuftomed  in  domeftic  Hte,  teach  them  lelt"-eo- 
\'ernment  m  common  behaviour  abroad,  and  pre- 
p^ire  them  for  fubje6tion  and  obedience 'to  civil 
authority.  What  palTes  before  their  eves,  and 
daily  happens  to  them,  gives  them  experience, 
caution  againft  treachery  and  deceit,  together 
with  numberlefs  little  rules  of  action  and  con- 
du6t,  which  we  could  not  live  without ;  and 
which  are  learnt  lo  infeniibly  and  fo  perfe611v, 
as  to  be  miftaken  perhaps  for  inftincl :  though 
they  are  the  ette6t  of  long  experience  and  exer- 
cife ;  as  much  lo  as  language,  or  knowledge  in 
particular  buiinefs,  or  the  qualifications  and  be- 
haviour belonging  to  the  fe\'eral  ranks  and  pro- 
feffions.  Thus  the  beginning  of  our  days  is 
adapted  to  be,  and  is,  a  ftate  of  education  iii 
the  theory  and  practice  of  mature  life.  We 
are  much  affifted  in  it  by  exam})le,  inftruftion, 
and  the  care  of  others :  but  a  great  deal  is  left 

to  o^rfelves^  to  do. And  of  thfs,    as  part  is 

done  eafily  and  of  courfe;  fo  part  requires  dili- 
c;;cnce  and  care,  the  voluntarv  foreQ:oins:  many 
things  which  we  delire,  and  fetting  ourlelves 
to  what  we  fliould  have  no  inclination  to,  but 
for  the  necefiity  or  expedience  of  it.  For,  that 
labour  and  induftry,  which  the  fration  of  fo  many 
abfoiutelv  requires,  they  would  be  greatly  un- 
qualified for,  in  raat urit}- ;  as  thole  in  other 
stations  ^^'ould  be,  for  any  other  forts  of  appli- 
cation ;  if  both  were  not  accuilomcd  to  them 
in  their  vouth.  And  according  as  perlons  be- 
have  tht^mlelves,  in  the  general  education  which 
all  go  through,  and  in  the  particular  ones  adapted 
to  particular  employments;    their  character  is 

formed, 
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formed,  and  made  aj)pear;  they  recommend 
themfelves  more  or  lefs;  and  are  capable  of, 
and  placed  in,  different  flations  in  the  fociety  of 
mankind. 

The  former  part  of  Hfe  then,  is  to  be  conii-. 
dered  as  an  important  opportunity,  which  na^ 
ture  puts  into  our  hands ;  and  which,  when  loft, 
is  not  to  be  recovered.  And  our  being  placed 
jn  a  ftate  of  difcipline  throughout  this  life,  for 
another  world,  is  a  providential  ditpofition  of 
things,  exactly  of  the  fame  kind,  as  our  being 
placed  in  a  ftate  of  difcipline  during  childhood, 
for  mature  age.  Our  condition  in  both  refpedls; 
is  uniform  and  of  a  piece,  and  comprehended 
under  one  and  the  fame  general  law  of  nature. 

And  if  we  were  not  able  at  all  to  difcern, 
how  or  in  what  way  the  prefent  life  could  be 
our  prepartion  for  another ;  this  would  be  no 
objeftion  againft  the  credibility  of  its  being  fo. 
For  we  do  not  difcern,  how  food  and  fleep  con- 
tribute to  the  growth  of  the  body :  nor  could 
have  any  thought  that  they  would  before  we 
had  experience.  Nor  do  children  at  all  think, 
on  the  one  hand,  that  the  fports  and  exercifes,^ 
to  which  they  are  fo  much  ac]di61ed,  contribute 
to  their  health  and  growth ;  nor  on  the  other, 
of  the  necelfity  which  there  is  for  their  being 
reftrained  in  them;  nor  are  they  capable  of  un- 
derftanding  the  uie  of  many  parts  of  difcipline, 
which  neverthelefs  they  muft  be  made  to  go 
through,  in  order  to  qualify  them  for  the  bu- 
fniefs  of  mature  a2:e.  Were  we  not  able  then 
to  dilcover,  in  what  refpe6ts  the  prefent  life 
could  form  us  for  a,  future  o]ie:  yet  nothing 
N  would 
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would  be  more  fnppofable  than  that  it  might, 
in  lome  relpe^ls  or  other,  from  the  general  ana- 
logy of  providence.  And  this,  for  ought  I  lee, 
miofht  reafonablv  be  faid.even  thousfh  we  Ihould 
not  take  in  the  conlideration  of  God's  moral  o-o- 
vernment  over  the  world.     But, 

IV.  Take  in  this  confideration,  and  confe^ 
quently,  that  the  chara6ler  of  virtue  and  piety- 
is  a  necelTary  qualification  for  the  future  ftate; 
and  then  we  may  diftinftly  fee,  how,  and  in 
what  ref{)e6ls,  the  prefent  life  may  be  a  prepa- 
ration for  it :  fuice  we  want,  and  are  capable  of, 
improvefnent  in  that  chara&er,  by  moral  and  reli- 
gious  habits ;  and  the  prefent  life  is  ft  to  be  a  fate 
of  dif cipline  for  fuch  ijnprovement :  in  like  man- 
ner as  we  ha^  e  already  obferved,  how,  and  in 
what  refpe6ls,  infancy,  childhood,  and  youth, 
^re  a  neceflary  preparation,  and  a  natural  ftate 
of  difcipline,  for  mature  age. 

Nothing  which  we  at  prefent  fee,  w^ould  lead 
us  to  the  thought  of  a  i'olitary  una61ive  ftate 
hereafter :  but,  if  w^e  judge  at  all  from  the  ana- 
logy of  nature,  we  muft  Ibppofe,  according  to 
the  Scripture  account  of  it,  that  it  will  be  a 
/community.  And  there  is  no  fliadow  of  any 
jthing  unreafonable  in  conceiving,  though  there 
be  no  analogy  for  it,  that  this  community  ^^'ill 
be,  as  the  Scripture  reprefents  it,  under  the 
more  immediate,  or,  if  fuch  an  expreffion  may 
be  uled,  the  more  fenfible  government  of  God. 
Nor  is  our  ignorance,  what  will  be  the  employ- 
ments of  this  hapjiy  community,  nor  our  conte- 
quent  ignorance,  what  particular  ii:ope  or  occa- 

fion 
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iion  there  will  be  for  the  exercife  of  veracity, 
juftice,  and  chanty,  aitiongft  the  members  of  it 
with  regard  to  each  other ;  any  proof,  that  there 
will  be  no  fphere  of  exercife  for  thofe  virtues. 
Much  lefs,  if  that  were  poffible,  is  our  igno- 
rance any  proof,  that  there  v/ill  be  no  occa- 
iion  for  that  frarne  of  inind,  or  character, 
which  is  formed  by  the  daily  praftice  of  thofe 
particular  virtues  here,  and  which  is  a  refult 
from  it.  This  at  leafl  muil  be  ov/nedin  general, 
tliat,  as  the  government  eftablifhed  in  the  uni- 
■verie  is  moral,  the  chara6ter  of  virtue  and  piety 
muft,  in  Ibme  way  or  other,  be  the  condition  of 
pur  happinefs,  or  the  qualification  for  it. 

Now  from  what  is  above  obferved,  concern- 
ing our  natural  power  of  habits,  it  is  eafy  to 
lee,  that  we  are  capable  of  moral  improvement 
by  difci])line.  And  how  greatly  we  want  it, 
need  not  be  proved  to  any  one  who  is  acquaint-^ 
ed  with  the  great  wickednefs  of  mankind;  or 
even  with  thofe  imperfections,  which  the  befl 
are  contcious  of.  But  it  is  not  perhaps  dif- 
tinftly  attended  to  by  e^'ery  one,  that  the  oc- 
cafion  \^'hich  human  creatures  have  for  difci- 
pline,  to  improve  in  them  this  character  of  vir-. 
tue  and  piety,  is  to  i)e  traced  up  higher  than  tq 
excefs  in  the  ])affions,  bv  indulgence  and  habits 
of  vice.  jNlankind,  and  perhaps  all  finite  crea- 
tures, from  the  very  coniHtution  of  their  na- 
ture, before  habits  of  ^'irtue,  are  deficient, 
and  in  danger  of  devifiting  from  what  is  right : 
and  therefore  iland  in  need  of  virtuous  habits, 
for  a  fecurity  againil:  this  danger.  For,  toge- 
ther with  the  general  })rinciple  of  moral  under- 
Oandinc;,  wq.  have  in  our  inward  frame  various 

affedions 
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affe(5lions  towards  particular  external    objecls. 
Thele  afteftions  are  naturally,  and  of  right,  llib- 
jeci:  to  the  government  of  the  moral  principle, 
as  to  the  occalions  upon  which  they  may  be  gra- 
tified; as  to  the  times,  degrees,  and  manner,  in 
which  the  obje6is  of  them  may  be  purfued:  but 
then  the  principle  of  virtue  can  neither  excite 
them,  nor  prevent  their  being  excited.    On  the 
contrary,  they  are  naturally  felt,  when  the  obje61s 
of  them  are  prefent  to  the  mind,  not  only  be- 
fore  all   conlideration,    whether  they   can   be 
obtained  by  lawful  means,  but  after  it.  is  found 
they  cannot.     For  the  natural  obje6ts  of  affec- 
tion continue  fo;  the  necelTaries,  conveniences, 
and  plealures   of  life,  remain  naturally  defir- 
able;  though   they  cannot   be  obtained  inno- 
cently:   nav,  though   they  cannot  poffibly   be 
obtained  at  all.     And  when  the  objeds  of  any 
affeftion  whate\'er  cannot  be   obtained  with- 
out unlawful  means;  but  may  be  obtained  by 
them :  fuch  affection,  though  its  being  excited, 
and  its  continuing  fome  "time  in  the  mind,  be  it 
as  innocent  as  it  is  natural  and  neceffary ;  yet 
cannot  but  be  conceived  to  have  a  tendency  to 
incline  perfons  to  venture  upon  fuch  unlawiul 
means:    and  therefore  muft  be   conceived   as 
j)utting  them  in  fome  danger  of  it.  Now  what 
is   the    general   fecurity    againll    this    danger, 
againft  their  adually  deviating  from  right?  As 
the  danger  is,  fo  alfo  mufl:  the  fecurity  be,  from 
^^'ithin:  from  the  pradical  principle  of  virtue  \ 

And 


^  It  may  be  thought,  that  a  fenfe  of  intereft  would  as  effeAually 
reftrain  creatures  from  doing  wrong.    But  if  by  ^  fenfe  of  mterefh 
meant  a  fpeculative  conviftion  or  belief,  that  fuch  and  fuch  indul- 
gence 
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And  the  flrengthening  or  improving  this  prin- 
ciple, conlidered  as  pra6lical,  or  as  a  principle 
of  a^lion,  will  lelTen  the  danger,  or  increale  the 
fecurity  againft  it.  And  this  moral  principle  is 
capable  of  improvement,  by  proper  diicipline 

.  and  exercife :  by  recolle6ling  the  praftical  im- 
preflions  which  example  and  experience  have 
made  upon  us:  and  inftead  of  followmg  hu- 
mour and  mere  inclinarion,  by  continually  at- 
tending to  the  equity  and  right  of  the  cafe,  in 
whatever  we  are  engaged,  be  it  in  greater  or 
lefs  matters;  and  accuftoming  ourfelves  always 

.  to  a6l  upon  it;  as  being  itfelf  the  juft  and  natu- 
ral motive  of  a61ion  :  and  as  this  moral  courfe 
of  behaviour,  mufl  neceflaiily,  under  divine 
government,  be  our   final   intereft.     T'hus  the 

principle  of  virtue,  improved  into   an   habit^  of 
which  improvement  we  are    thus  capable,   will 

plainly  be,  in  proportion  to  the  Jirength  of  it,  a 

fecurity  againf  the  danger  which  finite  creatures 
are  in,f-om  the  very  nature  of  propetfon,  or  par- 
ticular affusions.  This  way  of  putting  the 
matter,  luppoles  particular  affedions  to  remain 

gence  would  occafion  them  greater  iineafinefs,  upon  the  whole, 
than  fatisfa6tion  :  it  is  contrary  to  prefent  experience  to  fay,  that 
this  fenfeof  intereft  is  futficient  to  reftrain  them  from  thus  indulg- 
ing themfelves.  And  if  by  z.fcnfe  of  inttreji  is  meant  a  praftical  re- 
gard to  what  is  upon  the  whole  oiir  happinefs :  this  is  not  only  co- 
incident with  the  principle  of  virtue  or  moral  reftitude,  but  is  a 
part  of  the  idea  itlelf.  And  it  is  evident  this  reafonable  felf-tove 
wants  to  be  improved,  as  really  as  any  principle  in  our  nature. 
For  we  d:iily  fee  it  overmatched,  not  only  by  the  more  boifteroiis 
paflioiis,  but  by  curiofity,  fhame,  love  of  imitation,  by  any  thing, 
even  indolence:  efpecially  if  the  iiiterefi:,  the  temporal  intereft,  fup- 
pofe,  which  is  the  end  of  fuch  felf-love,  be  at  adiftance.  So  greatly 
are  profligate  men  miftaken,  when  they  affirm  they  are  wholly  go- 
verned by  intereifediiefs  and  felf-love.  And  fo  little  caufe  is  there 
for  otoraiilts  to  difclaim  this  principle.     See  p.  86,  87. 
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in  a  future  ftate;  which  it  is  fcarce  pofTible  to 
avoid  fuppoling.  And  if  they  do ;  we  clearly 
fee,  that  acquired  habits  of  virtue  and  fclf-go- 
vernment  may  be  neceflary  for  the  regulation  of 
them.  However,  though  we  were  not  diflin6tly 
to  take  in  this  fuppofition,  but  to  fpeak  only  in 
general ;  the  thing  really  comes  to  the  fame. 
For  habits  of  virtue,  thus  acquired  by  difcipline, 
are  improvement  in  virtue:  and  improvement 
in  \irtue,  muft  be  advancement  in  happinefs,  if 
the  o;overnment  of  the  univerfe  be  moral. 

From  thefe  things  we  may  obferve,  and  it 
will  farther  lliew  this  our  natural  and  original 
need  of  being  improved  by  difcipline,  how  it 
comes  to  pafs,  that  creatures  made  upright  fall ; 
and  that  thole  who  preferve  their  uprightnefj, 
by  fo  doing,  raife  themfelves  to  a  more  fecure 
ftate  of  virtue.  To  fay  that  the  former  is  ac- 
counted for  by  the  nature  of  liberty,  is  to  fay  no 
more,  than  that  an  event's  a6lually  happening 
is  accounted  for  by  a  mere  poffibility  of  its  hap- 
j)ening.  But  it  feems  diftindly  conceivable 
from  the  very  nature  of  particular  affe61:ions  or 
])ropeniions.  For,  fuppofe  creatures  intended 
for  fuch  a  particular  ftate  of  life,  for  which  fiich 
propenfions  were  neceffary  :  fuppofe  them  en- 
dued with  fuch  propenfions,  together  with  mo- 
ral underftanding,  as  well  including  a  pra61ical 
fenfe  of  virtue,  as  a  fpeculative  perception  of  it; 
and  that  all  thefe  feveral  principles,  both  natu- 
ral and  moral,  forming  an  inward  conflitutian  of 
mind,  were  in  the  moft  exa6t  proportion  pofii- 
ble;  /'.  e.  in  a  proportion  the  moft  exadly 
adapted  to  their  intended  flate   of  life ;  fuch 

creatures 
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creatures  would  be  made  upright,   or  finitely 
perfect.  Now  particular  propenlions,  from  their 
very  nature,  muft  be  felt,  the  objects  of  them 
being  prefent ;  though  they  cannot  be  gratified 
ut  all,  or  not  with  the  allowance  of  the  moral 
principle.     But  if  they  can  be  gratiiied  without 
its  allowance,  or  by  contradieling  it;  then  they 
mufl:   be  conceived  to  have  lome  tendency,  in 
how  low  a  degree  Ibever,  yet  fome  tendency,  to 
induce  perfons  to  fuch  forbidden   gratification. 
This  tendency,  in  fome  one  particular  propen- 
lion,  may  be  increafed,  by  the  greater  frequency 
of  occafions  naturally  exciting  it,   thanofocca- 
fions  excitino;  others.     The  leall:  voluntary  in- 
dulgence  in  forbidden  circumftances,  though  but 
in  thought,  will  increafe  this  wrong  tendency  ; 
and  may  increafe  it  further,  till,  peculiar  con- 
junctures perhaps  confpiring,  it  becomes  effect ; 
and  dan2;er  of  deviatins:  from  right,  ends  in  ac- 
tual  deviation  from  it :  a  danger  neceflarily  arif- 
ing  from  the  very   nature   of  propenfion  ;  and 
which  therefore  could  not  have  been  prevented, 
though  it  might  have  been  efcaped,  or  got  in- 
nocently through.     The  cafe   would  be,  as  if 
we  were  to  fuppofe  a  flrait  path  marked  out  for 
a  perfon,  in  which  fuch  a  degree  of  attention 
^^'ould  keep  hina  fteady :  but  if  he  would  not 
attend  in  this  degree,  any  one  of  a  thoufand 
objects,  catching  his  eye,  might  lead  him  out 
of  it.     Now  it  is  impolfible  to  fay,  how  much, 
even  the  iirft  full  overt  a61:  of  irregularity,  might 
diforder  the   inward  conflitution  •  uniettle  the 
adjustments,  and  alter  the  proportions,  which 
formed  it,  and  in  which  the  uprightnefs  of  its 
make  confifted :  but  repetition  of  irregularities 

would 
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would  produce  habits.  And  thus  the  conftitu* 
tion  would  be  fJDoiled ;  and  creatures  made  up- 
right, become  corrupt  and  depraved  in  their 
fettled  charader,  proportionably  to  their  re- 
peated irregularities  in  occafional  a6ts.  But  on 
the  contrary,  thefe  creatures  mio-ht  have  im- 
proved  and  railed  themfelves,  to  an  higher  and 
more  fecure  fl:ate  of  virtue,  by  the  contrary  be- 
haviour: by  fteadily  following  the  moral  prin- 
ciple, luppofed  to  be  one  part  of  their  nature  ^ 
and  thus  withllanding  that  unavoidable  danger 
of  defe61ion,  which  neceffarily  arofe  from  pro- 
penlion,  the  other  part  of  it.  For,  by  thus  pre- 
ferving  their  integrity  for  fome  time,  their  dan- 
ger would  leiTen;  fince  propenfions  by  being 
inured  to  ilibmit,  would  do  it  more  eafily  and  of 

courfe :  and  their  fecuritv  asrainft  this  leffenins: 

-',0  iy 

danger  would  increale;  lince  the  moral  prin- 
ciple would  gain  additional  ftrength  by  exercife ; 
both  ^^'hiGh  things  are  implied  in  the  notion  of 
virtuous  habits. '  Thus  then  vicious  indulgence, 
is  not  only  criminal  in  itfelf,  but  alfo  depraves 
the  inward  conftitution  and  chara6ler.  And 
virtuous  felf-government,  is  not  only  right  in 
itfelf,  but  alio  improves  the  inward  conftitution 
or  charafter:  and  may  improve  it  to  fuch  a  de- 
gree, that  though  we  fhould  fuppofe  it  impof- 
lible,  for  particular  affeftions  to  be  abfolutely 
coincident  with  the  moral  principle ;  and  con- 
fequently  fhould  allow,  that  fuch  creatures  as 
have  been  above  fuppofed,  would  for  ever  re- 
main defectible;  yet  their  danger  of  a6hially 
deviating  from  right,  may  be  almoll:  infinitely 
leflened,  and  they  fully  fortified  againft  what 
remains  of  it  :  if  that  may  be   called  danger, 

I  againft 
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againfl:  which,  there  is  an  adequate  efFe6[ual  fe- 
curity.  But  ftill,  this  their  higher  perfe(5lion 
may  continue  to  confift  in  habits  of  virtue  formed 
in  a  ftate  of  diiciphne,  and  this  their  more 
compleat  fecurity  remain  to  proceed  from  them. 
And  thus  it  is  plainly  conceivable,  that  creatures, 
without  blemilh,  as  they  came  out  of  the  hands 
of  God,  may  be  in  danger  'of  going  wrong;  and 
fo  may  fland  in  need  of  the  fecurity  of  virtuous 
habits,  additional  to  the  moral  principle  wrought 
into  their  natures  by  him.  That  which  is  the 
ground  of  their  danger,  or  their  want  of  fecu- 
rity, may  be  confidered  as  a  deficiency  in  them, 
to  which  virtuous  habits  are  the  natural  fupply. 
And  as  they  are  naturally  capable  of  being 
raifed  and  improved  by  difcipline,  it  may  be  a 
thing  fit  and  requifite,  that  they  fhould  be  placed 
in  circumflances  with  an  eye  to  it:  in  circum- 
flances  peculiarly  fitted  to  be,  to  them,  a  ftate 
of  d,ifcipiine  for  their  improvement  in  virtue. 

But  how  much  more  ftrongly  mufl  this  hold 
with  refpeft  to  thofe,  who  have  corrupted  their 
natures,  are  fallen  from  their  original  reftitude, 
and  whofe  pafilons  are  become  exceffive  by  re- 
peated violations  of  their  inward  conftitution  ? 
Upright  creatures  may  want  to  be  improved  : 
depraved  creatures  want  to  be  renewed.  Edu- 
cation and  difcipline,  which  may  be  in  all  de- 
grees and  forts  of  gentlenefs  and  of  leverity,  is 
expedient  for  thofs:  but  mufl:  be  abfolutely  ne- 
ceffary  for  theie.  For  thefe,  difcipline  of  the 
leverer  fort  too,  and  in  the  higher  degrees  of  it, 
mufl:  be  neceffary,  in  order  to  wear  out  vicious 
habits;  to  recover  their  primitive  llrength  of 

felf-^ 
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felf-governmeiit,  which  indulgence  mufl  have 
weakened ;  to  repair,  as  well  as  raife  into  an 
hahit,  the  moral  principle,  in  order  to  their  ar- 
riving at  a  fecure  ftate  of  virtuous  h^pinefs. 

Now  whoever  will  confider  the  thing,  may 
clearly  fee,  that  the  prefent  world  is  peculiarly 
Jit  to  be  a  flate  of  difcipline  for  this  purpofe,  to 
fuch  as  will  fet  themfelves  to  mend  and  improve. 
For,  the  various  temptations  ^^'ith  which  wq  are 
flirrounded;  our  experience  of  the  deceits  of 
wickednefs ;  having  been  in  many  inftances  led 
wrong  ourlelves;  the  great  \'icioufnefs  of  the 
world ;  the  infinite  diforders  confequent  upon 
it ;  our  being  made  acquainted  with  pain  and 
forrow,  either  from  our  own  feeling  of  it,  or 
from  the  fight  of  it  in  others;  thefe  things, 
though  fome  of  them,  may  indeed  produce  wrong 
eftecls  upon  our  minds,  yet  Vv^hen  duly  refle6led 
upon,  ha\^e,  all  of  them,  a  direft  tendency  to 
brins:  us  to  a  fettled  moderation  and  reafonable- 
nefs  of  temper:  the  contrary  both  to  thought- 
lefs  levity,  and  alfo  to  that  unreftrained  felf-w  ill, 
and  violent  bent  to  follow  prefent  inclination, 
which  may  be  obferved  in  undilciplined  minds. 
Such  experience,  as  the  prefent  ftate  affords,  of 
the  frailty  of  our  nature ;  of  the  boundlefs  ex- 
travagance of  ungoverned  paffion;  of  the  power 
which  an  infinite  Beins:  has  over  us,  by  the  va- 
rious  capacities  of  mifery  which  he  has  given 
us;  in  lliort,  that  kind  and  degree  of  expe- 
rience, w^hich  the  prefent  flate  affords  us,  that 
the  conftitution  of  nature  is  ilich  as  to  admit  the 
poffibility,  the  danger,  and  the  a6tual  event,  of 
creatures  lofing  their  innocence  and  happinefs, 
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and  becoming  vicious  and  wretched;  hath  a 
tendency  to  give  us  a  pra61ical  fenfe  of  things 
very  different  from  a  mere  ipeculative  knowledge, 
that  we  are  hable  to  vice,  and  capable  of  mifery. 
And  who  knows,  whether  the  fecurity  of  crea- 
tures in  the  higheft  and  moil:  fettled  flate  of  per- 
feftion,  may  not  in  part  arile,  from  their  having 
had  fuch  a  fenfe  of  things  as  this,  formed,  and 
habitually  fixed  within  them,  in  fome  flate  of 
probation.  And  paffing  through  the  prefent 
world  with  that  moral  attention,  which  is  ne- 
ceffary  to  the  afting  a  right  part  in  it,  may  leave 
everlafting  impreffions  of  this  fort  upon  our 
minds.  But  to  be  a  little  more  diftincSt :  allure- 
ments to  what  is  wrong ;  difficulties  in  the  dif- 
charge  of  our  duty ;  our .  not  being  able  to  a6t 
an  uniform  right  part  without  fome  thought  and 
care;  and  the  opportunities  which  we  have,  or 
imagine  we  have,  of  avoiding  what  we  diflike, 
or  obtaining  what  we  defire,  by  unlawful  means, 
when  we  either  cannot  do  it  at  all,  or  at  leaft  not 
fo  eafily,  by  lawful  ones ;  thefe  things,  /.  e.  the 
{iiares  and  temptations  of  vice,  are  what  ren- 
der the  prefent  world  peculiarly  fit  to  be  a  flate 
of  difcipline,  to  thofe  who  will  preierve  their 
integrity:  becaufe  they  render  being  upon  our 
guard,  f  efolution,  and  the  denial  of  our  paffions, 
neceifary  in  order  to  that  end.  And  the  exer- 
cife  of  fuch  particular  recolle61:ion,  intention  of 
mind,  and  felf-government,  in  the  practice  of 
virtue,  has,  from  the  make  of  our  nature,  a  pe- 
culiar tendency  to  form  habits  of  virtue;  as  im- 
plying, not  only  a  real,  but  alfo  a  more  conti- 
nued, and  a  more  intenfe  exercife  of  the  virtu- 
ous principle ;  or  a  more  CQuftant  and  a  ftronger 
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effort  of  virtue  exerted  into  a6l.  Thus  flippofe 
a  perfon  to  know  himfelf  to  be  in  particular  dan- 
ger, for  fome  time,  of  doing  any  thing  wrong, 
which  yet  he  fully  refolves  not  to  do:  continued 
recollection,  and  keeping  upon  his  guard,  in  or- 
der to  make  good  his  refolution,  is  a  continued 
exerting  of  that  a61  of  virtue  in  a  high  degree^ 
which  need  have  been,  and  perhaps  would  have 
been,  only  inJia?itaneous  and  weak,  had  the  temp- 
tation been  lb.  It  is  indeed  ridiculous  to  alTert, 
that  felf-denial  is  effential  to  virtue  and  piety: 
but  it  would  have  been  nearer  the  truth,  thouo-h 
not  itri6lly  the  truth  itfelf,  to  have  faid,  that 
it  is  elTential  to  difciphne  and  improvement. 
For  though  aftions  materially  virtuous,  which 
have  no  fort  of  difficulty,  but  are  perfe6tly  agree- 
able to  our  particular  inclinations,  may  poffibly 
be  done  only  from  thefe  particular  inclinations, 
and  fo  may  not  be  any  exercife  of  the  principle 
of  virtue,  /.  e.  not  be  virtuous  adions  at  all ; 
yet  on  the  contrary,  they  may  be  an  exercife 
of  that  principle :  and  when  they  are,  they  have 
a  tendency  to  form  and  fix  the  habit  of  virtue. 
But  when  the  exercife  of  the  virtuous  principle 
is  more  continued,  oftener  repeated,  and  more 
intenfe;  as  it  mu ft  be  in  circumftances  of  dan- 
ger, temptation,  and  difficulty,  of  any  kind  and 
in  any  degree ;  this  tendency  is  increafed  pro- 
portionably,  and  a  more  confirmed  habit  is  the 
confequence. 

This  undoubtedly  holds  to  a  certain  length  : 
but  how  far  it  may  hold,  I  know  not.  Neither 
our  intelle6hial  powers,  nor  our  bodily  ftrength, 
can  be  improved  beyond  fuch  a  degree:  and 
both  may  be  over-wrought.    Poffibly  there  may 
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te  fomewhat  analogous  to  this,  with  rei]De6i:  to 
the  moral  character ;  which  is  fcarce  worth  con- 
iidering.     And  I  mention  it  only,  left  it  fliould 
come  into  fome  perfons  thoughts,  not  as  an  ex- 
ception to  the  foregoing  obfervations,   \^'hich 
perhaps  it  is;    but  as  a  confutation  of  them., 
which  it  is  not.     And  there  may  be  feveral 
other  exceptions.      Obfervations   of  this  kind 
cannot  be  fuppofed  to  hold  minutely,  and  in 
every  cafe.      It  is  enough  that  they  hold  in 
general.      And  thefe  plainly  hold  lo  far,    as 
that  from  them  may  be  feen  diftinclly,  v/hich 
is  all  that  is  intended  by  them,  that  the  prefetit 
*WQJ' Id  is  peculiarly  ft  to  be  a  fate  of  difcipline,for 
cur  improvement  in  virtue  and  piety :   in  the  ikme 
lenfe  as  fome  Iciences,  by  requiring  and  engag- 
ing the  attention,  not  to  be  fure  of  fuch  perfons 
as  will  not,  but  of  fuch  as  will,  fet  themfelves 
to  them;  are  fit  to  form  the  mind  to  habits  of 
attention. 

Indeed  the  prefent  ftate  is  fo  far  from  prov-- 
ing,  in  event,  a  difcipline  of  virtue  to  the  gene- 
rality of  men,  that,  on  the  contrary,  they  feem 
to  make  it  a  difcipline  of  vice.  And  the  vici- 
oufnefs  of  the  world  is,  in  different  ways,  the 
great  temptation,  which  renders  it  a  fcate  of 
virtuous  difcipline,  in  the  degree  it  is,  to  good 
men.  The  whole  end,  and  the  whole  occafion, 
of  mankind's  being  placed  in  fuch  a  frate  as  the* 
prefent,  is  not  pretended  to  be  accounted  for. 
That  which  appears  amidfl  the  general  corrup- 
tion, is,  that  there  are  fome  perfons,  who  hav- 
ing within  them  the  principle  of  amendment  and 
recovery,  attend  to  and  follow  the  notices  of 
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virtue  and  religion,  be  they  more  clear  or  more 

oblcure,  which,  are  afforded  them;  and  that  the 

prefent  world  is,  not  only  an  exercile  of  virtue 

in  thele  perfons,  but  an  exercile  of  it  in  v/ays 

and  degrees,  peculiarly  apt  to  improve  it :  apt  to 

improve  it,  in  fome  refpefts,  even  beyond  w^hat 

would  be,  by  the  exercife  of  it  required  in  a 

perfe6lly  virtuous   fociety,    or  in  a   fociety  of 

equally  imperfe61  virtue  with  themfelves.     But 

that  the  prefent  world  does  not  adually  become 

a  ftate  of  moral  difcipline  to  many,  even  to 

the  generality,  i.  e.  that  they  do  not  improve  or 

grow  better  in  it,  cannot  be  urged  as  a  proof, 

that  it  was  not  intended  for  moral  difcipline,  by 

any  who  at  all  obferve  the  analogy  of  nature. 

For,  of  the  numerous  feeds  of  vesretables  and 

.  .  .       •  '^ 

bodies  of  animals,  which  are  adapted  and  put  in 

the  way,  to  improve  to  fuch  a  point  or  ftate  of 
natural  maturity  and  perfe61ion,  we  do  not  fee 
perhaps  that  one  in  a  mnllion  actually  does.  Far 
the  greatefl:  part  of  them  decay  before  they  are 
improved  to  it;  and  appear  to  be  abfblutely  de- 
flroyed.  Yet  no  one,  \y\\o  does  not  deny  all 
final  caufes,  will  deny,  that  thofe  feeds  and  bo- 
dies, ^^'hich  do  attain  to  that  ]}oint  of  m.aturity 
and  perfe6tion,  anfwer  the  end  for  which  they 
were  really  defigned  by  nature;  and  therefore 
that  nature  defigned  them  for  luch  perfe6tion. 
And  I  cannot  forbear  addino;,  thouo;h  it  is  not 
to  the  preient  purpofe,  that  the  appear a-ace  of 
luch  an  amazing  ijuajie  in  nature,  with  relpe61: 
to  thele  feeds  and  bodies,  by  foreign  caufes,  is 
to  us  as  unaccountable,  as,  what  is  much  more 
terrible,  the  prefent  and  future  ruin  of  lb  many 
moral  agents  by  themfelves,  ;.  e,  by  vice. 
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Againfl:  this  whole  notion  of  moral  dlfcipline. 
It  may  be  obje6ted,  in  another  way;  that  io  far 
as  a  courfe  of  behaviour,  materially  virtuous, 
proceeds  from  hope  and  fear,  fo  far  it  is  only  a 
difcipline  and  flrengthening  of  felf-love.  But 
doing  what  God  commands,  becaule  he  com- 
mands it,  is  obedience,  though  it  proceeds  from 
hope  or  fear.  And  a  courfe  of  fuch  obedience 
will  form  habits  of  it.  And  a  conftant  regard 
to  veracity,  juflice,  and  charity,  may  form 
diil:in6i:  habits  of  thefe  particular  virtues;  and 
will  certainly  form  habits  of  felf-government, 
and  of  denying  our  inclinations,  whenever  vera- 
city, juflice,  or  charity  requires  it.  Nor  is  there 
any  foundation  for  this  great  nicety,  with  which, 
fome  afFe6l  to  diftinguifh  in  this  cafe,  in  order: 
to  depreciate  all  religion  proceeding  from  hope 
or  fear.  For,  veracity,  juftice,  and  charity,  re- 
gard to  God's  authority,  and  to  our  own  chief 
intereft,  are  not  only  all  three  coincident ;  but 
each  of  them  is,  in  itfelf,  a  juft  and  natural  mo- 
tive or  principle  of  a6lion.  And  he  who  be- 
gins a  good  life  from  any  one  of  them,  and  per- 
feveres  in  it,  as  he  is  already  in  fome  degree, 
fo  he  cannot  fail  of  becoming  more  and  more, 
of  that  charader,  which  is  correfpondent  to  the 
conftitution  of  nature  as  moral;  and  to  the 
relation,  which  God  ftands  in  to  us  as  moral 
governor  of  it :  nor  confequently  can  he  fail  of 
obtaining  that  happinels,  which  this  conftitu- 
tion  and  relation  neceilarily  fuppofe  conne6ted 
with  that  character. 

Thefe  feveral  obfervations,  concerning  the 
a^live  principle  of  virtue  and  obedience  to  God's 
commands,  ar?  applicable  to  paflive  fubmiffion 
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or  reiignatioii  to  his  will:  which  is  another  ef- 
fential  part  of  a  right  charader,  conneded  with 
the  former,  and  very  much  in  our  power  to 
form  ourfelves  to.  It  may  be  imagined,  that 
nothing  but  afflicSlions  can  give  occafion  for  or 
require  this  virtue ;  that  it  can  have  no  reipe6t 
to,  nor  be  any  way  necefTary  to  qualify  for,  a 
ftate  of  perfed  happinefs;  but  it  is  not  expe- 
rience which  can  make  us  think  thus.  Prolpe- 
rity  itfelf,  whilft  any  thing  liippofed  defirable  is 
not  ours,  begets  extravagant  and  unbounded 
thoughts.  Imagination  is  altogether  as  much  a 
fource  of  difcontent,  as  any  thing  in  our  ex- 
ternal condition.  It  is  indeed  true,  that  there 
can  be  no  fcope  for  patience,  when  forrow  ihall 
be  no  more :  but  there  may  be  need  of  a  temper 
of  mind,  which  fhall  have  been  formed  by  pa- 
tience. For,  though  felf-love,  confidered  merely 
as  an  adive  principle  leading  us  to  purfue  our 
chief  interefl:,  cannot  but  be  uniformly  coinci- 
dent with  the  principle  of  obedience  to  God's 
commands,  our  intereft  being  rightly  underftood ; 
becaufe  this  obedience,  and  the  purfuit  of  our 
.own  chief  intereft,  mu ft  be  in  every  cafe  one  and 
the  fame  thing :  yet  it  may  be  queftioned,  whe- 
ther felf-love,  confidered  merely  as  the  deiire  of 
jour  own  intereft  or  happinefs,  can,  from  its  na- 
ture, be  thus  abfolutely  and  uniformly  coinci- 
dent with  the  will  of  God;  any  more  than  par- 
ticular afFettions  can^:  coincident  in  fuch  fort, 
-as  not  to  be  liable  to  be  excited  upon  occafions 
and  in  degrees,  impoffible  to  be  gratified  con- 
iiflently  with  the  conilitution  of  things,  or  the 
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divine  appointments.  So  that  habits  of  refigna- 
tion  ma  J,  upon  this  account,  be  requiiite  for  all 
creatures :  habits,  I  fay ;  which  lignify  what  is 
formed  by  ufe.  However,  in  general  it  is  ob- 
vious that  both  felf-love  and  particular  affec- 
tions in  human  creatures,  confidered  only  as 
paflive  feelings,  diilort  and  rend  the  mind ;  and 
therefore  fland  in  need  of  diicipline.  Now  de- 
nial of  thole  particular  affections,  in  a  courfe  of 
a6live  virtue  and  obedience  to  God's  will,  has  a 
tendency  to  moderate  them ;  and  feems  alio  to 
have  a  tendency  to  habituate  the  mind,  to  be 
eafy  and  fatisfied  with  that  degree  of  happinefs- 
which  is  allotted  us,  /.  e.  to  moderate  felf-love. 
But  the  ]3roper  difcipline  for  refignation,  is  af- 
fii61:ion.  For  a  ri2:ht  behaviour  under  that  trial; 
reconciling  ourfelves  fo  as  to  confider  it  in  the 
view,  in  which  religion  teaches  us  to  confider  it, 
as  from  the  hand  of  God;  receiving  it  as  what 
he  appoints,  or  thinks  proper  to  permit,  in  his 
world  and  under  his  government ;  this  will  bar 
bituate  the  mind  to  a  dutiful  lubmifiion.  And 
luch  iubmiflion,  together  with  the  aftive  prin- 
ciple of  obedience,  make  up  the  temper  and 
chara6ler  in  us,  which  anfwers  to  his  fovereignty ; 
and  which  abfolutely  belongs  to  the  condition  of 
our  being,  as  dependent  creatures.  Nor  can  it 
be  faid,  that  this  is  only  breaking  the  mind  to  a 
lubmiflion  to  mere  power;  for  mere  pov/er  may 
be  accidental,  and  precarious,  and  ulurped :  but 
it  is  forming  within  ourfelves  the  temper  of  re- 
fignation to  his  rightful  authority,  avIio  is,  by 
nature,  fupreme  over  all. 

Upon 
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Upon  the  whole :   llich  a  character,  ancl  ilich 
quahfications,  are  iiecefTary  for  a  mature  fhace  of 
life  in   the  prefent  \¥orld,  as  nature  alone  does 
in  no  wife  bejftow ;  but  has  put  it  upon  us,  in 
great  part,  to  acquire,  in  our  progreis  from  one 
Hage  of  life  to  another,  from  childhood  to  ma- 
ture age :  put  it  upon  us  to  acquire  them,  by  giv- 
ing us  capacities  of  doing  it,  and  by  placing  us,  in 
the  beginning  of  life,  in  a  condition  fit  for  it.  And 
this  is  a  2;eneral  analo2:v  to  our  condition  in  the 
prefent  world,  as  in  a  flate  of  moral  difcipline 
for  another.     It  is  in  vain  then  to  object  againft 
the  credibility  of  the  prefent  life's  being  intend- 
ed for  this  purpofe,  that  all  the  trouble  and  the 
danger,  unavoidably  accompanying  luch  difci- 
pline, might  have  been  faved  us,  by  our  being 
made  at  once  the  creatures  and  the  characters, 
which  we  wrre  to  be.     For  we  experience,  that 
what  we  were  to  be,    was  to  be   the  effe6t  of 
what  we  would  do  :  and  that  the  general  con- 
duft  of  nature  is,  not  to  favc  us  trouble  or  dan- 
ger, but  to  make  us  capable  of  going  through 
them,  and  to  put  it  upon  us  to  do  lb.    Acquire- 
ments, of  our  own,  experience  and  habits,  are 
the  natural  fiij^ply  to  our  deficiencies,  and  fecu- 
rity  againfl  our  dangers :    lince  it  is   as  plainly 
natural  to  fet  ourfelves  to  acquire  the  qualifica- 
tions, as  the  external  things,  which  we  iland  in 
need  of.     In  particular,  it  is  as  plainly  a  gene- 
ral law  of  nature,  that  we  ihould,  with  regard 
to  our  temporal   iiitereft:,    form   and  cultivate 
praftical  principles  v/ithin  us,  by  attention,  ufe, 
and  difcipline,  as  any  thing  whatever  is  a  natural 
law ;  chiefly  in   the  beginning  of  life,  but  alfo 
throuo-hout  the  ^\'hole  courfc  of  it.  And  the  al- 
V  tcrnative 
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ternative  is  left  to  our  choice :  either  to  improve 
ourfelves,  and  better  our  condition ;  or  in  default 
of  fuch  improvement,  to. remain  deficient  and 
wretched.  It  is  therefore  perfe6tly  credible, 
from  the  analogy  of  nature,  that  tire  fame  may 
be  our  cafe,  with  refped  to  the  happineis  of  a 
future  ftate,  and  the  qualifications  necellary 
for  it. 

There  is  a  third  thing,  which  may  feem  im- 
plied in  the  'prefent  world's  being  a  ftate  of 
probation;  that  it  is  a  theatre  of  adion,  for  the 
manifeflation  of  perfons  chara6lers,  with  relpe6t 
to  a  future  one:  not  to  be  fure  to  an  all-know- 
ing Being,  but  to  his  creation  or  part  of  it.  This 
may,  perhaps,  be  only  a  confequence  of  our 
being  in  a  ftate  of  probation  in  the  other  fenfes. 
However,  it  is  not  impofiible,  that  men's  (hew- 
ing and  making  manifefl,  what  is  in  their  heart, 
what  their  real  chara6ier  is,  may  have  refpefl 
to  a  future  life,  in  ways  and  manners  which  we 
are  not  acquainted  with :  particularly  it  may  be 
a  means,  for  the  Author  of  Nature  does  not 
appear  to  do  any  thing  without  means,  of  their 
being  dilj^ofed  of  fuitably  to  their  chara6lers; 
and  of  its  being  known  to^  the  creation,  by  way 
of  example,  that  they  are  thus  dilpofed  of.  But 
not  to  enter  upon  any  conjeftural  account  of  this ; 
one  may  jufi:  mention,  that  the  manifeftation  of 
perfons  charaders,  contributes  very  much,  in 
various  ways,  to  the  carrying  on  a  great  part  of 
that  general  courfe  of  nature,  refpeding  man- 
kind, which  comes  under  our  obfervation  at 
prefent.  I  fliall  only  add,  that  probation,  in 
both  thefe  fenfes,  as  well  as  in  that  treated  of  in 

the 
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the  foregoing  Chapter,  is  implied  in  moral  go- 
vernment ;  lince  by  perions  behaviour  under  it, 
their  chara6lers  cannot  but  be  manifefted,  and, 
if  they  behave  well,  improved. 


CHAP.     VI. 

Of  the  Opinion  of  NeceJ/ity^  confdered  as  infii- 
encing  P r attic e. 

THROUGHOUT  the  foregoing  Treatife 
it  appears,  that  the  condition  of  man- 
kind, considered  as  inhabitants  of  this  world 
only,  and  under  the  government  of  God  which 
we  experience ;  is  greatly  analogous  to  our  con- 
dition, as  defigned  for  another  world,  or  under 
that  farther  government,  which  religion  teaches 
'US.  If  therefore  any  aflert,  as  a  Fatalifl:  muft, 
that  the  opinion  of  univerfal  Neceffity  is  recon- 
cileable  with  the  former;  there  immediately 
arifes  a  queftion  in  the  w^ay  of  analogy,  whether 
he  muft  not  alfo  own  it  to  be  reconcileable  with 
the  latter,  /'.  e.  with  the  fyftem  of  religion  itfelf, 
and  the  proof  of  it.  The  reader  then  will  ob- 
ferve,  that  the  queftion  now  before  us  is  not  ab- 
lolute,  Whether  the  opinion  of  Fate  be  recon- 
cileable with  religion ;  but  hypothetical.  Whe- 
ther, upon  fuppofition  of  its  being  reconcileable 
with  the  conftitution  of  nature,  it  be  not  recon- 
cileable with  religion  alfo :  or,  what  pretence  a 
Fatalift,  not  other  perfons,  but  a  Fatalift,  has 
tQ  conclude  from  his  opinion,  that  there  can  be 

no 
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no  fuch  thing  as  religion.  And  as  the  puzzle 
and  obicurity,  which  rnuft  unavoidably  arife 
from  argi^ing  upon  fo  abfurd  a  fuppofition  as  that 
of  univerfal  Neceffity,  will,  I  fear,  eafily  be  feen; 
it  will,  I  hope,  as  eafily  be  excufed. 

But  fince  it  has  been  all  along  taken  for 
granted,  as  a  thing  proved,  that  there  is  an  in- 
telligent Author  of  Nature,  or  natural  Governor 
of  the  world;  and  fince  an  objeftion  may  be 
made  againlf  the  proof  of  this,  from  the  opinion 
of  univerfal  Neceffity,  as  it  may  be  fuppofed, 
that  fuch  Neceffity  v/ill  itfelf  account  for  the 
origin  and  prefer vation  of  all  things :  it  is  requi- 
lite,  that  this  objection  be  diflinftly  anfwered; 
or  that  it  be  fliewn,  that  a  Fatality,  fuppofed 
confiftent  with  what  we  certainly  experience, 
does  not  deflroy  the  proof  of  an  intelligent  Au- 
thor and  Governor  of  Nature ;  before  we  pro- 
ceed to  confider,  whether  it  deilroys  the  proof 
of  a  m.cral  Governor  of  it,  or  of  our  being  in  a 
Hate  of  religion. 

Now,  w^hen  it  is  faid  by  a  Fatalifl,  that  the 
wdiole  conflitution  of  nature,  and  the  a6lions  of 
men,  that  every  thing,  and  every  mode  and  cir- 
cumllance  of  every  thins;,  is  neceffary  and  could 
not  poffibly  have  been  otherwife ;  it  is  to  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  this  Neceffity  does  not  exclude  de- 
liberation, choice,  preference,  and  ailing  from 
certain  principles,  and  to  certain  ends:  becaufe' 
all  this  is  matter  of  undoubted  experience,  ac- 
knowledged by  all,  and  what  every  man  may, 
every  moment,  be  confcious  of  And  from  hence 
it  follows,  that  Neceffity,  alone  and  of  itfelf,  is 
*^  '  in 
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in  no  fort,  an  account  of  the  conflitutlon  of  na- 
ture, and  how  thino;s  came  /??  be  and  to  cont'mue 
as  they  are ;  but  only  an  account  of  this  circum-^ 
fiance  relating  to  their  origin  and  continuance, 
that  they  could  not  have  been  otherwile,  than 
they  are  and  have  been.  The  affertion  that  every 
thing  is  by  Neceffity  of  Nature,  is  not  an  anlwer 
to  the  queftion;  Whether  the  world  came- into 
being  as  it  is,  by  an  intelligent  Agent  forming 
it  thus,  or  not :  but  to  quite  another  quefiion ; 
Whether  it  came  into  being  as  it  is,  in  that  way 
and  manner  v/hich  we  call  necejjarily^  or  in  that 
^^'ay  and  manner  which  we  Q'dXi  freely.  For 
iiippofe  farther,  that  one  who  was  a  Fatalifr, 
and  one  who  kept  to  his  natural  fenfe  of  things, 
and  believed  himfelf  a  Free  Agent,  were  dif- 
puting  together,  and  vindicating  their  refpec- 
tive  opinions ;  and  they  fhould  happen  to  in- 
ftance  in  a  houie :  they  Avould  agree  that  it  was 
built  bv  an  architetl:.  Their  difference  concern- 
ing Neceffity  and  Freedom,  would  occalion  no 
difference  of  judgment  concerning  this ;  but  only 
concerning;  another  matter;  v/hether  the  archi- 
tecl  built  it  neceffarily  or  freely.  Suppole  then 
they  fliould  proceed  to  enquire  concerning  the 
conftitution  of  nature:  in  a  lax  Vv'ay  of  fpeak- 
ing,  one  of  them  mnght  lay,  it  was  by  Neceffity; 
and  the  other,  by  Freedom :  but  if  they  had  any 
meaning  to  their  v/ords,  as  the  latter  mull:  mean 
a  Free  Agent,  fb  the  formicr  miUil  at  lengtli  be 
reduced  to  mean  an  Agent,  Vv^hether  he  would 
fay  one  or  more,  afting  by  Neceffity :  for  ab- 
ftraft  notions  can  do  nothins;.  Indeed  we  af- 
cribe  to  God  a  neceffary  exiifence,  uncaufed  by 
any  asrent.     For  we  find  within  ourfelves  the 
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idea  of  infinity,  /.  e.  immenlity  and  eternity,  im- 
poffible,  even  in  imagination,  to  be  removed 
out  of  being.  We  feem  to  difcern  intuitively, 
that  there  mull:,  and  cannot  but  be,  fomewhat, 
external  to  ourfelves,  anfwering  this  idea,  or  the 
archetype  of  it.  And  from  hence  (for  this  ab- 
firaci^  as  much  as  any  other,  implies  a  concrete) 
we  conclude,  that  there  is,  and  cannot  but  be, 
an  infinite,  and  immenfe  eternal  Being  exifting, 
prior  to  all  defign  contributing  to  his  exigence, 
and  exclufive  of  it.  And  from  the  Icantinefs  of 
language,  a  manner  of  Ipeaking  has  been  intro- 
duced; that  Neceffity  is  the  foundation,  the 
realbn,  the  account  of  the  exiftence  of  God. 
But  it  is  not  alledged,  nor  can  it  be  at  all  intend- 
ed, that  every  thing  exifts  as  it  does,  by  this  kind 
of  Neceflity;  a  Neceffity  antecedent  in  nature 
to  defign :  it  cannot,  I  lay,  be  meant  that  every 
thing  exifts  as  it  does,  by  this  kind  of  Neceffity, 
upon  feveral  accounts;  and  particularly  becaule 
it  is  admitted,  that  defign,  in  the  a6lions  of  men, 
contributes  to  many  alterations  in  nature.  For 
if  any  deny  this,  I  Ihall  not  pretend  to  reafon 
v/ith  them. 

From  thefe  things  it  follows;  Fir/l,  That 
when  a  Fataliil  ailerts,  that  every  thing  is  hy 
NeceJJity,  he  rnuft  mean,  by  an  Agent  acting  ne- 
cejjarily ;  he  muft  I  fay  mean  this,  for  I  am  very 
fenfible  he  would  not  chufe  to  mean  it :  And 
Secondly^  That  the  Neceffity,  by  which  fuch  an 
Agent  is  fuppofed  to  a61,  does  not  exclude  intel- 
ligence and  defign.  So  that,  were  the  fyilem  of 
Fatality  admitted;  it  would  jufl  as  much  account 
for  the  formation  of  the  v^'orld,  as  for  the  flruc- 
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ture  of  an  houfe,  and  no  more.  Necefiity  as 
much  requires  and  luppofes  a  Neceflary  Agent, 
as  Freedom  requires  and  fuppoles  a  Free  Agent, 
to  be  the  former  of  the  world.  And  the  ap- 
pearances oi  deftgn  and  o{ final  caufes  in  the  con- 
ftitution  of  nature,  as  really  prove  this  ailing 
Agent,  to  be  an  intelligent  defignei\  or  to  a6t  from 
choice;  upon  the  fcheme  of  Neceffity,  fuppofed 
poffible,  as  upon  that  of  P'reedom. 

It  appearing  thus,  that  the  notion  of  Necef- 
fity  does  not  deftrov  the  proof,  that  there  is  an 
intelligent  Author  of  Nature  and  natural  Gover- 
nor of-  the  world ;  the  prefent  queftion,  which 
the  analogy  before  mentioned'  fuggeiis,  and 
which,  I  think,  it  will  anlwer,  is  this:  Whe- 
ther the  opinion  of  Neceffity,  llippofed  confident 
with  poffibility,  with  the  conlHtution  of  the 
world,  and  the  natural  government  which  we 
experience  exerciled  over  it ;  defliroys  all  reafon- 
able  ground  of  belief,  that  we  are  in  a  {fate  of 
religion :  or  whether  that  opinion  be  reconcile- 
able  with  religion;  with  the  fyftem,  and  the 
proof  of  it. 

Suppofe  then  a  Fatalifl:  to  educate  any  one, 
from  his  youth  up,  in  his  own  principles;  that 
the  child  Ihould  reafon  upon  them,  and  conclude 
that  fince  he  cannot  poffibly  behave  otherwile 
than  he  does,  he  is'  not  a  fubje6t  of  blame  or 
commendation,  nor  can  deferve  to  be  re\^'arded 
or  puniflied:  imagine  him  to  eradicate  the  very 
perceptions  of  blame  and  commendation  out  of 
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his  mind,  by  means  of  this  fyflem ;  to  form  his 
temper,  and  chara61er,  and  behaviour  to  it;  and 
from  it  to  judge  of  the  treatment  he  was  to  ex- 
pert, fay,  from  reafbnable  men,  upon  his  coming 
abroad  into  the  world:  as  the  FataUft  judges 
from  this  lyftem,  what  he  is  to  expe6t  from  the 
Author  of  Nature,  and  with  regard  to  a  future 
ftate.  I  cannot  forbear  ftopping  here  to  alk, 
whether  any  one  of  common  lenle  would  think 
fit,  that  a  child  fliould  be  put  upon  thefe  fpecu- 
lations,  and  be  left  to  apply  them  to  pra61ice. 
And  a  man  has  little  pretence  to  reafon,  who  is 
not  fenfible,  that  we  are  all  children  in  fpecula- 
tions  of  this  kind.  However,  the  child  would 
cloubtlefs  be  highly  delighted  to  find  himfelf 
freed  from  the  reftraints  of  fear  and  fhame, 
with  which  his  play-fellows  wtrt  fettered  and 
embarraffed;  and  high]y  conceited  in  his  lupe- 
rior  knowledge,  fo  fiir  beyond  his  years.  But 
conceit  and  vanity  would  be  the  leafi:  bad  part  of 
the  influence,  which  thefe  principles  muft  have, 
when  thus  realoned  and  afted  upon,  during  the 
courfe  of  his  education.  He  muft  either  be  al- 
lowed to  go  on  and  be  the  plague  of  all  about 
him,  and  himfelf  too,  even  to  his  own  deftruc- 
tion:  or  elfe  correftion  muft  be  continually 
made  ufe  of,  to  fupply  the  want  of  thofe  natural 
perceptions  of  blame  and  commendation,  which 
we  have  fuppofed  to  be  removed;  and  to  give 
him  a  pra6i:ical  impreffion,  of  v/hat  he  had  rea- 
foned  himfelf  out  of  the  belief  of,  that  he  was 
in  fa6t  an  accountable  child,  and  to  be  punifhed 
for  doing  what  he  was  forbid.  It  is  therefore 
in  reality  impoffible,  but  that  the  correction 
which  he  muft  meet  with,  in  the  courfe  of  his 
8  education, 
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education,  muil:  convince  him,  that  if  the  fcheme 
he  was  inllru61ed  in  were  not  faH'e;  yet  that  he 
"reafoned  inconckilively  upon  it,  and  lon;iehow  or 
other  mifappUed  it  to  practice  and  common  life ; 
aswhatthcFatahft  experiences  of  the  condu6lof 
Providence  at  prefent, ought  in  all  reafontocon- 
vince  him,  that  this  icheme  is  mifapplied,  when 
applied  to  the  fubjetl:  of  religion".  But  iuppof- 
ing  the  child's  temper  could  remain  iKll  formed 
"  to  the  lyftem,  and  his  expedation  of  the  treat- 
ment he  was  to  have  in  the  world  be  regulated  by 
"it;  lb  as  to  expe6l  that  no  reafonable  man  would 
blame  or  punilh  him,  for  any  thing  which  he 
fliould  do,  becaufe  he  could  not  help  doing  it: 
upon  this  fuppolition  it  is  manifeft  he  would,  upon 
his  coming  abroad  into  the  world,  be  infupport- 
able  to  fociety,  and  the  treatment  which  he 
would  receive  from  it,  would  render  it  fo  to  him ; 
and  he  could  not  fail  of  doing  fomewhat,  very 
loon,  for  which  he  would  be  delivered  over  into 
the  hands  of  civil  juftice.  And  thus,  in  the  end, 
he  would  be  convinced  of  the  obli2:ations  he  was 
under  to  his  wife  infcruftor.  Or  llippofe  this 
fcheme  of  Fatality,  in  any  other  way,  applied  to 
pra6i:ice,  fuch  pra61ical  application  of  it,  will  be 
found  equally  abiurd;  equally  fallacious  in  a 
praftical  fenle:  for  inftance,  that  if  a  man  be 
deflined  to  live  fuch  a  time,  he  fliall  li^-e  to  it, 
though  he  take  no  care  of  his  own  prelerva- 
tion;  or  if  he  be  deftined  to  die  before  that  time, 
no  care  can  prevent  it:  therefore  all  care  about 
preferving  one's  life  is  to  be  negle^fed :  which 
is  the  fallacy  inftanced  in  by  the  ancients.  But 
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now  on  the  contrary,  none  of  thefe  pra6lical  alji- 
llirdities  can  be  drawn,  from  reafoningupon  the 
fuppofition,  that  we  are  free;  but  all  luch  rea- 
foiiing  with  regard  to  the  common  affairs  of  life, 
iS  juftified  by  experience.  And  therefore,  though 
it  were  admitted  that  this  opinion  of  Neceffity 
were  ipeculatively  true;  yet,  with  regard  to 
pradice,  it  is  as  if  it  were  falfe,  fo  far  as  our 
experience  reaches ;  that  is,  to  the  whole  of  our 
prefent  life.  For,  the  conftitution  of  the  pre- 
lent  world,  and  the  condition  in  which  we  are 
a61ually  placed,  is,  as  if  we  were  free.  And  it 
may  perhaps  juftly  be  concluded,  that  fuice 
the  whole  procels  of  a6l:ion,  through  every  flep 
of  it,  iulpenfe,  deliberation,  inclining  one  way, 
determining-,  and  at  laft  doins;  as  we  deter- 
mine,  is  as  if  we  were  free,  therefore  we  are 
fo.  But  the  thing  here  infifted  upon  is,  that 
under  the  prefent  natural  goveinment  of  the 
world,  we  find  we  are  treated  and  dealt  with, 
as  if  we  were  free,  prior  to  all  confideration 
whether  we  are  or  not.  W  ere  this  opinion  there- 
fore of  Neceffity  admitted  to  be  ever  fo  true ; 
}  et  liich  is  in  fa61  our  condition  and  the  natural 
courfe  of  things,  that  whenever  we  apply  it  to 
life  and  pra61ice,  this  application  of  it,  always 
mifleads  us,  and  cannot  but  miflead  us,  in  a  moil: 
dreadful  manner,  with  regard  to  our  prefent  in- 
terefl.  And  how  can  people  think  themfelves 
fo  very  fecure  then,  that  the  fame  application  of 
the  lame  opinion  may  not  miflead  them  alfo,  in 
Ibme  analogous  manner,  with  relpe6l  to  a  future, 
a  more  general,  and  more  important  intereil:  ? 
For,  religion  being  a  pra61ical  fubje61;  and  the 
analogy  of  nature  ihewing  us,  that  we  have  not 
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faculties  to  apply  this  opinion,  were  it  a  true 
one,  to  practical  luhje6ls ;  whenever  we  do 
a])plv  it  to  the  llibject  of  religion,  and  thence 
conclude,  that  we  are  free  from  its  obligations, 
it  is  plain  this  conclufion  cannot  be  depended 
upon.  There  \\'A\  ftill  remain  jufi  reafon  to 
think,  v/hatever  appearances  are,that wedecei^c 
ourfelves;  in  fomewhat  of  a  like  manner,  as. 
when  people  fanc^'  they  can  draw  contradiftbry 
concluhons  from  the  idea  of  infinity. 

From  thefe  things  together,  the  attentive  rea- 
der will  fee  it  follows,  that  if  upon  llippoiition 
of  Freedom  the  evidence  of  religrion  be  conclu- 
five,  it  remains  fo,  upon  fuppoiition  of  Necelfity ; 
becaufe  the  notion  of  Necelfity  is  not  applicable 
to  practical  fubje6ls:  /.  e.  with  refpeft  to  them, 
is  as  if  it  were  not  true.  Nor  does  this  contain 
any  refleciion  upon  realon :  but  only  upon  what 
is  unreaibnable.  For  to  pretend  to  a6t  upon 
reafon,  in  oppofition  to  pra61:ical  principles, 
which  the  Author  of  our  Nature  gave  us  to  a(51: 
upon;  and  to  pretend  to  apply  our  reafon  to 
fubje6ts,  with  regard  to  which,  our  own  (hort 
views,  and  even  our  experience,  will  Ihew  us, 
it  cannot  be  depended  upon;  and  luch,  at  beft, 
the  lubjqjft  of  Neceffity  mull  be;  this  is  vanity, 
conceit,  and  unreafonablenefs, 

But  this  is  not  all.  For  we  find  within  our- 
felves a  will,  and  are  confcious  of  a  chara61:er. 
Now  if  this,  in  us,  be  reconcileable  with  Fate, 
it  is  reconcileable  with  it,  in  the  Author  of 
Nature.  And  befides,  natural  government  and 
final  caufes,  imply  a  chara6ler  and  a  will  in  the 

K  3  Governor 
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Governor  and  Defigner";  a  will  concerning  the 
creatures  whom  he  governs.  The  Author  of 
Nature  then  being  certainly  of  fome  chara61er 
or  other,  notwithflanding  Neceffity;  it  is  evi- 
dent this  Neceffity  is  as  reconcileable  with  the 
particular  chara^ler  of  benevolence,  veracity, 
and  juflice  in  him,  which  attributes  are  the 
foundation  of  religion,  as  with  any  other  cha- 
ra6ler:  iince  we  find  this  Neceffity  no  more  hin- 
ders men  from  being  benevolent,  than  cruel  ; 
true,  than  faithlefs;  juft,  than  unjuft;  or  if  the 
Fatalift  pleafes,  what  we  call  unj  aft.  For  it  is 
iaid  indeed,  that  what,  upon  luppofition  of 
Freedom,  would  be  juft  puniffiment;  upon  fnp- 
pofition  of  Necefiity,  becomes manifejflly  unjufl: 
becaule  it  is  puniffiment  inflided  for  doing  that 
which  perfons  could  not  avoid  doing.  As  if  the 
Neceffity,  v/hich  is  luppofed  to  deflroy  the  in- 
juflice  of  murder,  for  inflance,  would  not  allp 
deftroy  the  injuilice  of  punifhing  it.  However, 
as  little  to  the  purpole  as  this  objection  is  in  it- 
lelf,  it  is  very  much  to  the  purpofe  to  oblerve 
from  it,  how  the  notions  of  juftice  and  injuftice 
remain,  even  whilft  we  endeavour  to'fuppole 
them  removed ;  how  they  force  themfelves  upon 
the  mind,  even  whilil  we  are  making  fuppofi- 
tions  deflrudive  of  them :  for  there  is  not,  per- 
haps, a  man  in  the  world,  but  would  be  ready 
to  make  this  obje6tion  at  firfl  thought. 


*^  By  tvill  and  charailer  is  iTicant  that,  which,  in  fpeaking  of  men, 
we  fliould  expref;,  not  only  by  thefe  words,  but  alfo  by  the  words 
temper,  tajJe,  (Jrfpojition,  pr a  fiical principles :  that  ivhde  J'rame  of  mind^ 
from  'whence  ive  all  in  one  manner  rather  than  another- 

But 
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But  though  it  is  moft  evident,  that  univerial 
•  Neceffitj,  if  it  be  reconcileable  with  anv  thing, 
is  reconcileable  with  that  character  in  the  Author 
of  Nature,  which  is  the  foundation  of  religion; 
"  Yet,  does  it  not  plainly  deftroy  the  proof,  that 
"  he  is  of  that  chara6ter,  and  confequently  the 
"  proof  of  religion?"    By  no  means.     For  we 
find,  that  happinefs  and  mifery  are  not  our  fate, 
in  any  fuch  lenfe  as  not  to  be  the  confequences 
of  our  behaviour;  but  that  they  are  the  confe- 
quences of  it  ^    We  find  God  exercifes  the  lame 
kind  of  government  over  us,  with  that,  which  a 
father  exercifes  over  his  children,  and  a  civil 
magiftrate  over  his  llibje61:s.     Now,  whatever 
becomes  of  ab{l:ra6l   queftions  concerning  Li- 
berty and  Necefiity,  it  evidently  appears  to  us, 
that  veracity  and  juftice  mufl:  be  the  natural  rule 
and  meafure  of  exerciling  this  authority  or  go- 
vernment, to  a  Being  who  can  have  no  compe- 
titions, or  interfering  of  interefts,  with  his  crea- 
tures and  his  fubje6ls. 

But  as  the  doftrine  of  Liberty,  though  we 
experience  its  truth,  may  be  perplexed  with 
difficulties,  which  run  up  into  the  mofl:  abflrufe 
of  all  Ipeculations;  and  as  the  opinion  of  Ne- 
ceffity  feems  to  be  the  very  balls,  upon  which 
infidelity  grounds  itfelf ;  it  may  be  of  fome  ufe 
to  offer  a  more  particular  proof  of  the  obligations 
of  religion,  which  may  diflindlly  be  fhewn  not 
to  be  deflroyed  by  this  opinion. 

The  proof  from  final  caufes  of  an  intelligent 
Author  of  Nature,  is  not  affeded  by  the  opinion 

^  Chap.  ii. 
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of  Neceffity ;  fuppofing  Neceflity  a  thing  pof- 
fible  in  itlelf,  and  reconcileable  with  the  confti- 
tution  of  things^     And  it  is  a  matter  of  fa61, 
inde]-»endent  on  this  or  any  other  fpeculation, 
that  he  governs  the  world  by  the  method  of  re- 
wards and  punifhmcnts":  and  aUbthat  he  bath 
given  us  a  moral  faculty,  by  which  we  diftin- 
guifh  between  a6tions,  and  approve  fome  as  vir- 
tuous and  of  good  defert,  and  difapprove  others 
as  vicious  and  of  ill  defert^     Now  this  moral 
difcernment  implies,  in  the  notion  of  it,  a  rule 
of  aftion,  and  a  rule  of  a  very  peculiar  kind : 
for  it  carries  in  it  authority  and  a  right  of  direc- 
tion ;  authority  in  fuch  a  fenfe,  as  that  we  can- 
not depart  from  it  without  being  felf-condemn- 
ed^.  And  that  the  diftates  of  this  moral  faculty, 
which  are  by  nature  a  rule  to  us,  are  moreover 
the  laws  of  God,    laws  in   a  fenfe  including 
fan£tions;  may  be  thus  proved.    Confcioufnels 
of  a  rule  or  guide  of  a6tion,  in  creatures  who 
are  capable  of  confidering  it  as  given  them  by 
their  Maker,  not  only  railes  immediately  a  fenfe 
of  duty,  but  alio  a  fenfe  of  fecurity  in  follow- 
ing it,  and  of  danger  in  deviating  from  it.     A 
diredion  of  the  Author  of  Nature,  siven  to 
creatures  capable  of  looking  upon  it  as  fuch,  is 
plainly  a  command  from'him:  and  a  command 
from  him   neceifarily   includes  in  it,  at  leaft, 
an  implicit  promife  in  cafe   of  obedience,  or 
threatening  in  cafe  of  difobedience.     But  then 
the  fenfe  or  percejDtion  of  good  and  ill  defert'', 
which  is   contained  in  the  moral  difcernment, 
renders  the  lanchon  explicit,  and  makes  it  ap- 

«■  p.  126,  &c.  «^  Chap.  ii.  f  DlfTert.  H. 

s  ierra.  2.  at  the  Rolls,  ^  Dlfre,-t.  II, 
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pear,  as  one  may  fay,  expreiTcd.     For  fince  his 
method  of  government  is  to  reward  and  pimifh 
a6tions,  his  having  annexed  to  lome  a6i:ions  an 
infeparable  fenfe  of  good  defert,  and  to  others 
of  ill,  this  furely  amounts   to  declaring,   upon 
whom  his  punilhmcnts  Ihall  be  inflicled,  and  his 
rewards  be  beflowed.     For  he  muil  ha\e  given 
us  this  difcernment  and  fenfe  of  things,  as  a 
.  pre-fentiment  of  what  is  to  be  hereafter :  that 
is,  by  way  of  information  before-hand,  what 
we  are  finally  to  expeft  in  this  world.     There 
is  then  moft  evident  ground  to  think,  that  the 
government   of  God,    upon   the   whole,    will 
be  found  to  correlpond  to  the  nature  which  he 
has  given  us:  and  that  in  the  uplhot  and  ilHie 
of  things,  happinefs  and  mifery  fliall,  in  fact 
and  event,  be  made  to   follow  virtue  and  vice 
refpeftively ;  as  he  has  already,  in  fo  peculiar  a 
manner,  aifociated  the   ideas   of  them  in  our 
minds.     And  from  hence   might  eafily  be  de- 
duced the  obligations  of  religious  worfliip,  were 
it  only  to  be  confidered  as  a  means  of  preferving 
upon  our  minds  a  itwio.  of  this  moral  govern- 
ment of  God,  and  fecuring  our  obedience  to  it: 
which  yet  is  an  extremely  imperfettview  of  that 
mofl  important  duty. 

Now  I  fay,  no  obje61ion  from  Neceflity  can 
lie  again  ft  this  general  proof  of  religion.  None 
againfl:  the  proportion  reafoned  upon,  that  we 
have  fuch  a  moral  faculty  and  difcernment;  be- 
caufe  this  is  a  mere  matter  of  fa61,  a  thing  of 
experience,  that  human  kind  is  thus  conftituted : 
none  againft  the  conclufion ;  becaufe  it  is  im^ 
mediate  and  wholly  from  this  fa6f .  For  the  con- 
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divfion,  that  God  will  finally  reward  the  righte- 
ous and  piinilli  the  wicked,  is  not  here  drawn, 
from  its  appearing  to  us  fit',  that  he  JIiould\  but 
from  its  appearing,  that  he  has  told  us,  he  will. 
And  this  he  hath  certainly  told  us,  in  the  pro- 
niife  and  threatening,  which  it  hath  been  ob- 
feryed  the  notion  of  a  command  implies,  and  the 
fenie  of  good  and  ill  defert  which  he  has  given 
us,  more  diftinftly  exprefles.  And  this  realbn-  , 
ing  fj'om  fa6l  is  confirmed,  and  in  Ibme  de- 
gree even  verified,  by  other  fa61s ;  by  the  natural 
tendencies  of  virtue  and  of  vice'';  and  by  this, 
that  God,  in  the  natural  courfe  of  his  provi- 
dence, punifhes  vicious  aftions  as  mifchievous 
to  fbciety ;  and  alfo  vicious  a61:ions  as  fuch  in 
the  flri6left  {&n(Q\  So  that  the  general  proof 
of  religion  is  unanfweral)ly  real,  even  upon 
the  wild  ftippofition  which  we  are  arguing 
upon. 

*  However,  I  am  far  from  intending  to  deny,  that  the  will  of  God 
is  determined,  by  what  is  fit,  by  the  right  raid  reafon  of  the  cafe; 
though  one  chiifes  to  decline  matters  of  fuch  abftra6t  fpeculation, 
and  to  fpeak  with  caution  when  one  dots  fpeakof  them.  But  if 
it  be  inttlligible  to  lay,  that  //  is  Jit  and  reafonahle  for  every  cne  to  con- 
fult  his  oihii  happimfs^  I  lien  fitnefs  of  adioti,  or  the  right  and  reafon  of 
the  cafe,  is  an  inteiiigihle  manner  of  fpeaking.  Audit  feems  as  in- 
conceivable, to  fuppofe  God  to  approve  one  courfe  of  aftion,  or 
one  end,  preferably  to  another,  which  yet  his  ading  at  all  from 
defign  implies  that  he  does,  without  fuppofing  fomewhat  prior  in 
that  end,  to  be  the  ground  of  the  preference ;  as  to  fuppofe  him  to 
difcern  an  abftract  propofition  to  be  true,  without  fuppofing  fome- 
what prior  in  it,  to  be  the  ground  of  thedilcernment.  It  doth  not 
therefore  appear,  that  moral  right  is  any  more  relative  to  perception, 
than  abftraft  truth  is ;  or  that  it  is  any  more  imj)roper,  to  fpeak  of 
the  fitnef-.  and  rightnefs  of  actions  and  ends,  as  founded  in  the  na- 
ture of  things,  than  to  fpeak  of  abftraft  truth,  as  thus  founded. 

^  p.  "JO,  '  p.  do^  Lc. 
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It  mull  likewile  be  oblerved  farther,  that 
natural  religion  hath,  belides  this,  an  external 
evidence  ;  which  the  do6lrine  of  Neceffity,  if  it 
could  be  tme,  \^'ould  not  attecl:.  For  luppofe  a 
perlbn,  bv  the  obfervations  and  reafoning  above, 
or  by  any  other,  convinced  of  the  truth  of  re- 
ligion ;  that  there  is  a  God,  who  made  the 
wojld,  who  is  the  moral  governor  and  judge  of 
mankind,  and  will  upon  the  wliole  deal  with 
every  one  according  to  his  works :  I  lay,  fup- 
pofe  a  peribn  convinced  of  this  by  reafon;  but 
to  know  nothing  at  ail  of  antiquity.'  or  the  pre- 
fent  ftate  of  mankind :  it  would  be  natural  for 
fuch  an  one  to  be  niquilitive,  what  was  the  hif- 
tory  of  this  fyftem  of  doctrine  ;  at  what  time, 
and  in  what  manner,  it  cam.e  firft  into  the 
^^'orld;  and  whether  it  were  beUeved  by  any 
conliderable  part  of  it.  And  were  he  upon  in- 
quiry to  find,  that  a  particular  perfon,  in  a  late 
age,  firft  of  all  propofed  it,  as  a  deduction  of 
realpn,  and  that  mankind  were  before  \\'holly 
i2;norant  of  it:  then,  tliousrh  its  evidence  from 
reafon  would  remain,  there  would  be  no  addi- 
tional probability  of  its  truth,  from  the  account 
of  its  difcovery.  But  inlleadof  this  beingthefa6l 
of  the  cafe,  on  the  contrary,  he  would  find,  w  hat 
could  not  but  afford  him  a  very  ftrong  confir- 
mation of  its  truth  :  Firji,  That  fomcwhat  of 
this  fvftem,  with  more  or  fewer  additions  and 
alterations,  hath  been  profefled  in  all  ages  and 
countries,  of  which  w^e  have  any  certain  infor- 
mation relating  to  this  matter.  Secondly,  That 
it  is  certain  hillorical  faft,  fo  far  as  we  can  trace 
things  up,  that  this  whole  fyftem  of  belief,  that 
there  is  one  God,  the  creator  and  m.oral  gover- 
nor 
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nor  of  the  world,  and  that  mankind  is  in  a  ftate 
of  rehgion,  was  received  in  the  firfl:  ages.  And 
^hiydly^  That  as  there  is  no  hint  or  intimation 
in  hiftory,that  this  fyftem  was  firft  reafoned  out; 
fo  there  is  exprefs  hiflorical  or  traditional  evi- 
dence, as  ancient  as  hiftory,  that  it  was  taught 
iirfl:  by  revelation.  Now  thefe  things  muft  be 
aliov/ed  to  be  of  e;reat  weight.  The  firfl:  of 
them,  general  conlent,  Ihews  this  fyftem  to  be 
conformable  to  the  common  fenfe  of  mankind. 
The  fecond,  namely,  that  religion  was  be- 
lieved in  the  firfl:  ages  of  the  world,  eipecially 
as  it  does  not  appear  that  there  were  then  any 
luperftitious  or  faife  additions  to  it,  cannot  but 
,be  a  farther  confir^iation  of  its  truth,  l^or  it 
is  a  proof  of  this  alternative :  either  that  it  came 
into  the  world  bv  revelation;  or  that  it  is  natu- 
ral,  obivious,  and  forces  itfelf  upon  the  mind. 
The  former  of  thefe  is  the  conclufion  of  learned 
men.  And  whoever  vvill  conlider,  how  unapt 
for  fpeculation  rude  and  uncultivated  minds  are, 
will,  perhaps  from  hence  alone,  be  flrongly  in- 
clined to  be''ieve  it  the  truth.  And  as  it  is  Ihewii 
in  the  Second  Part'"  of  this  Treatife,  that  there 
is  nothing  of  fuch  peculiar  prelumptiou  againft 
a  revelation  in  the  begrinnins^  of  the  world,  as 
there  is  fuppofed  to  be  againft  fublequent  ones : 
a  fceptick  could  not,  I  think,  give  any  account, 
which  would  appear  more  probable  even  tohim- 
felf,  of  the  early  pretences  to  revelation ;  than 
by  fuppofing  Ibme  real  original  one,  from  whence 
'they  were  copied.  And  the  third  thing  above- 
mentioned,  that  there  is  exprefs  hiftorical  or  tra- 

^  Chap,  ii, 
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ditional  evidence  as  ancient  as  hiflory,  of  the 
Ij-ftem  of  rehgion  being  taught  mankind  by  re- 
velation ;  this  mull:  be  admitted  as  fome  de'a;ree  of 
real  proof,  that  it  was  fo  taught.  For  why  Ihould 
not  the  moft  ancient  tradition  be  admitted,  as 
fome  additional  proof  of  a  fa6l,  a2;ainft  w  hicii 
there  is  no  prefumjition  ?  And  this  proof  is  men- 
tioned here,  becaule  it  has  its  weight  to  fhew, 
that  religion  came  into  the  world  by  revelation, 
prior  to  all  confideration  of  the  proper  authority 
of  anv  book  luppofed  to  contain  it :  and  even 
prior  to  all  confideration,  whether  the  revela- 
tion itfelf  be  uncorriiptly  handed  clown,  and  re- 
lated, or  mix^d  and  darkened  with  fables.  Thus 
the  hifrorical  account,  which  we  have,  of  the 
origin  of  religion,  taking  in  all  circumflances, 
is  a  real  confirmation  of  its  tjuth,  no  way  af- 
feded  by  the  opinion  of  Neceffity.  And  the 
external  evidence,  even  of  natural  religion,  is 
by  no  means  inconiiderable. 

But  it  is  carefully  to  be  obferved,  and  0U2:lit 
to  be  recolle6led  after  all  proofs  of  virtue  and 
religion,  which  are  only  general ;  that  as  fpecu- 
lative  reafon  may  be  neglefted,  prejudiced,  and 
deceived;  fo  alio  may  our  moral  underflanding 
be  impaired  and  perverted,"  and  the  dictates  oi 
it  not  impartially  attended  to.  This  indeed 
proves  nothing  againfi  the  reality  of  our  fpecu- 
lativeor  practical  faculties  of  perception ;  againfh 
their  being  intended  by  nature,  to  inform  us  in 
the  theory  of  thino;s,  and  inftrufc  us  how  we 
are  to  behave,  and  what  we  are  to  expedl  in 
confequence  of  our  behaviour.  Yet  our  liable- 
nefs,  in  the  degree  we  are  liable,  to  prejudice 

and 
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and  perveriion,  is  a  moft  ferious  admonition  to 
us  to  be  upon  our  guard,  with  refpe^t:  to  what 
is  of  llich  confequence,  as  our  determinations 
concerning  virtue  and  religion ;  and  particularly 
not  to  take  cuflom,  and  fafhion,  and  flight  no- 
tions of  honour,  or  imaginations  of  prefent  eafe, 
ufe,  and  convenience  to  mankind,  for  the  only 
moral  rule". 

The  foregoing  obfervations,  drawn  from  the 
nature  of  the  thing,  and  the  hiflory  of  religion, 
amount,  when  taken  together,  to  a  real  prac- 
tical proof  of  it,  not  to  be  confuted  :  fuch  a 
proof  as,  conlidering  the  infinite  importance  of 
the  thing,  I  apprehend,  Vv^ould  be  admitted  fully 
fufficient,  in  reafon,  to  influence  the  actions  of 
men,  who  a^l  upon  thought  and  reflexion ;  if 
it  were  admitted  that  there  is  no  proof  of  the 
contrary.  But  it  may  be  faid:  "  There  are 
*'  many  ])rohabilitics,  which  cannot  indeed  be 
"  confuted,  /.  e.  Ihewn  to  be  no  probabilities, 
*'  and  yet  may  be  overbalanced,  by  greater  pro- 
"  babilities  on  the  other  fide;  much  more  by 
*'  demonilration.  And  there  is  no  occalion  to 
**  objefl  againil:  particular  arguments  alledged 
*'  for  an  opinion,  vv'hen  the  opinion  itfelf  may  be 
"  clearly  fliewn  to  be  falie,  without  meddhng 
"  with  fuch  arguments  at  all,  but  leaving  them 
"  juft  as  they  are°.  TSow  the  method  of  go- 
"  vernment  bv  rewards  and  punifliments,  and 
"  efpecially  rewarding  and  punilhing  good  and 
"  ill  deiert  as  fuch  refpc6lively,  muft  go  upon 
"  fuppofit!on,that  we  are  Free  and  notNecefiary 
"  Ao-ents.  And  it  is  incredible,  that  the  Author 

^  Diflert.  IT.  °  p.  i,  ii. 
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"  of  Nature  fliould  govern  us  upon  a  fuppofitioa 
"  as  true,    which  he  knows  to  be  falfe;   and 
"  therefore  abfurd  to  think,  he  will  reward  or 
"  punifh  us  for  our  a6tions  hereafter;  eipecially 
"  that  he  will  do  it  under  the  notion,  that  they 
*'  are  of  wod  or  ill   defert."      Here  then   the 
matter  is  brought  to  a  point.  And  the  anfwer  to 
ail  this  is  full,  and  not  to  be  evaded:   that  the 
whole   conftitution   and  courfe  of  things,   the 
whole -analogy  of  providence,  fhews  beyond  pof- 
fibility  of  doubt,  that  the  conclufion  from  this 
reafoning  is  falfe;    VN'herever  the  fallacy  lies. 
The  doftrine  of  freedom  indeed  clearly  fhows 
\yhere:  in  fiippofuig  ourlelves  Neceflary,  when 
in  truth  we  are  Free  Agents.   But  upon  the  fup- 
pofition  of  Neceffity,  the  fallacy  lies  in  taking 
for  granted,  that  it  is  incredible  NecelTary  Agents 
ftould  be  rewarded  and  puniflied.     But  that, 
fome  how  or  other,  the  conclufion  now  men- 
tioned is  falfe,  is  moft  certain.     For  it  is  faft, 
that  God  does  govern  even  brute  creatures  by 
the  method  of  rewards  and  punifliments,  in  the 
natural  courfe  of  thlng-s.  And  men  are  reward- 
ed  and  puniHied  for  their  actions,  punifhed  for 
ac^iions  mifchievous  to  fociety  as  being  io^  pu- 
niflied  for  vicious  a(51ions  as  fuch ;  by  the  natu- 
ral inilrumentality   of  each  other,  under  the 
j)refent  condu61:  of  providence.     Nay  even  the 
affeftion  of  gratitude,  and  the  paffion  of  refent- 
ment,  and  the  rewards  and  punilhments  follow- 
ing from  them,  which  in  general  are  to  be  con- 
lidered  as  natural,  /.  e.  from  the  Author  of  Na- 
ture; thefe  rewards  and  punifhments,  being  na- 
turally' annexed  to  anions  conlidered  as  imply- 
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ing  good  intention  and  good  defert,  ill  intention 
and  ill  defert;  theie  natural  rewards  and  punifh- 
nients,  I  lay,  are  as  much  a  contradiction  to  the 
conclufion  above,  and  fhew  its  faliehood,  as  a 
more  exa(5t  and  cdmpleat  rewarding  and  punifh- 
ing  of  good  and  ill  defert  as  fuch.  So  that  if  it 
be  incredible,  that  Neceffary  Agents  fhould  be 
thus  rewarded  and  piinifhed ;  then,  men  are  not 
neceffary  but  free;  fince  it  is  matter  of  fa61, 
that  they  are  thus  rewarded  and  puniilied.  But 
if,  on  the  contrary,  which  is  the  fuppofition  we 
have  been  arguing  upon,  it  be  infifted,  that 
men  are  Neceifary  Agents ;  then,  there  is  no- 
thing incredible  in  the  farther  fuppofition  of 
Neceffary  Agents  being  thus  rewarded  and  pu- 
nifhed:  fince  we  ourfelves  are  thus  dealt  with. 

From  the  whole  therefore  it  muil:  follow,  that 
a  Neceffity  fuppofed  poffible,  and  reconcileable 
with  the  conftitution  of  things,  does  in  no  fort 
prove  that  the  Author  of  Nature  will  not,  nor 
deflroy  the  proof  that  he  will,  finally  and  upon 
the  whole,  in  his  eternal  government,  render 
his  creatures  happy  or  miferable,by  fome  means 
or  other,  as  they  behave  well  or  ill.  Or,  to  ex- 
prefs  this  conclufion  in  \\'ords  conformable  to 
the  title  of  the  Chapter,  the  analogy  of  nature 
fhews  us,  that  the  opinion  of  Neceffity,  confi- 
dered  as  ])racl:ica1,  is  falfe.  And  if  Necefiity, 
upon  the  fuppofition -above  mentioned,  doth  not 
deftroy  the  proof  of  natural  religion,  it  evidently 
makes  no  alteration  in  the  proof  of  revealed. 

From  thefe  things  likewife  we  may  learn,  in 
what  fenfe  to  underft^nd  that  general  affertion, 
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that  the  opinion  of  Neceffity  is  eflentially  dc- 
ftruclive  of  all  religion.  Firft,  in  a  pra6tical 
fenfe;  that  by  this  notion,  atheiftical  men  pre- 
tend to  fatisfy  and  encourage  themfelves  in  vice, 
andjuftify  to  others  their  dilregard  to  all  religion. 
And  fecondly,  in  the  ftridleft  iQX\A^\  that  it  is  a 
contradi6tion  to  the  whole  conftitution  of  nature, 
and  to  what  we  may  every  moment  experience 
in  ourlelves,  and  fo  overturns  every  thing.  But 
by  no  means  is  this  aflertion  to  be  underflood, 
as  if  TsTeceffity,  fuppofmg  it  could  poffibly  be 
reconciled  with  the  constitution  of  things  and 
with  what  w^e  experience,  were  not  alfo  recon- 
cileable  with  religion:  for  upon  this  iuppofition, 
it  demonftrablv  is  {q>» 


CHAP.     VII. 

Of  llie  Government  of  God,  confdered  as  aSchemt 
or  Conjliiulion,  imperfedtly  comprehended. 

THOUGH  it  be,  as  it  cannot  but  be,  ac^ 
knowledged,  that  the  analogy  of  nature 
gives  a  ftrong  credibility,  to  the  general  do(51rihe 
of  religion,  and  to  the  feveral  particular  things 
contained  in  it,  confidered  as  fo  many  matters 
of  fa6l ;  and  likewife  that  it  fhews  this  credibi- 
lity not  to  be  deftroyed  by  any  notions  of  Necef- 
iity :  yet  ftill,  objeftions  may  be  infifted  upon, 
againft  the  wifdom,  equity,  and  goodnefs  of  the 
divine  government  implied  in  the  notion  of  re- 
ligion, and  againft  the  method  by  which  this 

L  government 
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government  is  condu61ecU  to  which  obje6lions 
analogy  can  be  no  dire6l  anUver,  For  the  cre- 
clibihty,  or  the  certain  truth,  of  a  matter  of  fa61^ 
does  not  immediately  prove  any  thing  concern- 
ing the  vvildom  or  goodnefs  of  it:  and  analogy 
can  do  no  more,  imm-ediately  or  diredlly,  than 
fhew  fuch  and  fuch  things  to  be  true  or  credible,, 
confidered  only  as  matters  of  facl.  Butftill,  if,, 
upon  fuppofiticni  of  a  moral  coniliitution  of  na- 
ture and  a  moral  government  over  it,  analogy 
fuo-sreifs  and  makes  it  credible,  that  this  o^overn- 
ment  mufl:  be  a  fcheme,.fyfl:em,  or  coniliitution. 
of  government,  as  diftinguiflied  from  a  number 
of  lingle  unconne6l:ed  afts  of  diflributive  juftice 
and  goodnefs ;  and  likewife,  that  it  mufl  be  a- 
fcheme,  (o  imperfe6lly  comprehended,  and'  of 
fuch  a  fort  in  other  rel]?e61s,  as  to  afford  a  eli^ 
re61:  general  anfwer  to  all  obj'e6lions  againft  the 
jiuftice  and  goodnefs  of  it:  then  analogy  is,  re-- 
motely,  of  great  fervice  in  an.fwering  thole  ob-= 
je6lions;  both  by  fuggefting  the  anfwed",.  and 
fiiewiiis:  it  to  be  a  credible  one.- 

Now  this,  upon  inquiry,  will  be  found  to  be 
the  cafe.  For,  Fir/i,  Upon  fuppoiition  that!. 
God  exercifes  a  moral  government  over  the 
world,  the  analogy  of  his  natural  government- 
fuggeff  s  and  makes  it  credible,  that  his  moral 
government  mufl:  be  a  fcheme,,  quite  beyond  our 
comprehenlion :  and  this  affords  a  general  an-- 
fwer  to  all  objections  againft  the  juflice  and 
goodnels  of  it!.  And,  Secondly,  A  more  diftinCt 
obfervation  of  fome  particular  things  contained 
in  God's  fcheme  of  natural  government,  the 
like  things  being  fuppoled,  by  analogy,  to  be 
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contained  in  his  moral  government,  \\'ill  far- 
ther Ihew,  how  httle  weight  is  to  he  laid  upon 
thefe  obje6tions. 

I.  Upon  fiippofition  that  God  exercifes  a  mo- 
ral government  over  the  Vv^orld,  the  analogy  of 
his  natural  2:overnment  fuscsjefts  and  makes  it 
credible,  that  his  moral  government  muft  be  a 
fcheme,  quite  bevond  our  comprehenfion ;  and 
this  affords  a  general  anfwer  to  all  objeftions 
ao;ainft  the  juftice  and  2[oodnefs  of  it.  It  is  moffc 
obvious,  analogy  renders  it  highly  credible,  that 
upon  fuppofition  of  a  moral  government,  it  muft 
be  a  fcheme:  for  the  world,  and  the  whole  na- 
tural government  of  it,  appears  to  be  fo:  to  be 
a  fcheme,  fvftem,  or  conlfitution,  whofe  parts 
correjpond  to  each  other,  and  to  a  whole ;  as 
really  as  anv  work  of  art,  or  as  any  particular 
model  of  a  civil  conftitution  and  government. 
Ill  this  great  fcheme  of  the  natural  world,  in- 
dividuals have  various  peculiar  relations  to  other 
individuals  of  their  own  fpecies.  And  whole 
Ipecies  are,  we  find,  varioully  related  to  other 
Ipecies,  upon  this  earth.  Nor  do  we  know,  how 
much  farther  thefe  kinds  of  relations  mav  ex- 
tend. And,  as  there  is  not  any  a6i:ion  or  natural 
event,  which  we  are  acquainted  with,  fo  fingle 
and  unconnected,  as  not  to  have  a  refpedt  to 
fome  other  anions  and  events :  fo  poflibly  each 
of  them,  when  it  has  not  an  immediate,  may  yet 
have  a  remote,  natural  relation  to  other  a6lions 
and  events,  much  beyond  the  compafs  of  this 
prefent  world.  There  feems  indeed  nothing, 
from  whence  we  can  fo  much  as  make  a  con- 
je<fture,    whether   all  creatures,    actions,    and 
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events,  throughout  the  x^'hole  of  nature,  have  re- 
lations to  each  other.    But,  as  it  is  obvious,  that 
all  events  have  future  unknown  coniequences : 
fo,  if  we  tiace  any,  as  far  as  we  can  go,  into 
what  is  connefled  with  it ;  we  fliall  find,  that  if 
inch  event  were  not  connefted  with  Ibmewhat 
farther  ill  nature  unknown  to  us,  Ibmewhat  both 
pall  and  prefent,  ftich  event  could  not  poffibly 
have  been  at  all.     Nor  can  we  give  the  whole 
account  of  anv  one  thing  whatever;  of  all  its' ' 
caufes,  ends,  and  neceilary  adjun61s;  thofc  ad- 
fun61s,    I  mean,   without   which  it  could  not 
have  been.   By  this  nioft  aftonifliing  connexion,, 
thefe  reciprocal  correipondencies  and  mutual  re- 
lations, every  thing  which  we  iee  in  the  courfe 
of  nature,  is  aclually  brought  about.  And  things 
feemingjy  the  moil  inligniiicant  imaginable,  are 
perpetually  obferved  to  be  neceffary  conditions 
to  other  things  of  the  greateft  importance :  fa 
that  any  one  thins;  vvhatever,  may,  for  oii2;ht  we 
know  to  the  contrary,  be  a  necefiary  condition 
to  any  other.     The  natural  world  then,  and 
natural  government  of  it,  being  fuch  an  incom- 
prehcnlible  fchenae ;  lb  incom.prehenfible,  that 
a  man  mufh,  really  in  tn&  literal  iQwit^  know 
nothing  at  all,  v/ho  is  not  feniible  of  his  igrno- 
ranee  in   it:    this   immediately  luggefts,    and- 
ftrongly  Ihew  s  the  credibilitv,  that  the   moral 
world  and  governiTient  of  it  may  be  lo  too.   in- 
deed the  natural  and  moral  conlfitution  and  go- 
vernment of  the  world  are  fo  connected,  as  to- 
make   up  together  but  one  Ichcme:  and  it  is 
highly  probable,  that  the  llril  is  formed  and  car^- 
ried  on   merely  in  fubferviency  to  the  latter;, 
as  the  ve2:etable  world  is  for  tlie  animal,  and  or- 
^  ^  ganizedi 
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ganized  bodies  for  minds.  But  the  thing  in- 
tended hei'e,  is,  without  inquTing  how  far  the 
adminiftration  of  the  natural  world  is  fiibordi- 
nate  to  that  of  the  moral,  only  to  obierve  the 
credibility,  that  one  fhonld  be  analogous  or 
iimilar  to  the  other:  that  therefore  every  a6l 
.of  divine  juftice  and  goodnels,  m>ay  be  fuppofed 
to  look  much  bevond  itielf,  and  its  immediate 
objeCl: ;  may  b.a^•e  lome  reference  to  other  parts 
of  God's  moral  adminiftration,  and  to  a  general 
moral  pjan:  and  that  every  circumilancc  of  this 
his  moral  government,  may  be  adjufled  before- 
hand with  a  view  to  the  v.hole  of  it.  Thus  for 
examnle :  the  determined  lensrth  of  time,  and 
the  degrees  and  wavs,  in  which  virtue  is  to  re- 
main in  a  ftate  of  warfare  and  dilcipline,  and 
in  which  wickednefs  is  permitted  to  have  its 
progrefs ;  the  times  appointed  for  the  execution 
of  juftice;  the  appointed  inftruments  of  it;  the 
kinds  of  rewards  and  punilhments,and  the  man- 
ners of  their  diftribution;  all  particular  inftances 
of  divine  juftice  and  goodfieis,  and  every  circum- 
flance  of  them,  may  have  iuch  rcfpefts  to  each 
other,  as  to  make  up  altogether  a  whole,  con- 
nected and  related  in  ail  its  parts ;  a  fcheme  or 
iyftem,  which  is  as  properly  one  as  the  natural 
world  is,  and  of  the  like  kind.  And  fuppofing. 
this  to  be  the  ca,le ;  it  is  mo(t  evident,  that  we 
are  not  competent  judges  of  this  Icheme,  frorn 
the  Imall  parts  of  it,  which  come  within  our 
view  in  the  prefent  life :  and  therefore  no  ob- 
jeftions  again  ft  any  of  theie  parts,  can  be  in-, 
lifted  upon  by  reafonable  men. 

This  our  ignorance,  and  the  confequence  here 
'  L  3  drawn 
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drawn  from  it,  are  univerlally  acknowledged, 
upon  other  occalions ;  and,  though  fcarce  de- 
nied, yet  are  univerfally  forgot,  when  perlbns 
come  to  arcrue  as:ainft  reh^ion.  And  it  is  not 
perhaps  ealy,  even  for  the  moft  realbnahle  men, 
always  to  bear  in  mind  the  degree  of  our  igno- 
rance, and  make  due  allowances  for  it.  Upon 
thefq  accounts,  it  may  not  be  ufelefs  to  go  on  a 
little  farther,  in  order  to  fliew  rnore  diftinftly, 
how  juft  an  anfwer  our  ignorance  is,  to  objec- 
tions againfl:  the  fcheme  of  providence.  Sup- 
pofe  then  a  perfon  boldly  to  affert,  that  the  things 
complained  of,  the  origin  and  continuance  of 
evil,  might  eafdy  have  been  prevented  by  re-, 
peated  interpolitions^;  interpofitions  fo  guarded 
and  circumftanced,  as  would  preclude  all  mif- 
chief  arlfmg  from  them;  or,  if  this  were  im- 
practicable, that  ^.  fcheme  of  government  is  it- 
lelf  an  imperfection ;  fince  more  good  might 
have  been  produced,  without  any  fcheme,  fy  ftem, 
or  conftitution  at  all,  bv  continued  iing-le  unre- 
lated  afts  of  diilributive  juftige  and  goodnefs ; 
becaufe  thefe  would  have  occafioned  no  irregu- 
larities. And  farther  than  this,  it  is  prelumed, 
the  objeftions  will  not  be  c^irried.  Yet  the  an- 
fwer is  obvious:  that  were  thefe  affertions  true, 
ftill  the  obfervations  above,  concerning  our  ig- 
norance in  the  fcheme  of  divine  government, 
and  the  confequence  drawn  from  it,  would  hold, 
in  great  mpalure;  enough  to  vindicate  religion, 
againfl  all  objeftions  from  the  diforders  of  the 
prefent  flate.  Were  thelp  affertions  true,  yet 
the  government  of  the  world  might  be  juft  and 
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good  notvvithftanding;  for,  at  the  moft,  they 
would  infer  nothing'  more  than  that  it  mio-ht 
have  been  better.  But  indeed  they  are  mere 
.arbitrary  aflertions :  no  man  being  fufficiently 
acquainted  with  the  poffibiHties  of  things,  to 
bring  any  proof  of  them,  to  the  loweft  degreeof 
probabihty.  For  however  poffiblc  what  is  af- 
ferted  may  feem;  yet  many  inftances  -may  be 
alledged,  in  things  muchlels  out  of  our  reach, 
ef  luppofitions  ablblutelv  impoffible,  and  redu- 
cible to  the  moft  palpable  lelf-contradiftions, 
which,  not  every  one  by  any  means  w^Quld  per- 
ceive to  be  fuch,  nor  perhaps  any  one  at  firft 
!ight  fufpeft.  From  thefe  things,  it  is  eafy  to 
iee  diftinclly,  how  our  ignorance,  as  it  is  the 
common,  is  really  a  fatisfa(51ory  anfwer  to  all 
Bbjettions  againft  the  juflice  and  goodnels  of 
Providence.  If?,  man  contemplating  any  one 
providential  difpenfation,  v/hich  had  no  relation 
to  any  others,  fliould  obje6l,  that  he  dilcerned 
in  it  a  difregard  to  juftice,  or.  a  deficiency  of 
o-oodnefs ;  nothinsr  would  be  lefs  an  .anfwer  to 
luch  obje61:ion,than  our  ignorance  in  other  parts 
•of  providence,  or  in  the  poffibilities  of  thino-s, 
110  way  related  to  \\'hat  he  -was  i:ontemplating. 
But  when  we  know  not,  but  the  parts  obje^le^ 
againft  may  be  relative  to  other  parts  unknown. 
to  us ;  and  when  w^e  are  unacquainted  with  what 
is,  in  the  nature  of  the  thing,  pra(?l:icable  in  the 
cafe  before  us ;  then  our  ignorance  is  a  fatisfac- 
tory  answer;  becaufe,  fome  unknown  relation^ 
t)r  fome  unknown  impofiibility,  may  rentier 
•what  is  obje61:ed  againfl,  juft  and  good-,  nay 
^ood  in  the  higheft  })ra6ticable  degree,. 
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II.  And  how  little  weight  is  to  be  laid  upon 
fuch  objections,  will  farther  appear,  by  a  more 
dii}in6t  obfervation  of  fome  particular  things 
contained  in  the  natural  government  of  God, 
the  like  to  which  may  be  fuppoled,  from  ana- 
logy, to  be  contained  in  his  moral  government. 

Firji,  As  in  the  fcheme  of  the  natural  world, 
BO  ends  appear  to  be  accomplilhed  without 
means :  fo  we  find  that  means  very  undefirable, 
often  conduce  to  bring  about  ends  inluch  a  mea- 
fure  delirable,  as  greatly  to  overbalance  the  dif- 
agreeablenefj  of  the  means.  A.nd  in  caies  where 
fuch  means  are  conducive  to  fuch  ends,  it  is  not 
reafon,  but  experience,  which  fliews  us,  that 
they  are  thus  conducive.  Experience  alfo  fhews 
many  means  to  be  conducive  and  neceffary  to 
accompllfh  ends,  which  means,  before  experi- 
ence, we  fhould  have  thought,  would  have  had 
even  a  contrary  tendency.  Now  from  thefe 
obfervations  relating  to  the  natural  fcheme  of 
the  world,  the  moral  being  fuppoled  analogous 
to  it,  arifes  a  great  credibility,  that  the  putting 
our  mifery  in  each  other's  power  to  the  degree 
it  is,  and  making  men  liable  to  vice  to  the  de- 
gree v/e  are;  and  in  general,  that  thofe  things, 
which  are  objeded  againft  the  moral  fcheme  of 
Providence,  may  be,  upon  the  whole,  friendly 
and  affiilant  to  virtuQ,  and  produ61ive  of  an  over- 
balance of  happineis :  /.  e.  the  things  obje6led 
again fl,  may  be  means,  by  vv^hich  an  over-ba- 
lance of  gocd  will,  in  the  end,  be  found  pro- 
duced. And  from  the  fame  obiervations,  it  ap- 
pears to  be  no  prellimption  againft  this,  that  we 
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do  not,  if  indeed  we  do  not,  fee  thofe  means  to 
have  any  iuch  tendency;  or  that  they  feem  to 
us  to  have  a  contrary  one.  Thus  thofe  thino-s, 
which  we  call  irregularities,  may  not  be  fo  at 
all :  becaufe  they  may  be  means  of  accomplifh- 
ing;  wife  and  o-ood  ends  more  confiderable.  And 
it  may  be  added,  as  above''  that  they  may  alfo 
be  the  only  means  by  which  thefe  wife  and  good 
ends  are  capable  of  being  accomplilhed. 

After  thefe  obfervations  it  may  be  proper  to 
add,  in  order  to  obviate  an  abfurd  and  wicked 
conclulion  from  any  of  them,  that  though  the 
conftitution  ot  our  nature  from  whence  we  are 
capable  of  vice  and  mifery,  mav,  as  it  undoubt- 
edly does,  contribute  to  the  perfe6lion  and  hap- 
pinefs  of  the  world;  and  though  the  aftual  per- 
mifiion  of  evil  may  be  beneficial  to  it :  (i.  e.  it 
would  have  been  more  mnfchievOus,  not  that  a 
wicked  perfon  had  himfelf  abftained  from  his 
own  wickednefs,  but  that  any  one  had  forcibly 
prevented  it,  than  that  it  was  permitted :)  yet 
notwithiiaiiding,  it  mi2;ht  have  been  much  bet- 
ter for  the  world,  if  this  verv  evil  had  never 
been  done.  Nay  it  is  mofl:  clearly  conceivable, 
that  the  very  commiffion  of  wickednefs  may  be 
beneficial  to  the  world,  and  yet,  that  it  would 
be  infinitely  more  beneficial  for  men  to  refrain 
from  it.  For  thus,  in  the  wife  and  good  con- 
ftitution of  the  natural  world,  there  are  difor- 
ders  which  bring  their  own  cures ;  difeafes, 
v^'hich  are  themfelves  rem.edies.  Many  a  man 
would  have  died,  had  it  not  been  for  the  gout 
gi  a  fever ;  yet  it  would  be  thought  madnefs  to 
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efTert,  that  licknefs  is  a  better  or  more  perfe6l 
flate  than  health;  though  the  hke,  with  regar4 
to  the  moral  WiOrld,  has  been.airerted.     But, 

SecG^idiy,  The  natural  government  of  the  world 
is  carried  on  by  general  laws.  For  this  there 
may  be  wife  and  good  reafons :  the  wifeft  and 
beft,  for  ought  we  know  to  the  contrary.  And 
that  there  are  fuch  reafons,  is  fuggefted  to  our 
thoughts,  by  the  analogy  of  nature :  by  our  be- 
ing made  to  experience  good  ends  to  be  accom- 
plifhed,  as  indeed  all  the  good  which  we  enjoy 
is  accomplilhed,  by  this  means,  that  the  laws,  by 
which  the  world  is  governed,  are  general.  For 
we  have  fcarce  any  kindof  enjoyments,  but  what 
we  are,  in  fome  way  or  other,  inilrumental  in 
procuring  ourfelveaaby  acting  ina  manner  which 
we  forefee  likely  to  procure  them :  now  this 
forefight  co.uld  not  be  at  all,  were  not  the  go- 
vernment of  the  w.orld  caiTJcd  on  by  general 
laws.  And  though,  for  ought  we  know  to  the 
contrary,  every  tingle  cafe  may  be,  at  length, 
found  to  have  been  provided  for  even  by  thele : 
yet  to  prevent  all  irregularities,  or  remedy  them 
as  they  rife,  by  the  wifeft  and  befl:  general  laws, 
may  be  impoffible  in  the  nature  of  things ;  as  we 
fee  itisabfolutelyimpofiible  in  civil  government. 
But  then  we  are  ready  to  think,  that,  the  con- 
ftitution  of  nature  remaining  as  it  is,  and  the 
courfe  of  things  being  permitted  to  go  on,  in 
other  rel|)e6i:s,  as  it  does,  there  might  be  inter- 
pofitions  to  prevent  irregularities ;  though  they 
could  not  have  been  prevented  or  remedied  by 
^ny  general  laws.    And  there  would  indeed  b$ 
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reafon  to  wifh,  which,  by  the  way,  is  very  dif- 
ferent from  a  right  to  claim,  that  all  irregula- 
rities were  prevented  or  remedied  by  prefent 
interpofitions,  if  thele  interpofitions  would  have 
no  other  effed  than  this.  But  it  is  plain  they 
would  have  fome  vifible  and  imnriediate  bad  ef- 
fe6ls :  for  inftance,  they  would  encourage  idle- 
nefs  and  negligence;  and  they  would  render 
doubtful  the  natural  rule  of  life,  which  is  afcer- 
tained  by  this  very  thing,  that  the  courle  of  the 
world  is  carried  on  by  general  laws.  And  far- 
ther, it  is  certain  they  would  have  diftant  effefts, 
and  very  great  ones  too ;  by  means  of  the  won- 
derful connexions  before  mentioned''.  So  that 
we  cannot  fo  much  as  guefs,  what  would  be  the 
whole  refult  of  the  interpofitions  defired.  It 
may  be  faid,  any  bad  refult  might  be  prevented 
by  farther  interpofitions,  whenever  there  was 
occafion  for  them :  but  this  again  is  talking  quite 
at  random,  and  in  the  dark**.  Upon  the  whole 
then,  we  fee  wife  reafons,  why  the  courfe  of  the 
world  fhould  be  carried  on  by  general  laws,  and 
good  ends  accompliflied  by  this  means :  and,  for 
ought  we  know,  there  may  be  the  wifeft  rea- 
fons for  it,  and  the  befl  ends  accomplifhed  by  it. 
We  have  no  ground  to  believe,  that  all  irregula- 
rities could  be  remedied  as  they  arife,  or  could 
have  been  precluded,  by  general  laws.  We  find 
that  interpofitions  would  produce  evil,  and  pre- 
vent good:  and,  for  ought  we  know,  they  would 
produce  greater  evil  than  they  would  prevent ; 
and  prevent  greater  good  than  they  would  pro- 
duce. And  if  this  be  the  cafe,  then  the  not  in- 
terpofing  is  fo  far  from  being  a  ground  of  com- 
•=  p.  147,  &c.  '^p.  150,  151, 
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plaint,  that  it  is  an  inftance  of  goodnefs.  This 
is  intellio-ible  and  liiiiicient:  and  2:0102;  farther, 
feems  beyond  the  utnioft  r^ach  of  our  faculties. 

But  it  may  be  faid,  that  "  after  all,  thefe 
*'  fuppoied  impofjibilities-and  relations  arc  what 
"  we  are  unacquainted  vv^ith;  and  we  muft  judge 
t*^  of  religion,  as  oi  other  things,  by  what  w'<:' 
"  do  know,  and  look  upon  the  reft  as  nothing ; 
*'  or  however,  tl:at  the  anfwers  here  given  to 
*'"  what  is  obje61.ed  againft  relic;ion,  may  equally 
"  be  made  ui'c  of  to  invalidate  the  proof  of  it ; 
**  fuice  their  ftrefs  lies  fo  very  much  upon  oi)r 
*'■  ignorance,"     But, 

^irji^  Though  total  ignorance  in  any  matter, 
does  indeed  equally  deftroy,  or  rather  preclude, 
all  proof  concerning  it,  and  objections  againft 
it :  yet  partial  ignorance  does  not.  For  we  may 
in  any  degree  be  convinced,  that  a  perfon  is  of 
iuch  a  chara61er,  and  confequently  v/ill  purfue 
fach  ends :  thou2;h  we  are  g-reatlv  ig-norant,  what 
is  the  proper  Vv  ay  of  ailing,  in  order,  the  moft 
effeftuallv,  to  obtain  thole  ends:  and  in  this 
caie,  objeclions  againfc  his  manner  of  afting, 
as  feemm^lv  not  conducive  to  obtain  them, 
mij^ht  be  anfwered  by  our  io-norance ;  thoug;h 
the  proof  that  fuch  ends  v^ere  intended,  might 
not  at  all  be  iri\alidated  by  it.  Thus,  the  proof 
of  religion  is  a  proof  of  the  moral  character  of 
God,,  and  confequently  that  his  government  is 
moral,  and  that  every  one  upon  the  whole  fhall 
receive  according  to  his  delerts ;  a  proof  that 
this  is  the  defis;ned  end  of  his  o-overnment.  But 
v/e  are  net  competent  judges,  v/hat  is  the  pro- 
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per  way  of  ading,  in  order  the  nioft  efte£lually 
to  accomphih  this  end%  Therefore  our  igno- 
rance is  an  anfwer  to  objections  againft  the 
conduct  of  Providence,  in  permitting  irregu- 
larities, as  feeming  contradidory  to  tiiis  end. 
Now,  fince  it  is  lo  obvious,  that  our  ignorance 
maybe  a  fatisfaCtorj^ anfwer  toobjeciions  againil 
a  thing,  and  yet  not  affeft  the  proof  of  it;  till 
it  can  be  ihewn,  it  is  fri\olous  to  affert,  that  our 
ignorance  invalidates  the  proof  of  religion,  as  it 
does  the  objections  againll  it. 

Secondly^   Suppoie  unknown  impofiibilities, 
and  unknov.'n  relations,  might  juflly  be  urged 
to   invalidate  the  proof  of  religion,  as  .well  as 
to  anfvver  objeftions  againft   it :    and  that  in 
coniequence  of  this,,  the  proof  of  it  were  doubt- 
ful.    Yet  ftill,  let  the  aflertion  be  defpifed,  of 
let   it  be   ridiculed,  it  is  undeniably  true,  that 
moral  obli2:ation3  would  remain  certain,  thouoh 
it  were  not  certain  what  would,  upon  the  v/hole, 
be  the  confequences  of  obferving   or  violating 
them.   For,  thefe  obligations  ariie  immediately 
and  neceffarily  from  the  judgment  of  our  own 
mind,  unlefs  perverted,  which  we  cannot  vio-- 
late  without  beins:  lelf-condemned.    And  they 
v/ould  be  certain  too,  from  confiderations  of  in- 
terefl:.    For  thoug-h  it  were  doubtful,  what  will 
be  the  future  conlequences  of  virtue  and  vice ; 
yet  it  is,  however,  credible,  that  they  may  have 
thofe  confequences,  which  religion  teaches  us 
they  will :  and  this  credibility  is  a  certain^  ob-* 
ligation  in  point  of  prudence,  to  abftain  from  all 
wicked  nefs,  and  to  live   in  the   conicientious 
pradice  of  all  that  is  good.     But, 

^  p.  ^,  10.  *■  p.  3.     And  Part  IL  Ch.  vi- 
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'Thirdly,  The  anfwers  above  given  to  the  ob- 
je6tions  againft  rehgion,  cannot  equally  be  made 
life  of  to  invalidate  the  proof  of  it.  For,  iipon 
Hippolition  that  God  exercifes  a  moral  govern- 
ment over  the  world,  analogy  does  moil  ftrong- 
ly  lead  us  to  conclude,  that  this  moral  govern- 
ment mufl:  be  a  fcheme,  or  conftitution,  beyond 
our  comprehenhon.  And  a  thoufand  particular 
analogies  fhew  us,  that  parts  of  fuch  a  fcheme^ 
from  their  relation  to  other  parts,  may  conduce 
to  accomplifh  ends,  which  we  iliould  have 
thought,  they  had  no  tendency  at  all  to  accom- 
plifh: nay  ends,  which  before  experience,  we 
ihould  have  thought  fuch  parts  were  contradic- 
tory to,  and  had  a  tendency  to  prevent.  And 
therefore  all  thefe  analogies  fliew,  that  the  way 
of  arguing  made  ufe  of  in  objefting  againft  re- 
ligion, is  delufive :  becaufe  they  fhew  it  is  not 
at  all  incredible,  that,  could  we  comprehend  the 
whole,  we  Ihould  find  the  permiffion  of  the 
diforders  obje6]:ed  againft,  to  be  confiftent  with 
juflice  and  goodnefs;  and  even  to  be  inftances 
of  them.  Now  this  is  not  applicable  to  the 
proof  of  religion,  as  it  is  to  the  objeftions  againft 
it^;  and  therefore  cannot  invalidate  that  proof, 
as  it  does  thefe  objedions. 


Lajilj',  From  the  obfervation  now  made,  it 
is  ealy  to  fee,  that  the  anfwers  above  given  to 
the  objedions  againft  providence,  though  in  a 
general  way  of  Ipeaking,  they  may  be  faid  to  be 
taken  from  our  ignorance;  yet  are  by  no  means 
taken  merely  from  that,  but  from  fomewhat 
which  analogy  fhews  us  concerning  it.     For 

5  Serm.  at  the  Rolls^  p.  312,  2»J,  Ed. 
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analogy  fliews  us  polltively,  that  our  ignorance 
i\\  the  poffibilities  of  things,  and  the  various  re- 
rations  in  nature,  renders  us  incompetent  judges, 
and  leads  us  to  falle  conclufions,  in  cafes  fimilar 
to  this,  in  which  we  j)retend  to  judge  and  to 
objeft.  So  that  the  things  above  inliiled  upon, 
are  not  mere  fuppofitions  of  unknown  impoffi- 
bilities  and  relations:  but  they  are  luggefted  to 
our  thoughts,  and  even  forced  upon  the  obfer- 
vation  of  ferious  men,  and  rendered  credible  too, 
by  the  analogy  of  nature.  And  therefore,  to 
take  thefe  things  into  the  account,  is  to  judge 
6y  experience  and  what  we  do  know :  and  it  is 
not  judging  lb,  to  take  no  notice  of  them. 


CONCLUSION. 

T"^HE  obfervations  of  the  laft  Chapter,  lead 
us  to  confider  this  little  fcene  of  human 
life,  in  which  we  are  fo  bufily  engaged,  as  hav- 
ing a  reference,  of  fome  fort  or  other,  to  a  much 
larger  plan  of  things.  Whether  we  are,  any 
way,  related  to  the  more  diftant  parts  of  the 
boundlefs  univerfe,into  which  w^e  are  brought, 
is  altogether  uncertain.  But  if  is  evident,  that 
the  courfe  of  things,  which  comes  within  our 
view,  is  conne6i:ed  with  fomewhat,  paft,  pre- 
fent,  and  future,  beyond  it\  So  that  we  are 
placed,  as  one  may  fj^eak,  in  the  middle  of  a 
fcheme;,  not  a  fixt  but  a  progreffi\  e  one,  every 
»  p.  147,  &c. 
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way  incomprehenfible :  incomprehenfible,  in  a 
manner  equally,  with  relpeft  to  what  has  been^ 
what  now  is,  and  what  Ihall  be  hereafter.  And 
this  fcheme  cannot  but  contain  in  it  fomewhat, 
as  wonderful,  and  as  much  beyond  our  thought 
and  conception  %  as  any  thing  in  that  of  religion. 
For,  will  any  man  in  his  fenles  fay,  that  it  is  lefs 
difficult  to  conceive,  how  the  \^'orld  came  to  be 
and  to  continue  as  it  is,  without,  than  with,  an 
intelligent  Author  and  Governor  of  it  ?  or,  ad- 
mitting an  intelligent  Governor  of  it,  that  there 
is  Ibme  other  rule  of  government  more  natural, 
and  of  eafier  conception,  than  that,  which  we' 
call  moral  ?  Indeed,  without  an  intelligent  Au- 
thor and  Governor  of  Nature,  no  account  at  all 
can  be  given,  how  this  univerfe,  or  the  part  of 
it  particularly  in  which  we  are  concerned,  came 
to  be,  and  the  courfe  of  it  to  be  carried  on,  as  it 
is:  nor  any^  of  its  general  end  and  defign,  with- 
out a  moral  Governor  of  it.  That  there  is  an 
intellio-ent  Author  of  Nature  and  natural  Go- 
Vernor  of  the  world,  is  a  principle  gone  upon  in 
the  foregoing  treatil'c ;  as  proved,  and  generally 
known  and  confeiled  to  be  proved.  And  the 
very  notion  of  an  intelligent  Author  of  Nature, 
proved  by  particular  final  caufes,  implies  a  will 
and  a  chara61:er'.  Now,  as,  our  whole  nature^ 
the  nature  which  he  has  8:iven  us,  leads  us  to 
conclude  his  will  and  chara61er  to  be  moral,  juft, 
and  good :  fo  we  can  fcarce  in  imagination  con- 
ceive, what  it  can  be  otherwife.  However,  in 
confequence  of  this  his  will  and  character,  what- 
ever it  be,  he  formed  the  univerfe  as  it  is,  and 
carries  on  the  courfe  of  it  as  he  does,  rather  than 

^  See  Part  U,  Ch.  ii.  "  P-  i33' 
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in.  any  other  manner;  and  has  afflgned  to  us, 
iand  to  all  living  creatures,  a  part  and  a  lot  in  it. 
Irrational  creatures  a6l  this  their  part,  and  enjoy 
and  undergo  the  pleafures  and  the  pains  allotted 
them,  without  any  refie6lion.  But  one  would 
think  it  impoffible,  that  creatures  endued  with 
reafon  Could  avoid  reflefting  fometimes  upon  all 
this;  refle6ling,  if  not  from  whence  we  came, 
yet,  at  leaft,  whither  we  are  going:  and  what 
the  myfterious  fcheme,  in  the  midfl:  of  which 
We  find  ourfelves,  will,  at  length,  come  out, 
and  produce :  a  fcheme  in  which  it  is  certain  we 
are  highly  interefted,  and  in  which  we  may  be 
interefled  even  beyond  conception.  For  many 
things  prove  it  palpably  abfurd  to  conclude,  that 
we  Ihall  ceafe  to  be,  at  death.  Particular  ana-- 
logics  do  mofl  feniibly  fhew  us,  that  there  is 
nothing  to  be  thought  flrange,  in  our  being  to 
exift  in  another  ftate  of  life.  And  that  we  are 
now  living  beings,  affords  a  ftrong  probability, 
that  we  fliall  coni'miie  fo;  unlefs  there  be  fome 
pofitive  ground,  and  there  is  none  from  realbn 
or  analogy,  to  think  death  w^ill  deftroy  us.  Were 
a  perfuafion  of  this  kind  ever  fo  well  grounded, 
there  would, '  furely,  be  little  reafon  to  take 
pleafure  in  it.  But  indeed  it  can  have  no  other 
ground,  than  fome  fuch  imagination,  as  that  of 
our  grois  bodies  being  ourfelves :  which  is  con- 
trary to  experieijce.  Experience  too  moftilear- 
ly  ihews  us  the  folly  of  concluding,  from  rhe  bo- 
dy and  the  living  agent  atfeding  each  other  mu- 
tually, that  the  diilolution  of  the  former  is  the 
deftruflion  of  the  latter.  And  there  are  remark- 
able inftances  of  their  not  affecting  each  other, 
which  lead  us  to  a  contrary  conclufion.  The 
fuppafition  then,  which  in  all  reafon  we  are  to 
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go  upon,  is,  that  our  living  nature  will  continue 
after  death.  And  it  is  infinitely  unreaionable  to 
form  an  inftitution  of  life,  or  to  a6l,  upon  any 
other  fuppoiition.  Now  all  exped:ation  of  im- 
mortality, whether  more  or  lefs  certain,  opens 
an  unbounded  profpecl  to  our  hopes  and  our 
fears :  lince  we  lee  the  conftitution  of  nature  is 
fuch,  as  to  admit  of  milery,  as  well  as  to  be 
productive  of  happinefs,  and  experience  our- 
lelves  to  partake  of  both  in  lome  degree;  and 
fmce  we  cannot  but  know,  what  higher  degrees 
of  both  we  are  capable  of.  And  there  is  no 
prefumption  againft  believing  farther,  that  our 
future  intereft  depends  upon  our  prelent  beha- 
viour :  for  we  fee  our  prelent  intereft  doth ;  and 
that  the  happinefs  and  mii'ery,  which  are  natu- 
rally annexed  to  our  aClions,  very  frequently  do 
not  follow,  till  long  after  the  actions  are  done, 
to  which  they  are  rel'peClively  annexed.  So  that 
were  fpeculation  to  leave  us  uncertain,  whether 
it  were  likely,  that  the  Author  of  Nature,  in 
giving  happinefs  and  mifery  to  his  creatures, 
hath  regard  to  their  anions  or  not :  yet,  lince  we 
£nd  by  experience  that  he  hath  luch  regard,  the 
whole  fenfe  of  things  which  he  has  given  us, 
plainly  leads  us,  at  once  and  without  any  elabo- 
rate inquiries,  to  think,  that  it  may,  indeed  muft, 
be  to  good  actions  chiefly  that  he  hath  annexed 
happinefs,  and  to  bad  aclions  mifery;  or  that  he 
will,  upon  the  whole,  reward  thole  who  do 
well,  and  punifli  thofe  who  do  evil.  To  con- 
firm this  from  the  conftitution  of  the  world,  it 
has  been  obferved ;  that  fome  fort  of  moral  go- 
vernment is  necefTarily  implied  in  that  natural 
government  of  God,  which  v^^e  experience  our- 
felves  under:  that  good  and  bad  adions,  at  p /e- 
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j  ient,  are  naturally  rewarcled  and  piinifhed,  not 
(  only  as  beneficial  and  milchievous  to  lociety : 
but  alio  as  virtuous  and  vicious :  and  that  there 
is,  in  the  very  nature  of  the  things  a  tendency 
to  their  being  rewarded  and  punilhed  in  a  much 
higher  degree  than  they  are  at  prelcnt.  And 
though  this  higher  degree  of  diflnbutive  juftice, 
'which  nature  thus  points  out  and  leads  towards, 
is  prevented  for  a  time  from  taking  place:  it  is 
by  obftacles,  which  the  flate  of  this  world  un- 
happily throws  in  its  way,  and  which  therefore 
are  in  their  nature  temporary.  Now,  as  thefe 
things  in  the  natural  condu6t  of  Providence,  are 
obfervableon  the  fide  of  virtue;  fo  there  is  no- 
thing; to  be  let  a2:ainll:  them,  on  the  fide  of  vice^ 
A  moral  fcheme  of  government  then,  is  vifibly 
eftablillied,  and,  in  fome  degree,  carried  into 
execution:  and  this,  together  with  the  eflential 
tendencies  of  virtue  and  vice  duly  confidered, 
naturally  raife  in  us  an  apprehenfion,  that  it  will 
be  carried  on  farther  towards  perfeftion,  in  a 
future  ftate,  and  that  every  one  fliall  there  re- 
ceive according  to  his  deferts.  And  if  this  be  fo, 
then  our  future  and  general  interefi:,  under  the 
moral  government  of  Godj  is  appouited  to  de- 
pend upon  our  behaviour;  notwithftanding  the 
difficulty,  which  this  may  occafion,  of  fecuring 
it,  and  the  danger  of  lofing  it :  juft  in  the  fame 
manner  as  our  temporal  intereft,  under  his  na- 
tural government,  is  appointed  to  depend  upon 
our  behaviour;  notwithftanding  the  like  diffi- 
culty and  danger.  For,  from  our  original  con- 
ftitution,  and  that  of  the  world  which  we  inha- 
bit, we  are  naturally  trufted  with  ourfelves;  with 
our  own  condud  and  our  own  intereft.  And 
from  the  fame  conftitution  of  nature,  efpecially 
M  2  joined 
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joined  with  that  coiirfe  of  things  v/hich  is  owing 
to  men,  we  have  temptations  to  be  unfaithful 
in  this  truft ;  to  forfeit  this  interefl-,  to  negle6l 
it,  and  run  ourfelves  into  miiery  and  ruinr" 
From  thefe  temptations  arife,  the  difficulties  of 
behaving  fo  as  to  fecure  our  temporal  interefl:^ 
and  the  hazard  of  behavinsr  fo  as  to  mifcarrv  in 
it.  There  is  therefore  nothing  incredible  in 
fuppoiing,  there  may  be  the  like  difficulty  and 
hazard  with  regard  to  that  chief  and  final  good, 
which  religion  lays  before  us.  Indeed  the  whole 
account,  how  it  came  to  pafs,  that  we  were 
placed  in  fuch  a  condition  as  this  ;  muft  be 
beyond  our  comprehenfion.  But  it  is  in  part 
accounted  for  by  what  religion  teaches  us,  that 
the  chara^er  of  virtue  and  piety  muft  be  a  ne- 
cefTary  qualification  for  a  future  ll:ate  af  fecurity 
and  happinefs,  under  the  moral  government  of 
God ;  in  like  manner,  as  fome  certain  qualifica- 
tions or  other  are  neceffary  foi"  every  })articu]ar 
condition  of  life,  under  his  natural  government : 
and  that  the  prefent  fl:ate  was  intended  to  be  a 
ichool  of  difcipline,  for  improving  in  ourfelves 
that  chara(5ler.  Now  this  intention  of  nature 
is  rendered  highly  credible  by  obferving ;  that 
we  are  plainly  made  for  improvement  of  all 
kinds:  that  it  is  a  general  appointment  of  Pro- 
vidence, that  we  cultivate  praftical  principles, 
and  form  within  ourfelves  habits  of  a^iion,  in 
order  to  become  fit  for,,  vv^hat  v/e  were  whollv 
nnfit  for  before :  that  in  particular,  childhood 
and  youth  is  naturally  appointed  to  be  a  ll:ate  of 
difcipline  for  mature  age :  and  that  the  pre! en t 
World  is  peculiarly  fitted  for  a  ftate  of  moral  dif- 
cipline. And,  whereas  objections  are  urged 
againfl  the  whole  notion  of  moral  government 
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and  a  probatlonary-ftate,  from  the  opinion  of 
Neceffity ;  it  has  been  fliewn,  that  God  has  given, 
us  the  evidence,  as  it  were,  of  experience,  that 
all  objections  againfl  religion,  on  this  head, 
are  ^ain  and  dekilive.  He  has  alfo,  in  his  na- 
tural government,  luggeftcd  an  anfwer  to  all 
-our  Ihort-fighted  objections,  againft  the  equity 
and  o;oodnels  of  his  moral  eovernment:  and  in 
general  he  has  exemplilled  to  us  the  latter  by 
the  former. 

Thefe  things,  which,  it  is  to  be  remembered, 
are  matters  of  fa6i:,  ought,  in  all  common  fenfe, 
to  awaken  mankind ;  to  induce  them  to  confider 
in  earneii  their  condition,  and  what  they  have 
to  do.  It  is  abiurd,  ablurd  to  the  degree  of  be- 
ing ridiculous,  if  the  fubjed:  were  not  of  fo  fe- 
rious  a  kind,  for  men  to  think  themfelves  fecure, 
in  a  vicious  life;  or  even  in  that  immoral 
thoughtlefliiefs,  which  far  the  greateft  part  of 
them  are  feUen  into.  And  the  credibility  of 
religion,  ariling  from  experience  and  fa<5ls  here 
confidered,  is  fully  iufficient,  in  reafon,  to  en- 
gage them  to  live  in  the  general  pra61ice  of  all 
virtue  and  piety ;  under  the  ferious  appreheniion, 
though  it  fhould  be  mixed  v/ith  fome  doubt'',  of 
a  righteous  adminiftration  eftablilhed  in  nature, 
and  a  future  judgment  in  conlequence  of  it : 
efpecially  when  we  confider,  how  very  quef- 
tionable  it  is,  whether  any  thing  at  all  can  be 
gained  by  vice^;  how  unqueftionably  little,  as 
well  as  precarious,  the  pleafures  and  profits  of 
it  are  at  the  beil: ;  and  how  foon  they  muft  be 
parted  with  at  the  longeft.  For,  in  the  delibe- 
rations of  reafon,  concerning  what  we  are  to 
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purfue,  and  what  to  avoid,  as  temptations  to  any 
thing  from  mere  paffion,  are  luppofed  out  of 
the  cale:  fo  inducements  to  vice,  from  cool 
expectations  of  pleafure  and  intereft  lo  fmall 
and  uncertain  and  Ihort,  are  really  fo  infignifi- 
cant,  as,  in  the  view  of  realon,  to  be  almoft  no^ 
thing  in  themfelves ;  and  in  comparifon  v>'ith  the 
importance  of  religion,  they  quite  dilappear  and 
are  lolf .  Mere  paliion  indeed  may  be  alledged, 
though  not  as  a  reafon,  yet  as  an  excufe,  for  a 
vicious  courie  of  life.  And  how  lorry  an  excufe 
it  is,  will  be  manifeft  by  obferving,  that  we  are 
placed  in  a  condition,  in  which  we  are  unavoid-. 
ably  inured  to  govern  our  paffions,  by  being  ne- 
ceffitated  to  govern  them :  and  to  lay  ourlelves 
under  the  lame  kind  of  reflraints,  and  as  great 
ones  too,  from  temporal  regards,  as  virtue  and 
piety,  in  the  ordinary  courie  of  things,  require. 
The  plea  of  ungovernable  paffion  then,  on  the 
fide  of  vice,  is  the  poorell  of  all  things :  for  it 
is  no  reafon,  and  but  a  poor  excufe.  But  the 
proper  motives  to  religion,  are  the  proper  proofs 
ot  it,  from  our  moral  nature,  from  the  prefages 
of  conicience,  and  our  natural  apprehenfion  of 
God  under  the  chara6ter  of  a  rio-hteous  gover- 
nor  and  judge ;  a  nature  and  conicience  and  ap- 
prehenfion given  us  by  him ;  and  from  the  con^ 
iirmation  of  the  dictates  of  reafon,  by  /ife  and 
immortality  brought  to  light  by  the  Gofpel\  and  the 
wrath  of  God  revealed  from  heaven^  againji  al^ 
ungodlinefs^  and  unrighteoufnefs  of  men, 
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CHAP.     I. 

Of  the  Importance  of  Chrijltanity, 

SOME  perfons,  upon  pretence  of  the  luf- 
ficiency  of  the  hght  of  nature,  avowedly 
reje6t  all  revelation,  as,  in  its  very  notion,  in- 
credible, and  what  muft  be  fictitious.  And  in- 
deed it  is  certain,  no  revelation  would  have  been 
given,  had  the  light  of  nature  been  fufEcient 
in  fuch  a  fenfe,  as  to  render  one  not  wanting 
and  ufelefs.  But  no  man,  in  ferioufnefs  and 
fimplicity  of  mind,  can  poflibly  think  it  fo,  who 
conliders  the  ftate  of  religion  in  the  heathen 
world,  before  revelation,  and  its  prefent  ftate  in 
thofe  places  which  have  borrowed  no  light  from 
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it:  particularly,  the  doubtfnlnefs  of  fome  of  the 
greatefl:  men,  concerning  things  of  the  utmoft 
importance,  as  well  as  the  natural  inattention 
?ind  ignorance  of  mankind  in  general.  It  is 
impoffible  to  fay,  who  would  have  been  able 
to  have  reafoned  out  that  whole  fyftem,  which 
we  call  natural  religion,  in  its  genuine  funpli- 
city,  clear  of  fuperftition :  but  there  is  certainly 
no  ground  to  affirm  that  the  generality  could^ 
If  they  could,  there  is  no  fort  of  probability  that 
they  would.  Admitting  there  were,  they  would 
highly  want  a  ftanding  admonition,  to  remind! 
them  of  it,  and  inculcate  it  upon  them.  And 
farther  ftill,  were  they  as  much  dilpoled  to  at- 
tend to  religion,  as  the  better  fort  of  men  are  $ 
yet  even  upon  this  fuppolition,  there  would  be 
various  occafions  forfupernatural  inftru6lion  and 
affiftance,  and  the  greateft  advantages  might  be 
afforded  by  them.  So  that  to  fay,  revelation  is 
a  thing  fuperfiuous,  what  there  was  no  need  of, 
and  what  can  be  of  no  fervice ;  is,  I  think,  to 
talk  quite  \^'ildly  and  at  random.  Nor  would  it 
be  more  extravagant  to  affirm,  that  mankind  is 
fo  entirely  at  eafe  in  the  prefent  ftate,  and  life 
fo  completely  happy ;  that  it  is  a  contradi6lion 
to  fuppofe  our  condition  capable  of  being,  iu 
any  refpe(5l,  better. 

There  are  other  perfons,  not  to  be  ranked 
with  thefe,  who  feem  to  be  getting  into  a  way 
of  negle6ting,  and,  as  it  were,  overlooking  re-; 
velation,  as  of  fmall  importance,  provided  na- 
tural religion  be  kept  to.  With  little  regard, 
either  to  the  evidence  of  the  forjner,  or  to  the 
pbje6tions  agaiuft  it,  and  even  upon  fuppofition 
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of  its  truth;  "  the  only  deiign  of  it,"  fay  they, 
"  muft  be,  to  eftablilh  a  belief  of  the  moral 
^'  lyftem  of  uature,  and  to  enforce  the  praftice 
^' of  natural  piety  and  virtue.     The  belief  and 
"  pradice  of  thefe  things  were,  perhaps,  much 
"  promoted  by  the  firft  publication  of  Chrifli- 
*'  anity :  butwiiether  they  are  believed  and  prac- 
*^  tifed,  upon  the  evidence  and  motives  of  na- 
".ture  or  of  revelation,   is  no  great  matter*". 
This  way  of  considering  revelation,  though  it 
is  not  the  fame   with  the  former,  yet  borders 
nearly  upon  it,  and  very  much,  at  length-,  runs 
up  into  it:  and  requires  to  be  particularly  con- 
fidered,  with  regard  to  the  perlons,  who  feem  tq 
jbe  getting  into  this  way.     The  conlideration  of 
it  will  likewile  farther  flievv  the  extravao-ance 
of  the  former  opinion,  and  the  truth  of  the  ob- 
iervations  in  anlwer  to  it,  juft  mentioned.  And 
an  inquiry  into  the  Importance  of  Chriftianity, 
cannot  be  an  improper  introdu6lion  to  a  treatile 
concerning  the  credibility  of  it. 

Now  if  God  has  given  a  revelation  to  man- 
Jcind,  and  commanded  thofe  things,  which  are 
commanded  in  Chriftianity ;  it  is  evident,  at  firfl 
(ight,  that  it  cannot  in  any  wife  be  an  indifferent 
matter,  whether  we  obey  or  difobey  thofe  com- 
pciands :  unlefs  we  are  certainly  afTured,  that  we 

*  Invenis  multos  — —  propterea  nolle  fieri  Chriftianos,  quia 
quafi  fufficiunt  fibi  de  bona  vita  fua.  Bene  vivere  opus  eft,  ait. 
Quid  mihi  prascepturus  eft  Chriftus?  Ut  bene  vivam?  Jam  bene 
vivo.  Quid  mihi  neceffarius  eft  Chriftus?  Nullum  homicidium, 
nullum  furtum,  nullum  rapinam  facio,  resalienas  non  concupifco, 
nuUo  adulterio  contaminor.  Nam  inveniatur  in  vita  mea  aliquid 
cjuod  reprehendatur,  ct  qui  reprehenderit  facial  Chriftianum. 

Aug.  in  Pfal.  ixxi. 
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know  all  the  reafons  for  them,  and  that  all  thole 
realbns  are  now  ceafed,  with  reo-ard  to  mankind 
in  general,  or  to  oiirlelves  in  particular.  And  it 
is  ablblutely  impoffible,  wecan  be  allured  of  this. 
For  our  ignorance  oi  theie  reafons  proves  no- 
thing in  the  cai'e :  fince  the  whole  analogy  of 
nature  Ihews,  what  is  indeed  in  itlelf  evident, 
that  there  may  be  infinite  reafons  for  things^ 
with  which  we  are  not  acquainted. 

But  the  importance  of  Chriftianity  will  more 
diilm^lly  appear,  by  confidering  it  more  dif- 
tin61:]y:  Firjl^  as  a  republication,  and  external 
inftitution,  ot  natural  or  effential  religion,  adapts 
cd  to  the  prelent  circumftances  of  mankind,  and 
intended  to  promote  natural  piety  an  .  virtue  ; 
And  Secondly,  as  containing  an  account  of  a 
dilpeniation  of  things,  not  difcoverable  by  rea- 
Ibn,  in  confequence  of  which,  feveral  dill:in6l 
precepts  are  enjoined  us.  For  though  natural 
religion  is  the  foundation  and  principal  part  of 
Chriflianity,  it  is  not  in  any  fenfe  the  wholq 
pf  it. 

J.  Chriflianity  is  a  republication  of  natural 
religion.  It  inftruds  mankind  in  the  moral 
iyftem  of  the  world:  that  it  is  the  work  of  an 
infinitely  perfe6l  Being,  and  under  his  govern^ 
ment ;  that  virtue  is  his  law ;  and  that  he  will 
£nally  judge  mankind  in  righteoufnefs,  and  ren^ 
f!er  to  all  according  to  their  works,  in  a  future 
i!ate.  And,  which  is  very  material,  it  teaches 
natural  religion,  in  its  genuine  limplicity ;  free 
from  thofe  iuperilitions,  with  which  it  was  to- 
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tally  corrupted,  and  under  which  it  was  in  a 
rnanner  loll. 

Revelation  is  farther,  an  authoritative  pub- 
lication of  natural  relirlon,  and  fo  affords  the 
evidence  of  teilimony  for  the  truth  of  it.  Indeed 
the  miracles  and  prophecies  recorded  in  Scrip- 
ture, w&ie  intended  to  prove  a  particular  dif- 
penfation  of  Providence,  the  redemption  of  the 
world  by  the  Meffiah :  but  this  does  not  hinder, 
but  that  they  may  alfo  prove  God's  general  pro- 
vidence over  the  world,  as  our  moral  governor 
and  judge.  And  they  evidently  do  prove  it ; 
becaule  this  charader  of  the  Author  of  Nature, 
is  neceffarily  conne6ted  with  and  implied  in  that 
particular  revealed  difpenfation  of  things:  it  is 
likewife  continually  taught  exprefsly,  and  in- 
liiled  upon,  by  thofe  perlbns,  who  wrought  the 
miracles  and  delivered  the  prophecies.  So  that 
indeed  natural  religion  feems  as  much  proved  by 
the  Scripture  revelation,  as  it  would  have  been, 
had  the  delign  of  revelation  been  nothinsr  elfe 
fhan  to  prove  it, 

But  it  may  poffibly  be  disputed,  how  far  mi- 
racles can  prove  natural  religion;  and  notable 
,obje6lions  may  be  urged  againft  this  proof  of  it, 
confidered  as  a  matter  of  Ipeculation :  but  con- 
iidered  as  a  pra6lical  thing,  there  can  be  none. 
For  luppofe  a  perion  to  teach  natural  religion 
to  a  nation,  who  had  lived  in  total  ignorance  or 
forgetfulnefs  of  it;  and  to  declare  he  was  com- 
:|Tiilfioned  by  God  fo  to  do :  fuppofe  him,  in 
proof  of  his  commiffion,  to  foretel  things  future, 
^yhich  no  human forefight could  have  guefTed  at; 

to 
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to  divide  the  fea  with  a  word ;  feed  great,  mul- 
titudes with  bread  from  heaven  ;  cure  all  man- 
ner of  difeales ;  and  raife  the  dead,  even  himfelf, 
to  life:  would  not  this  give  additional  credibi- 
lity to  his  teaching,  a  credibility  beyond  what 
that  of  a  common  man  would  have ;  and  be  an 
authoritative  publication  of  the  law  of  nature, 
/.  e.  a  new  proof  of  it  ?  It  would  be  a  practical 
one,  of  the  ftrongeft  kind,  perhaps,  which  hu- 
man creatures  are  capable  of  having  given  them, 
llie  Law  of  Mofes  then,  and  the  Golpel  of 
Chrifr,  are  authoritative  publications  of  the  re-^ 
ligion  of  nature;  they  afford  a  proof  of  God's 
general  providence,  as  moral  governor  of  the 
world;  a^s  well  as  of  his  particular  difpenfations 
lof  providence  towards  linful  creatures,  revealed 
in  the  Law  and  the  Gofj)el.  As  they  are  the 
only  evidence  of  the  latter;  fo  they  are  an  ad^ 
ditional  evidence  of  the  former. 

To  Hiew  this  further,  let  us  fuppofe  a  man  of 
the  greateft  and  moft  improved  capacity,  who 
had  never  heard  of  revelation,  convinced  upon 
the  whole,  notwithflanding  the  diforders  of  the 
world,  that  it  was  under  the  diredion  and  mo- 
ral government  of  an  infinitely  perfe6t  Being ; 
but  ready  to  queftion,  whether  he  were  not  got 
beyond  the  reach  of  his  faculties :  fuppofe  him 
brought,  by  this  f\ifpicion,  into  great  danger 
of  being  carried  away  by  the  univerfal  bad  ex- 
ample of  almoft  every  one  around  him,  who 
appeared  to  have  no  fenfe,  no  praftical  fenfe  at 
leaf!:,  of  thefe  things:  and  this,  perhaps,  would 
be  as  advantasreous  a  fituation  with  reo-ard  to  re- 
ligion,  as  nature  alone  ever  placed  any  man  in, 
2  What 
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What  a  confirmation  now  mull:  it  be  to  flich  a 
perjon,  all  at  once,  to  find,  that  this  moral  lyl- 
tem  of  things  was  revealed  to  mankind,  in  the 
name  of  that  infinite  Being,  whom,  he  had  from 
principles  of  reafon  believed  in;  and  that  the 
piiblifhers  of  the  revelation  proved  their  com- 
mifiion  from  him,  by  making  it  appear,  that  he 
had  intiiifted  them  with  a  power  of  fulj^nding 
and  changing  the  general  laws  of  nature. 

Nor  mufl  it  by  any  means  be  omitted,  for  it 
iS  a  thing  of  the  utmofl  importance,  that  life 
and  immortality  are  eminently  brought  to  light 
by  the  Golpel.  The  great  dottrines  of  a  future 
ilate,  the  danger  of  a  courfe  of  wickednefs, 
and  the  efficacy  of  repentance,  are  not  only 
confirmed  in  the  Gofpel,  but  are  taught,  efpe- 
cially  the  lall  is,  with  a  degree  of  light,  to  which 
that  of  nature  is  but  darknefs. 

Farther:  As  Chriftianity  ferved  thefe  ends 
and  purpofes,  when  it  was  firft  publifhed,  l>y 
the  miraculous  publication  itfelf;  fo  it  was  in- 
tended to  i'erve  the  fame  purpofes  in  future  ages, 
bv  means  of  the  i'ettlement  of  a  vifible  church  : 
of  a  fociety,  diflinguiflied  from  common  ones, 
and  from  the  reft  of  the  world,  by  peculiar  re- 
ligious inftitutions;  by  an  inftituted  method  of 
inftrudion,  and  an  inftituted  form  of  external 
religion.  Miraculous  powers  were  given  to  the 
firlt  preachers  of  Chriftianity,  in  order  to  their 
introducing  it  into  the  world  :  a  vifible  church 
was  eftablifhed,  in  order  to  continue  it,  and 
carry  it  on  fucceffively  throughout  all  ages. 
Had  Moles  and  the  Prophets,  Chrift  and  his 

Apoftles, 
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Apoftles,  only  taught,  and  by  miracles  proved, 
religion  to  their  contemporaries ;  the  benefits  of* 
their  inftruftions  would  have  reached  but  to  a- 
fmall  part  of  mankind.  Chriftianity  muft  have 
been,  in  a  great  degree,  funk  and  forgot  in  a- 
very  few  ages.  To  prevent  this,  appears  to  have 
been  one  reafouj  why  a  vifible  church  was  in- 
ftituted:  to  be,  like  a  city  upon  a  hill,  a  {land- 
ing memorial  to  the  world  of  the  duty  which 
we  owe  our  Maker:  to  call  men  continually^ 
both  by  example  and  inftrudion,  to  attend  to 
it,  and,  by  the  form  of  religion,  ever  before  their 
eyes,  remind  them  of  the  reality:  to  be  the  re- 
pofitory  of  the  oracles  of  God:  to  hold  up  the 
light  of  revelation  in  aid  to  that  of  nature,  and 
propagate  it  throughout  all  generations  to  the 
end  of  the  world — the  light  of  revelation,  con- 
fidered  here  in  no  other  view,  than  as  deli2:ned 
to  enforce  natural  religion.  And  in  proportion 
as  Chriflianity  is  profeffed  and  taught  in  the 
world,  religion,  natural  or  effential  religion^  is 
thus  dillindly   and  advantageoufly  laid  before 

mankind;  and  brousfht  again  and  again  to  their 
11  ^       p       .      .     '^ 

thoughts,  as  a  matter  of  infinite  importance.  A 

vifible  church  has   alio  a  farther   tendency  to 

promote  natural  religion,  as  being  an  inftituted 

method  of  education,  originally  intended  to  be 

of  more  peculiar  advantage  to  thofe  who  would 

conform  to  it.     For  one  end  of  the  inftitution 

was,  that  by  admonition  and  reproof,  as  well 

as  inflruftion ;  by  a  general  regular  difcipline, 

and  publick  exerciles  of  religion;    the  body  of 

Chrifi,  as  the  Scripture  fpeaks,  fhould  be  edijjed% 

i.  e.  trained  up  in  piety  and  virtue,  for  a  higher 

and  better  fhate.    This  lettlement  then  appear- 


ing 
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ins:  thus  beneficial;  tendins;  in  the  nature  of  the 

thing  to  aniwer,  and  in  Ibme  degree  adually 

answering,  thofe  ends;  it  is  to  be  remembered, 

that  the  very  notion  of  it  impUes  pofitive  infti- 

tutlons;  for  the  vihbiUty  of  the  church  confifts 

in  them.     Take  away  every  thing  of  this  kind^ 

and  you  lole  the  verv  notion  itleif.     So  that  if 

the  things  now  mentioned  are  advantages,  the 

reafon  and  importance  of  pofitive  inftitutions  in 

o;eneral,  is  moil:  obvious;  hnce  ^^'ithout  them, 

theie  advantao;es   could   not  be  fecured  to  the 

world.   And  it  is  mere  idle  wantonneis,  to  niliir 

upon  kno\\^ing  the  realons,  why  inch  particular 

ones  were  fixed  upon,  rather  than  others. 

The  benefit  arifing  from  this  fupernatural  af- 
fiftance,  which  Chrilf  ianity  attords  to  natural 
religion,  is  what  Ibme  perfons  are  very  flow  in 
apprehending.  And  yet  it  is  a  thing  diftind  in 
itfelf,  and  a  very  plain  obvious  one.  For  will 
any  in  good  earneit'reallv  fay,  that  the  bulk  of 
mankind  in  the  heathen  world,  were  in  as  ad- 
vantasceous  a  fituation  with  re2:ard  to  natural 
religion,  as  they  are  now  amons;n:  us:  that  it 
was  laid  before  them,  and  enforced  upon  them, 
in  a  manner  as  diflin6l,  and  as  much  tending  to 
influence  their  pradice  ? 

The  objedions  againfl  all  this,  from  the  per- 
verfion  of  Chriftianitv,  and  from  the  luppofition 
of  its  having  had  but  little  good  influence,  how* 
ever  innocently  they  may  be  propofed,  yet  can- 
not be  infifted  upon  as  conclufive,  upon  any 
principles,  but  fuch  as  lead  to  downright  Athe- 
ilm  :  becaufe  the  manifeftation  of  the  law  of 

nature 
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nature  by  reafon,  which,  upon  all  principles  of 
Theifm,  mufl  have  been  from  God,  has  beeit 
perverted  and  rendered  ineite6tual  in  the  fames 
manner.  It  may  indeed,  T  think,  truly  be  faid^ 
that  the  s^ood  effe6i:s  of  Chriftianitv  have  not 
hQ.ti\  fmall :  nor  its  fuppoied  ill  effe6ts,  any  ef- 
fects at  all  of  it,  properly  fpeaking*  Perhaps 
too  the  things  themfelves  done,  have  been  ag- 
gravated :  and  if  not,  Chriftianity  hath  beeit 
often  only  a  pretence  t  and  the  fame  evils  in  the 
main  would  have  been  done,  upon  fome  other 
pretence.  However,  great  and  iliocking  as  the 
corruptions  and  abufes  of  it  have  really  been, 
they  cannot  be  infifted  upon  as  arguments  againfl 
it,  upon  principles  of  Theifm.  For  one  cannot 
proceed  one  ftep  in  reafoning  upon  natural  re- 
ligion, any  more  than  upon  Chriftianity,  with- 
out laying  it  down  as  a  firft  principle,  that  the 
difpenfations  of  Providence  are  not  to  be  judged 
of,  by  their  perverfions,  but  by  their  genuine 
tendencies :  not  by  what  they  do  adually  feem 
to  efFe6i:,  but  by  what  they  would  eife6t  if  man- 
kind did  their  part;  that  part  which  is  juflly 
put  and  left  upon  them.  It  is  altogether  as  much 
the  language  of  one,  as  of  the  other ;  He  that 
is  unjujt,  let  him  be  unjufi  Jiill:  and  he  that  ts  holy^ 
let  hi?n  be  holy  Jiill'".  The  light  of  reafon  does 
not,  any  more  than  that  of  revelation,  force 
men  to  fubmit  to  its  authority :  both  admonifh 
them  of  what  they  ought  to  do  and  avoid,  to- 
gether with  the  confequences  of  each ;  and  after 
this,  leave  them  at  full  liberty  to  ad  juft  as  they 
pleafe,    till  the-  appointed  time  of  judgment* 

*•  Rev.  xxii.  n< 

Every 
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Every  moment's  experience  Ihews,  that  this  is 
God's  general  rule  of  government. 

To  return  then :  Chriftianity  being  a  pro- 
mulgation of  the  law  of  nature ;  being  more- 
over an  authoritative  promulgation  of  it ;  with 
new  light,  and  other  circumftances  of  peculiar 
advantage,  adapted  to  the  wants  of  mankind  ; 
thefe  things  fully  fhew  its  importance.  And 
it  is  to  be  obferved  farther,  that  as  the  nature 
of  the  cafe  requires,  fo  all  Chriftians  are  com- 
manded to  contribute,  by  their  profefiion  of 
Chriftianity,  topreferve  it  in  the  world,  and 
render  it  fuch  a  promulgation  and  enforcem^ent 
of  religion.  For  it  is  the  very  fcheme  of  the 
Gofpel,  that  each  Chriftian  fhould,  in  his  de- 
gree, contribute  towards  continuing  and  carry- 
ing it  on:  all  by  uniting  in  the  publick  pro- 
feilion  and  external  pradice  of  Chriftianity ; 
fome  by  intruding,  by  having  the  overfight 
and  taking  care  of  this  religious  community, 
the  Church  of  God.  Now  this  farther  fhews 
the  importance  of  Chriftianity  ;  and,  which  is 
what  I  chiefly  intend,  its  importance  in  a  prac- 
tical fenfe:  or  the  high  obligations  we  are 
under,  to  take  it  into  our  moft  ferious  con- 
fideration;  and  the  danger  there  muft  necel- 
farily  be,  not  only  in  treating  it  delpitefully, 
which  I  am  not  now  fpeaking  of,  but  in  dif- 
reo^ardino-  and  neo;le6lino;  it.  For  this  is  neg- 
ledling  to  do  what  is  exprefsly  enjoined  us,  for 
continuing  thofe  benefits  to  the  world,  and 
tranlmitting  them  down  to  future  times.  And 
^11  this  holds,  even  thoug-h  the  onlv  thino^  to  be 

N  confidered 
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confidercd  in  Chriftianity,  were  its  fubferviency 
to  natiu'al  religion.     But, 

II.  Chriftianity    is    to   be    confidered    in  a 
further  view  :  as  containing  an  account  of  a 
difpenfation  of  things,  not  at  all  difcoverable  by 
realbn,  in  conlequence  of  which  feveral  difl:in6t 
precepts  are  enjoined  us.     Chriftianity  is  not 
only  an  external  inftitution  of  natural  religion,, 
and  a  new  promulgation  of  God's  general  pro- 
vidence, as  righteolis  governor  and  judge  of  the 
w^orld;  but  it  contains  alfo  a  revelation  of  s 
particular  difpenfation  of  Providence,  carrying 
on  by  his  Son  and  Spirit,  for  the  recovery  and 
falvation  of  mankind,  who  are  reprefented,  in 
Scripture,  to  be  in  a  ilate  of  ruin.     And  in 
conlequence  of  this  revelation  being  made,  we 
are  commanded  to  be  baptized,  not  only  in  the 
name  of  the  Father,  but  alfo,  of  the  Son,  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghojl :  and  other  obligations  of  duty,  un- 
known before,  to  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghoft, 
are  revealed.      Now  the  importance  of  thefe 
duties  may  be  judged  of,  by  obferving  that  they 
arife,  not  from  pofitive  command  merely  ;  but 
alio  from  the  offices,  which  appear,  from  Scrip- 
ture, to  belong  to  thofe  divine  perfons  in  the 
Goipel   difpenlation ;     or   from   the   relations, 
which,  we  are  there  informed,  they  ftand  in  to 
us.     By  reafon  is  revealed  the  relation,  which 
God  the  Father  ftands  in  to  us.     Hence  ariles 
the  oblis:ation  of  dutv,  which  we  are  under  to 
him.     In  Scripture  are  revealed  the  relations, 
which  the  Son  and  Holy  Spirit  fland  in  to  us. 
Hence  arife  the  obligations  of  duty,  which  we 
5  are 
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are  under  to  them.  The  truth  of  the  cafe,  as 
one  may  fpea^,  in  each  of  thele  three  refpefts 
beino;  admitted:  that  God  is  the  g-overnor  of 
the  world,  upon  the  evidence  of  reafon;  that 
Chrift  is  the  mediator  between  God  and  man, 
and  the  Holv  Ghofl  our  o-uide  and  fandifier, 
upon  the  evidence  of  revelation :  the  truth  of 
the  cafe,  I  lay,  in  each  of  thefe  refpe(5ts  being 
admitted;  it  is  no  more  a  queftion,  why  it 
fhould  be  commanded,  that  we  be  baptized  in 
the  name  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Ghofr, 
than  that  we  be  baptized  in  the  name  of  the 
Father.  This  matter  feems  to  require  to  be 
more  fully  ftated''. 

Let  it  be  remembered  then,   that  religion  \ 
comes  under  the  twofold  confideration  of  inter- 
nal and  external :  for  the  latter  is  as  real  a  part 
of  religion,  of  true   religion,    as  the   former.  . 
Now  when  religion  is  confidered  under  the  firft  ( 
notion,  as  an  inward  principle,  to  be  exerted  in  ' 
fuch  and  fuch  inward  acSls  of  the  mind  and  heart; 
the  effence  of  natural  religion  may  be  faid  to 
confift   in  religious  regards  to  God  the  Father 
Almighty  :  and  the  eflence  of  revealed  religion, 
as  diftinsruifhed  from  natural,  to  confift  in  re-  ^ 
ligious  regards  to  the  Son,  and  to  the  Holy  GhoJi.J 
And  the  obligation  we  are  under,  of  paying  thefe 
religious  regards  to  each  of  thefe  divine  perfons 
relpeftively,  arifes  from  the  refpeftive  relations, 
which  they  each  ftand  in  to  us.     How  thefe 
relations  are  made  known,  whether  by  reafon  or 

=  See,  The  Nature,  Obligation,  and  Efficacy,  of  the  Chrif- 
tian  Sacraments,  ^c,  and  ColUbtr  of  revealed  Religion,  as  there 
quoted. 

N  2  revelation, 
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revelation,  makes  no  alteration  in  the  cafe:  be*- 
caufe  the  duties  arile  out  of  the  relations  them- 
felves,  not  out  of  the  manner  in  which  we  are 
informed  of  them.  The  Son  and  Spirit  have 
each  his  proper  office,  in  that  great  diipenfatioii 
of  Providence,  the  redemption  of  the  world  : 
the  one  our  mediator,  the  other  our  fandifier. 
Does  not  then  the  duty  of  religious  regards  to 
both  thefe  divine  peribns,  as  immediately  arife, 
to  the  view  of  reafon,  out  of  the  very  nature  of 
thefe  offices  and  relations ;  as  the  inward  good- 
will and  kind  intention,  which  we  owe  to  our 
fellow-creatures,  arifes  out  of  the  common  re- 
lations between  us  and  them?  But  it  will  be 
afked,  "  What  are  the  inward  religious  regards, 
a]:>pearing  thus  obvioufly  due  to  the  Son  and 
Holy  Spirit;  as  arifing,  not  merely  from 
command  in  Scripture,  but  from  the  very  na- 
ture of  the  revealed  relations,  which  they  f^and 
in  to  us?  I  anfwer,  the  religious  regards  of 
reverence,  honour,  love,  truft,  gratitude,  fear, 
hope.  In  what  external  manner,  this  inward 
worlhip  is  to  be  exprelTed,  is  a  matter  of  pure 
revealed  command ;  as  perhaps  the  external 
manner,  in  which  God  the  Father  is  to  he  wor- 
lhi})ped,  may  be  more  fo,  than  we  are  ready  to 
think :  but  the  woriliip^  the  internal  worfhip  it- 
felf,  to  the  Son  and  l^oly  Ghoft,  is  no  farther 
niatter  of  pure  revealed  command,  than  as  the 
relations  they  ftand  in  to  us,  are  matter  of  pure 
revelation :  for  the  relations  being  known,  the 
obligations  to  fuch  internal  worfliip  are  obliga- 
tions of  reaibn,  arifing  out  of  thofe  relations 
themlelves.  In  fhort,  the  hiftory  of  the  Gof- 
pel  as  immediately  fhews  us  the  reafon  of  thefe 

obligations^ 
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obligations,  as  it  fliews  us  the  meanino-  of  the 
words.  Son  and  Holy  Ghoft. 

If  this  account  of  the  Chriftian  religion  be 
juft;  thofe  perfons  who  can  fpeak  lightly  of  it, 
as  of  little  conlequence,  provided  natural  reli- 
gion be  kept  to,  plainly  forget,  that  Chriftianity, 
.even  what  is  peculiarly  fo  called,  as  diftinguiilied 
from  natural  religion,  has  yet  fomewhat  very 
important,  even  of  a  moral  nature.  For  the 
office  of  our  Lord  being  made  known,  and  the 
relation  he  ftands  in  to  us,  the  obligation  of  re-  ^ 
ligious  regards  to  him,  is  plainly  moral;  as  much 
as  charity  to  mankind  is  :  hnce  this  obligation 
arifes,  before  external  command,  immediately 
out  of  that  his  office  and  relation  itfelf.  Thole 
perfons  appear  to  forget,  that  revelation  is  to  be 
confidered,  as  informing  us  of  fomewhat  new, 
in  the  f1:;ite  of  mankind,  and  in  the  government 
of  the  world:  as  acquainting  us  with  fome  re- 
lations we  ftand  in,  which  could  not  otherwife 
have  been  knoyvn.  And  thefe  relations  being 
real,  (though  before  revelation  we  could  be  un- 
der no  obligations  from  them^  yet  upon  their  be- 
ing revealed,)  there  is  no  reafon  to  think,  but 
that  negle61:  of  behaving  fuitably  to  them,  will 
be  attended  with  the  fame  kin4  of  confequences 
under  God's  government ;  as  neglefting  to  be- 
have fuitably  to  any  other  relations  made  known 
to  us  by  realbn.  And  iguorance,  whether  un- 
avoidable or  voluntary,  lb  far  as  we  can  poffibly 
fee,  will,  juft  as  much,  and  juft  as  little,  excufe 
in  one  cafe  as  in  the  other :  the  ignorance  being 
fuppofcd  equally  unavoidable,  or  equally  volun- 
|:ary,  in  both  cafes. 
■  ■       N3  If 
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If  therefore  Chrift  be  indeed  the  mediator 
between  God  and  man,  /.  e.  if  Chriftianity  be 
true;  if  he  be  indeed  our  Lord,  our  Saviour, 
and  our  God;  no  one  can  fay,  what  may  follow, 
not  only  the  obftinate,  but  the  carelefs  difrpgard 
to  him,  in  thofe  high  relations.  Nay  no  one 
can  lay,  what  may  follow  fuch  difregard,  even  in 
the  way  of  natural  conlequencC.  For,  as  the  na- 
tural confequences  of  vice  in  this  life,  are  doubt- 
lefs  to  be  confidered,  as  judicial  punifliments  in- 
fii61ed  by  God ;  io  likewife,  for  ought  we  know, 
the  judicial  puniihments  of  the  future  life  may 
be,  in  a  like  way  or  a  like  fenfe,  the  natural 
confequence  of  vice"" :  of  men's  ■  violating  or  dif- 
regarding  the  relations,  which  God  has  placed 
them  in  here,  an4  made  known  to  them. 

Again:  If  mankind  are  corrupted  and  de- 
praved in  their  moral  character,  and  fo  are  unfit 
for  that  ftate,  which  Chrift  is  gone  to  prepare 
for  his  difciples ;  and  if  the  afliftance  of  God's 
Spirit  be  necelTary  to  renew  their  nature,  in  the 
degree  requifite  to  their  being  qualified  for  that 
ftate ;  all  which  is  implied  in  the  exprels,  though 
figurative  declaration.  Except  a  man  he  born  of 
the  Spirit,  lie  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
Goer :  lu})pofing  this,  is  it  poffible  any  ferious 
perlon  can  think  it  a  flight  niatter,  whether  or 
no  he  makes  ufe  of  the  means,  exprelsly  com- 
manded by  God,  for  obtaining  this  divine  afiifl- 
ance  ?  elpecially  fince  the  whole  analogy  of  na- 
ture fliews,  that  we  are  not  to  expe6t  any  bene- 
fits, without  rnakingufe  of  the  appointed  rneans 

'^  P-  365  37.  ^  Ch.  V.  '  John  iii.  5. 

for 
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for  obtaining  or  enjoying  them.  Now  reafon. 
ihews  us  nothing,  of  the  particular  immediate 
means  of  obtaining,  either  temporal  or  fpiritual 
benefits.  This  therefore  we  muft  learn,  either 
from  experience  or  revelation.  And  experience, 
the  prefent  cafe  does  not  admit  of. 

The  conclufion  from  all  this  evidently  is  ;  ^ 
that,  Chriftianity  being  fuppofed  cither  true  or 
credible,  it  is  unfpeakable  irreverence,  and  really 
the  moft  preliimptuous  rafhnels,  to  treat  it  as  a 
light  matter.  It  can  never  juftly  be  efteemed 
of  little  confequence,  till  it  be  poiitively  liip- 
poled  falfe.  Nor  do  I  know  a  higher  and  more 
important  obligation  which  we  are  under,  than 
that,  of  examining  moft  ferioufly  into  the  evi- 
dence of  it,  li.ippofing  its  credibility;  and  of  em- 
bracing it,  upon  fuppolition  of  its  truth. 

The  two  following  dedu(51ions  may  be  proper 
to  be  added,  in  order  to  illuflrate  the  foregoing 
obfervations,  and  to  prevent  their  being  mif- 
taken. 

'Firjl,  Hence  we  may  clearly  fee,  where  lies 
the  diflinction  between  what  is  politive  and  what 
is  moral  in  religion.  Moral,  precepts  are  pre- 
cepts, the  reafons  of  which  we  fee:  pofitive^r^- 
cepts  are  precepts,  the  realbns  of  which  we  do 
jiot  fee'^.     Moral  dutki  a^ife  out  of  the  nature 

of 


s  This  is  the  diftlnftion  between  moral  and  pofitive  precepts 
confidered  refpe£lively  as  fuch.  But  yet,  fince  the  latter  have 
fomewhat  of  a  moral  nature,  we  may  fee  the  reafon  of  them,  con- 
^dered  in  this  view.    Moral  and  pofttive  precepts  are*  in  fome  re- 
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of  the  cafe  itfelf,  prior  to  external  command. 
Pofitive  duties  do  not  arile  out  of  the  nature  of 
the  cafe ;  but  from  external  command  :  nor 
would  they  be  duties  at  all,  were  it  not  for 
fuch  command,  received  from  him  whofe  crea- 
tures and  flibjecls  we  are.  But  the  manner  in 
which  the  nature  of  the  cafe,  or  the  fact  of  the  re- 
lation, is  made  known,  this  doth  not  denominate 
any  duty  either  pofitive  or  moral.  That  we  be 
baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  is  as  much 
a  pofitive  duty,  as  that  we  be  baptized  in  the 
name  of  the  Son;  becaufe  both  arile  equally 
from  revealed  command :  though  the  relation 
which  we  fland  in  to  God  the  Father,  is  made 
known  to  us  by  reafon ;  the  relation  we  ftand 
in  to  Chrifl:,  by  revelation  only.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  difpenfation  of  the  Golpel  admitted, 
gratitude  as  immediately  becomes  due  to  Chrift, 
from  his  being  the  voluntary  minijfler  of  this 
dilpenfation;  as  it  is  due  to  God  the  Father, 
from  his  beinsi;  the  fountain  of  all  s;ood:  thou2;h 
the  iiift  is  made  known  to  us,  by  revelation 
only ;  the  fecond,  by  reafon.  Hence  alfo  we 
may  fee,  and,  for  diflindnefs  fake,  it  may  be 
worth  mxcntioning,  that  pofitive  inftitutions 
come  under  a  twofold  coniideration.  They  are 
either  inflitutions  founded  on  natural  religion, 
as  baptiim  in  the  name  of  the  Father;  though 
this  has  alfo  a  particular  reference  to  the  Gol- 
pel dilpenfation,  for  it  is  in  the  name  of  God,  as 
the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jefus  Chrifl :  or  they 

fpefts  alike,  in  other  refpedls  different.  So  far  as  they  are  alike, 
u-e  difcern  the  reafons  f:f  both:  fo  far  as  they  are  different,  we 
difcern  the  reafons  of  the  former,  but  not  of  the  latter.  Spe 
p.  173,  &:c.  and  p.  185. 

are 
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are  external  inftitutions  founded  on  revealed 
religion;  as  baptiim  in  the  name  of  the  Son, 
and  of  the  Holy  Ghoft. 

Secondly^  From  the  difl:in6llon  between  what 
is  moral  and  what  is  pofitive  in  relis^ion,  ap- 
pears the  ground  of  that  peculiar  preference, 
which  the  Scripture  teaches  us  to  be  due  to  the 
former. 

The  reafbn  of  pofitive  inftitutions  in  general, 
is  very  obvious:  thous;h  we  fhould  not  lee  the 
reafon,  why  liich  particular  ones  are  pitched 
upon,  rather  than  others.  Whoever  therefore, 
inftead  of  cavilling  at  words,  will  attend  to  the 
thing  itfelf,  may  clearly  fse,  that  pofitive  infti- 
tutions in  general,  as  diftinguiflied  from  this  or 
that  particular  one,  have  the  nature  of  raioral 
commands :  lince  the  reaions  of  them  appear. 
Thus,  for  inftance,  the  external  worfhip  of  God 
is  a  moral  duty,  though  no  particular  mode  of  it 
be  fo.  Care  then  is  to  be  taken,  when  a  com- 
parifoii  is  made  between  pofitive  and  moral  du- 
ties, that  they  be  compared,  no  farther  than  as 
they  are  difter^nt:  no  farther  than  as  the  for- 
mer are  pofitive,  or  arife  out  of  mere  external 
command,  the  reafons  of  which  we  are  not  ac- 
quainted with ;  and  as  the  latter  are  moral,  or 
^rife  out  of  the  apparent  reafon  of  the  cafe, 
without  fuch  external  command.  Unlefs  this 
jcaution  be  oblerved,  we  Ihall  i*iin  into  endlefs 
confufion. 

Now  this  being  premifed,  fupppfe  two  ftand- 
ing  precepts  enjoined  by  the  fame  authority; 

that. 
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that,  in  certain  conjunftures,  it  is  impoffible  to 
obey  both;  that  the  former  is  moral,  /.  e.  a 
precept  of  which  we  fee  the  reafons,  and  that 
they  hold  in  the  particular  caie  before  us;  but 
that  the  latter  is  pofitive,  /.  e.  a  precept  of  which 
we  do  not  lee  the  reafons :  it  is  indifputable  that 
our  obligations  are  to  obey  the  former ;  becaufe 
there  is  an  apparent  reafon  for  this  preference, 
and  none  againft  it.  Farther,  poiitive  inlfitu- 
tions,  I  fuppofe  all  thofe  which  Chriftianity 
enjoins,  are  means  to  a  moral  end :  and  the  end 
mvifl:  be  acknowledged  more  excellent,  than  the 
means.  Nor  is  oblervance  of  thefe  inftitutions 
any  religious  obedience  at  all,  or  of  any  value, 
otherwife  than  as  it  proceeds  from  a  moral  prin- 
ciple. This  feems  to  be  the  ftrift,  logical  way 
of  ilating  and  determining  this  matter:  but 
will,  j^erhaps,  be  found  lefs  applicable  to  prac^ 
tice,  than  may  be  thoug-ht  at  iirH:  fi2;ht. 

And  therefore,  in  a  more  pra<il:ical,  though 
more  lax  way  of  conlide ration,  and  taking  the 
%vords,  moral  iazv  and  pofitive  injiitutiom,  in  the 
popular  fenle ;  I  add,  that  the  whole  moral  law 
IS  as  much  matter  of  revealed  comm.and,  as  po-r 
fitive  inilitutions  are :  for  the  Scripture  enjoins 
every  moral  virtue.  In  this  relpetl:  then  they 
are  both  upon  a  level.  But  the  moral  law  is, 
moreover,  written  upon  our  hearts;  interwoven 
into  our  very  nature.  And  this  is  a  plain  in-- 
timation  of  the  Author  of  it,  which  is  to  be  pre-. 
ferred,  when  they  interfere. 

But  there  is  not  altogether  fo  much  neceflity 
for  the  determination  of  this  queflion,  as  fome 

perfons 
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perlons  feem  to  think.  Nor  are  we  left  to  rea- 
Ibii  alone  to  dv^termine  it.  For,  Firji^  Though 
mankind  have,  in  all  ages,  been  greatly  prone 
to  place  their  religion  in  peculiar  politive  rites, 
by  way  of  equivalent  for  obedience  to  moral 
precepts;  yet,  withput  making  any  comparifon 
at  all  between  them,  and  conlequently  without 
determining  which  is  to  have  the  preference, 
the  nature  of  the  thing  abundantly  fhews  all 
notions  of  that  kind  to  be  utterly  lubverfive  of 
true  religion  :  as  they  are,  moreover,  contrary 
to  the  whole  general  tenor  of  Scripture ;  and 
like  wife  to  the  moil  exprefs  pj^rticular  declara- 
tions of  It,  that  nothing  can  render  us  accepted 
.of  God,  without  moral  virtue.  Secondly^  Upon 
the  occalion  of  mentioning  together  pofitive  and 
moral  duties,  the  Scripture  always  puts  the  ftrels 
of  religion  upon  the  latter,  and  never  upon  the 
former :  which,  though  no  fort  of  allowance  to 
neglecf  the  former,  when  they  do  not  interfere 
wdth  the  latter;  yet  is  a  plain  intimation,  that 
when  they  do,  the  latter  are  to  be  preferred. 
And  farther,  as  mankind  are  for  placing  the 
ftrefs  of  their  religion  any  wdiere,  rather  than 
upon  virtue ;  left  both  the  reafon  of  the  thing, 
and  the  general  Ipirit  of  Chrilfianity,  appearing 
in  the  intimation  now  mentioned,  (hould  be  in- 
effe61:ual  againft  this  prevalent  folly:  our  Lord 
himielf,  from  whpfe  command  alone  the  obli- 
gation of  pofitive  inftitutions  arifes,  has  taken 
occafion  to  make  the  comparilbn  between  them 
and  moral  precepts ;  when  the  Pharifees  cen- 
fured  him,  for  eating  with  publicans  a?idjinners ; 
and  alio  when  they  cenfured  his  difciples,  for 
plucking  the  ears  of  corn  on  the  Sabbath-day, 

Upon 
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Upon  this  comparifon,  he  has  determined  ex- 
prelsly,  and  in  form,  which  (hall  have  the  pre^? 
ference  when  they  interfere.  And  by  deliver-? 
jng  his  authoritative  determination  in  a  pro-r 
verbial  manner  oi  expreffion,  he  has  made  it 
general:  /  will  have  mercy ^  and  not  facrifice^. 
The  propriety  of  the  word  proverbial^  is  not 
the  thing  infifted  upon :  though  I  think  the 
manner  of  Ipeaking  is  to  be  called  fo.  But  that 
the  manner  of  fpeaking  very  remarkably  ren- 
ders the  determination  general,  is  furely  indil- 
putable.  For,  had  it,  in  the  latter  cafe,  been 
iaid  only,  that  God  preferred  mercy  to  the  rigid 
obfervance  of  the  Sabbath;  even  then,  by  pa- 
rity of  rcafon,  moll:  juftly  might  we  have  ar- 
gued, that  he  preferred  mercy  likewife,  to  the 
obfervance  of  other  ritual  inftitutions ;  and  in 
general,  moral  duties,  to  pofitive  ones.  And 
thus  the  determination  would  have  been  gene- 
ral; though  its  being  fo,  ^vere  inferred  and 
jiot  expreffed.  But  as  the  pafTage  really  ftands 
in  the  Gofpel,  it  is  much  ilronger.  For  the 
ienle  and  the  very  literal  WQrds  of  our  Lord's 
anfwer,  are  as  applicable  to  any  other  inilance 
of  a  comparilon,  between  poiitive  and  moral 
duties,  as  to  this  upon  which  they  were  Ipoken. 
And  if,  in  cafe  of  competition,  mercy  is  to  be 
preferred  to  pofitive  inftitutions,  it  will  Ibarce 
be  thought,  that  juftice  is  to  give  place  to  them. 
It  is  remarkable  too,  that,  as  the  words  are  a 
quotation  from  the  Old  Teftament,  they  are 
introduced,  on  both  the  forementioned  occalions, 
with  a  declaration,  that  the  Pharilees  did  not 

^  Matth.  i^.  13.  and  xii,  7, 
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underftand  the  meaning  of  them.  This,  I  lay, 
is  very  remarkable.  For,  lince  it  is  Icarce  pof- 
lible,  for  the  mofl  ignorant  perlon,  not  to  under- 
ftand  the  Hteral  fenfe  of  the  paflage,  in  the  Pro- 
phet'; and  fince  underftanding  the  literal  fenle 
would  not  have  prevented  their  condemrwig  the 
guiltlefs^\  it  can  hardly  be  doubted,  that  the 
thing  which  our  Lord  really  intended  in  that 
declaration,  was,  that  the  Pharifees  had  not 
learnt  from  it,  as  they  might,  wherein  the 
^^«^;Wfpirit  of  religion  confifts :  that  it  confifts 
ill  moral  piety  and  virtue,  as  diflinguiflied  from 
forms,  and  ritual  obfervances.  However,  it  is 
certain  we  may  learn  this  from  his  divine  ap-v 
plication  of  the  paflage,  in  the  Gofpel. 

But,  as  it  is  one  of  the  peculiar  weaknefles  of 
human  nature,  when,  upon  a  comparifon  of  twa 
things,  one  is  found  to  be  of  greater  importance 
than  the  other,  to  confider  this  other  as  of  fcarce 
jtny  importance  at  all:  it  is  highly  neceflary 
that  we  remind  ourfelves,  how  great  prefump- 
tion  it  is,  to  make  light  of  any  inftitutions  of 
divine  appointment ;  that  our  obligations  to 
obey  all  God's  commands  whatever,  are  ab- 
Iblute  and  indifpenfable  ;  and  that  commands 
merely  {X)fitive,  admitted  to  be  from  him,  lay 
us  under  a  moral  obligation  to  obey  them :  an 
obligation  moral  in  the  ftridefl:  and  moil  proper 
ienle. 

To   thefe  things  I   cannot   forbear  adding, 
that   the  account  now  given  of  Chriftianity, 

*  Hof.  vi.  *  See  Matth  xii.  7. 
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tnofl:  flrongly  fhews  and  enforces  upon  us  the 
obligation  of  fearching  the  Scriptures,  in  order 
to  fee,  what  the  fcheme  of  revelation  really  is;- 
inftead  of  determining  beforehand,  from  reafon^ 
what  the  fcheme  of  it  mull  be*.  Indeed  if  in 
revelation  there  be  found  any  pafTages,  thefeem- 
ing  meaning  of  which  is  contrary  to  natural  re- 
ligion; we  may  moft  certainly  conclude,  fuch 
feeming  meaning  not  to  be  the  real  one.  But 
it  is  not  any  degree  of  a  pref amption  againfl: 
an  interpretation  of  Scripture,  that  fuch  inter- 
pretation contains  a  doctrine,  which  the  light 
of  nature  cannot  dilcover"' ;  or  a  precept,  which 
the  law  of  nature  does  not  oblige  to. 


CHAP.     11. 

Of  the  fuppofed  Prefumpt  km  agaififi  a  Revelation^ 
confdered  as  miraculous, 

"AVING  fliewn  the  importance  of  the 
Chriflian  revelation,  and  the  obligations 
which  we  are  under  ferioufiy  to  attend  to  it, 
upon  fuppofition  of  its  truth,  or  its  credibility  : 
the  next  thing  in  order,  is  to  coniider,  the  fup- 
])ofed  prefumptions  againft  revelation  in  gene- 
ral; which  fliall  be  the  Ibbjecl  of  this  Chapter  : 
and  the  objedions  againfl:  the  Chriftian  in  par- 
ticular; which  Ihall  be  the  fiibied:  of  fome  fol- 
lowing ones\     For  it  feems  the  moft  natural 

^  See  Chap.  iii.        ""  p.  192,  193.        »  Ch.  iii.  iv,  v,  vi. 
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tncthod,  to  ren^ove  the  prejudices  againll:  Chril- 
tianity ;  before  we  proceed  to  the  coniidcratioii 
of  the  poiitive  evidence  for  it,  and  the  objeiition? 
asamft  that  evidence''. 


o 


It  is,  I  think,  commonly  fuppofed,  that  tliere 
is  fbme  pecuhar  prefumption,  from  the  anak)gy 
of  nature,  againft  the  Chriftian  fclieme  of  thi  ngs ; 
at  leaft  ag-ainfl:  miracles:  fo  as  that  ftrong-er 
evidence  is  necenary  to  prove  the  truth  and  re~ 
ahty  of  them,  than  would  be  fufficient  to  con- 
vince us  of  other  events,  or  matters  of  fadi". 
Indeed  the  confideration  of  this  luppofed  pre- 
fumption,  cannot  but  be  thought  ^ery  iniigni- 
jficant,  by  many  perfons.  Yet,  as  it  belongs  to 
the  fubje6l  of  this  Treatife  ;  lb  it  may  tend  to 
open  the  mind,  and  remove  fome  prejudices  : 
however  needlefs  the  coniideration  of  it  be, 
upon  its  own  account. 

I.  I  find  no  appearance  of  a  prefumption, 
from  the  analoev  of  nature,  asainfl  the  s:eneral 


o- 


Icheme  of  Chriftianitv,  that  God  created  and 
invifibly  governs  the  Vv'orld  by  Jefus  Chrifl: ; 
and  by  him  aifo  will  hereafter  judge  it  m  righ- 
teouliiefs,  /.  e.  render  to  every  one  according  to 
his  works:  and  that  good  men  are  under  the 
fecret  influence  of  his  Spirit.  Whether  thele 
things  are,  or  are  not,  to  be  called  miraculous, 
is,  perhaps,  only  a  queftion  about  words;  or 
however,  is  of  no  moment  in  the  cafe.  If  the 
analogy  of  nature  raifes  any  prefumption  againfl 
this  general  fcheme  of  Chriftianity,  it  mufl:  be, 

*  Cl;ap,  vii. 
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either  becaufe  it  is  not  dilcoverable  by  realon  or 
experience ;  or  elle,  becaule  it  is  unlike  that 
courfe  of  nature,  which  is.  But  analogy  raifes 
no  prefumption  againll  the  truth  of  this  Icheme, 
upon  either  of  thefe  accounts. 

Pir/l,  There  is  no  preflimption,  from  analogy^ 
againft  the  truth  of  it,  upon  account  of  its  not 
being  difcoverable  by  reafon  or  experience^ 
For  fuppofe  one  who  never  heard  of  revelation^ 
of  the  nioft  improved  underftanding,  and  ac- 
quainted with  our  whole  lyftem  of  natural  philo- 
fophy  and  natural  religion:  fuchan  one  could  not 
but  be  fenfible,  that  it  was  but  a  very  fmall  part . 
of  the  natural  and  moral  lyftem  of  the  univerfe, 
which  he  was  acquainted  with.  He  could  not 
but  be  fenfible,  that  there  mufl  be  innumerable 
things,  in  the  difpenfations  of  Providence  paft, 
in  the  invifible  grovernment  over  the  world  at 
prefent  carrying  on,  and  in  what  is  to  come ; 
of  which  he  was  wholly  ignorant",  and  which 
could  not  be  difcovered  without  revelation. 
Whether  the  fcheme  of  nature  be,  in  the  ftrifteft 
fenfe,  infinite  or  not;  it  is  evidently  vafl,  even 
beyond  all  poifil3le  imagination.  And  doubt- 
lels  that  part  of  it,  which  is  opened  to  our  view, 
isi  but  as  a  point,  in  comparifon  of  the  whole 
])lan  of  Providence,  reaching  throughout  eter- 
nity pafl  and  future;  in  compariibn  of  what  is 
even  now  going  on,  in  the  remote  parts  of  the 
boundlefs  univerfe ;  nay  in  comparifon  of  the 
"whole  fcheme  of  this  world.  And  therefore, 
that  thinsjs  lie  bevond  the  natural  reach  of  our 

^p.  148. 
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faculties,  Is  no  fort  of  prefuniption  agaliifl  the 
truth  and  reaUty  of  them:  hecaufe  it  is  certain, 
there  are  innumerable  things,  in  the  conftitu- 
tion  and  government  of  the  univerfe,  which  are 
thus  bevond  the  natural  reach  of  our  faculties. 
Secondly^  x\nalogy  raifes  no  prefumption,  againft 
any  of  the  things  contained  in  this  general  doc- 
trine of  Scripture  now  mentioned,  upon  account 
of  their  beine;  unlike  the  known  courfe  of  na- 
ture.  For  there  is  no  prefumption  at  all  from 
analogy,  that  the  whole  courfe  of  things,  or 
divine  government,  naturally  unknown  to  us, 
and  every  thing  in  it,  is  like  to  any  thing  in 
that  v/hich  is  known;  and  therefore  no  pecu- 
liar prefumption  againil:  any  thing  in  the  for- 
mer, upon  account  of  its  being  unlike  to  any 
thino-  in  the  latter.     And  in  the  conftitution 

O 

and  natural  government  of  the  world,  as  well 
as  in  the  moral  government  of  it,  we  fee  things, 
in  a  ereat  deg-ree,  unlike  one  another:  and 
therefore  ought  not  to  wonder  at  fuch  unlike- 
nefs  between  things  vifible  and  invifible.  How- 
ever,  the  fcheme  of  Chriftianity  is  by  no  means 
entirelv  unlike  the  fcheme  of  nature;  as  will 
appear  in  the  following  part  of  this  Treatile.  . 

The  notion  of  a  miracle,  conlidered  as  a 
proof  of  a  divine  miffion,  has  been  ftated  with 
great  exadtnefs  by  divines;  and  is,  I  think, 
fufficiently  underflood  by  every  one.  There 
are  alfo  inviffble  miracles,  the  Incarnation  of 
Chrift,  for  inftance,  which,  being  lecret,  can- 
not be  alledged  as  a  proof  of  fuch  a  mifiion ; 
but  require  themfelves  to  be  proved  by  viiible 
miracles.     Revelation  itfelf  too  is  miraculous ; 

O  and 
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and  miracles  are  the  proof  of  it:  and  the  fup- 
pofed  prefumption  againft  thefe,  ihall  prefently 
be  conlidered.  All  which  I  have  been  obferv- 
ing  here  is,  that,  whether  we  chule  to  call 
every  thing  in  the  difpenfations  of  Providence, 
not  difco^'erable  without  revelation,  nor  like 
the  known  courfc  of  things,  miraculous;  and 
whether  the  general  Chriftian  difpenfation  now 
mentioned,  is  to  be  called  fo,  or  not ;  the  fore- 
going obfervations  feem  certainly  to  fhew,  that 
there  is  no  prefumption  againll  it,  from  the 
analogy  of  nature. 

II.  There  is  no  prefumption,  from  analogy, 
againft  fome  operations,  which,  we  fhould  now 
call  miraculous;  particularly  none  againft  a 
revelation  at  the  beginning  of  the  world :  no- 
thing of  fuch  prefumption  againft  it,  as  is  fup- 
pofed  to  be  implied  or  exprefled  in  the  word, 
miraculous.  For  a  miracle,  in  its  very  notion, 
is  relative  to  a  courfe  of  nature ;  and  implies 
fomewhat  different  from  it,  conlidered  as  being 
fo.  Now,  either  there  was  no  courfe  of  nature 
at  the  time  which  we  are  fpeaking  of:  or  if 
there  were,  we  are  not  acquainted,  what  the 
courle  of  nature  is,  uj^on  the  fir  ft  peopling  of 
worlds.  And  therefore  the  queftion,  whether 
mankind  had  a  revelation  made  to  them  at  that 
time,  is  to  be  conlidered  not  as  a  queftion  con- 
cerning a  miracle,  but  as  a  common  queftion  of 
fa(51:.  And  we  have  the  like  realbn,  be  it  more 
or  lefs,  to  admit  the  report  of  tradition,  con- 
cerning this  queftion,  and  concerning  common 
matters  of  faft  of  the  fame  antiquity;  for  in- 
ftance,  what  part  of  the  earth  was  iirft  peopled. 

Or 
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Or  thus :  When  mankhid  was  firft  placed  in 
this,  ftate,  there  was  A  power  exerted,  totally 
different  from  the  prelent  courfe  of  nature. 
JVow,  whether  this  power,  thus  wholly  different 
from  the  pref^it  courfe  of  nature,  for  we  cannot 
properly  apply  to  it  the  word  miraculous-,  whe- 
ther this  power  flopped  immediately  after  it 
had  made  man,  or  went  on,  and  exerted  itfelf 
farther  in  giving  him  a  revelation,  is  a  queftioa 
of  the  fame  kind,  as  whether  an  ordinary  power 
exerted  itfelf  in  fuch  a  particular  degree  and 
manner,  or  not. 

Or  fuppofe  the  power  exerted  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  world,  be  conlidered  as  miraculous, 
or  rather,  be  called  by  that  name;  the  cafe  will 
not  be  different :  lince  it  mufl  be  acknowledged, 
that  llich  a  power  ^vas  exerted.  For  fuppoling 
it  acknowledged,  that  our  Saviour  fpent  fome 
vears  in  a  courfe  of  workins;  miracles :  there  is 
no  more  prefumption,  worth  mentioning,  againft 
his  having  exerted  this  miraculous  power,  in  a 
certain  deg-ree  o-reater,  than  in  a  certain  decree 
lels ;  m  one  or  two  more  mirances,  than  in  one 
or  two  fewer;  in  this,  than  in  another  manner. 

It  is  evident  then,  that  there  can  be  no  pe- 
culiar prefumption,  from  the  analogy  of  nature, 
againft  liippofing  a  revelation,  when  man  was 
firft  placed  upon  the  earth. 

Add,  that  there  does  not  appear  the  leaft  in- 
timation in  hiftory  or  tradition,  that  religion 
was  firft  reafoned  out :  but  the  whole  of  hif- 
tory and  tTa4itioH  makes  for  the  other  fide,  that 
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it  came  into  the  world  by  revelation.  Indeed 
the  ftate  of  religion  in  the  firfl:  ages,  of  which 
^¥e  have  any  account,  feems  to  liippofe  and 
imply,  that  this  was  the  original  of  it  amongft 
mankind.  And  thefe  reflections  together,  with- 
out taking  in  the  peculiar  authority  of  Scripture, 
amount  to  real  and  a  very  material  degree  of 
evidence,  that  there  was  a  revelation  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  world.  Now  this,  as  it  is  a  con- 
firmation of  natural  religion,  and  therefore  men- 
tioned in  the  former  part  of  this  Treatife'';  fo 
like  wife  it  has  a  tendency  to  remove  any  pre- 
judices againft  a  fubfequent  revelation. 

III.  But  ftill  it  may  be  objefted,  that  there 
is  fome  peculiar  prellimption,  from  analogy, 
againft  miracles ;  particularly  againft  revelation, 
after  the  fettlement  and  during  the  continuance 
of  a  courfe  of  nature.  ■ 

Now  with  regard  to  this  fuppofed  prefump- 
tion,  it  is  to  be  obferved  in  general ;  that  before 
we  can'  have  ground  for  railing  what  can,  with 
any  propriety,  be  called  an  argument  from  ana- 
logy, for  or  againft  revelation  confidered  as 
lomewhat  miraculous,  we  muft  be  acquainted 
with  a  iimilar  or  parallel  cafe.  But  the  hiftory 
of  fome  other  world,  feemingly  in  like  circum- 
ftances  with  our  own,  is  no  more  than  a  pa- 
rallel cafe:  and  therefore  nothing  fhort  of  this, 
can  be  fo.  Yet,  could  we  come  at  a  prefump- 
tive  proof,  for  or  againft  a  revelatign,  from, 
being  informed,  whether  fuch  world  had  onej^ 

^p.  139,  &c. 
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■or  not ;  iiich  a  proof,  being  drawn  from  one 
iingle  inftance  only,  ninft  be  infinitely  preca- 
rious. More  particularly:  F/;j/?  of  all;  There 
is  a  very  ftrong  prefumption  againfi  common 
l]3eculative  truths,  and  againft  the  moft  ordi- 
nary fa61:s,  before  the  proof  of  them ;  which 
yet  i?  overcome  by  almoft  any  proof.  There 
is  a  prefumption  of  millions  to  one,  againfi  the 
/lory  o{  Ccefar,  or  of  any  other  man.  For  fup- 
pofe  a  number  of  common  fafts  fo  and  fo  cir- 
cumftanced,  of  which  one  had  no  kind  of  proof, 
fhould  happen  to  come  into  one's  thoughts ; 
every  one  would,  without  any  pollible  doubt, 
conclude  them  to  be  falle.  And  the  like  may 
be  faid  of  a  finsrle  common  fa6l.     And  from 

o 

hence  it  appears,  that  the  queftion  of  import- 
ance, as  to  the  matter  before  us,  is,  concerning 
the  degree  of  the  peculiar  prefumption  luppoled 
againil:  miracles;  not  whether  there  be  any 
peculiar  prefumption  at  all  againft  them.  For, 
if  there  be  the  prefumption  of  millions  to  one, 
a2:ainll:  the  mofl  common  facts;  what  can  a 
Imall  prefumption,  additional  to  this,  amount 
to,  though  it  be  peculiar?  It  cannot  be  efti- 
mated,  and  is  as  nothing.  The  only  material 
queflion  is,  whether  there  be  any  fuch  preflimp- 
tion  againfi  miracles,  as  to  render  them  in  any 
fort  incredible.  Secondly.  If  we  leave  out  the 
confideration  of  religion,  we  are  in  fuch  total 
darknefs,  upon  what  caufes,  occafions,  reafons, 
or  circumftances,  the  prefent  courfe  of  nature 
depends ;  that  there  does  not  appear  any  im- 
probability for  or  againfi  fuppofiiig,  that  five  or 
fix  thoufand  years  may  have  given  Icope  for 
(:aufe?,    occafions,    reafons,    or  circumftances, 
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from  whence  miraculous  interpofitions  may 
have  arifen.  And  from  this,  joined  with  the 
foresioins:  obfervation,  it  will  follow,  that  there 
muit  be  a  prelumption,  beyond  all  comparifon, 
greater,  againft  the pa?'iicu/ar  common  fa61sjuft 
now  inftanced  in,  than  againft  miracles  m  ge- 
nera/; before  any  evidence  of  either.  But, 
it/iirc/Iy,  Take  in  the  confideration  of  religion, 
or  the  moral  fyftem  of  the  world,  and  then  we 
fee  diftin6t  particular  reafons  for  miracles:  to 
afford  mankind  inftru61:ion  additional  to  that 
of  nature,  and  to  atteft-  the  truth  of  it.  And 
this  gives  a  real  credibility  to  the  fuppofition, 
that  it  might  be  part  of  the  original  plan  of 
things,  that  there  fhould  be  miraculous  inter- 
pofitions. Then,  Lafify,  Miracles  muft  not  be 
compared  to  common  natural  events;  or  to 
events  which,  though  uncommon,  are  fimilar 
to  what  we  daily  experience :  but  to  the  ex- 
traordinary phenomena  of  nature.  And  then, 
the  comparifon  will  be  between,  the  prefump- 
tion  againft  miracles ;  and  the  prelumption 
againft  fuch  uncommon  appearances,  fuppofe, 
as  comets,  and  againft  there  being  any  fuch 
powers  in  nature  as  magnetifm  and  ele6tricity, 
fo  contrary  to  the  properties  of  other  bodies 
not  endued  with  thele  powers.  And  before 
any  one  can  determine,  whether  there  be  any 
peguliar  prefumption  againft  miracles,  more 
than  againft  other  extraordinary  things;  he 
muft  confider,  what,  upon  firft  hearing,  would 
be  the  prefumption  againft  the  laft-mentioned 
appearances  and  powers,  to  a  perfon  acquainted 
only  with  the  daily,  monthly,  and  annual, 
eourle   of  nature   refi:)eding   thi§   earth,    and 

with 
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with  thole  common  powers  of  matter  which 
we  every  day  lee. 

Upon  all  this  I  conclude;  that  there  cer- 
tainly is  no  fuch  prelumption  agaiaft  miracles, 
as  to  render  them  in  any  wile  incredible  :  that 
on  the  contrary,  our  being  able  to  difcern  rea- 
ibns  for  them,  gives  a  politive  credibility  to  the 
hiftory  of  them,  in  cafes  where  thofe  reafons 
hold :  and  that  it  is  by  no  means  certain,  that 
there  is  any  peculiar  prefumption  at  all,  from 
analogy,  even  in  the  lowell:  degree,  againfl 
miracles,  as  diftinguifhed  from  other  extraor- 
dinary phenomena:  though  it  is  not  worth 
while  to  perplex  the  Reader  with  inquiries 
into  the  abil:ra6l;  nature  of  evidence,  in  order 
to  determine  a  queftion,  which,  without  fuch 
inquiries,  we  fee''  is  of  no  importance. 


CHAP.     III. 

Of  our  Incapacity  of  judging,  what  were  to  be 
expeded  in  a  Revelation  ;  and  the  Credibility^ 
from  Analogy,  that  it  muji  cQntai?i  'Things  ap- 
pearing liable  to  Objediofts, 

BESIDES  the  objections  againft  the  evi- 
dence for  Chriftianity,  many  are  alledged 
a2:ainfl:  the  fcheme  of  it;  ao-ainll:  the  v^hole 
manner  in  which  it   is  put  and  left  with  the 

*p.  197. 
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world ;  as  well  as  againft  feveral  particular 
relations  in  Scripture:  objections  drawn,  from 
the  deficiencies  of  revelation;  from  things  in 
it  appearing  to  \^q\\  fooUJhnefs'' \  from  its  con- 
taining matters  of  offence,  which  have  led,  and 
it  mufi:  have  been  forefeen  would  lead,  into 
ilrange  enthufialm  and  fuperftition,  and  be 
made  to  ferve  the  purpofes  of  tyranny  and 
wickednefs;  from  its  not  being  univerfal ;  and, 
which  is  a  thing  of  the  fame  kind,  from  its 
evidence  not  beinof  fo  convincing  and  fatif- 
faftory  as  it  mig-ht  have  been  :  for  this  laft  is 
fometimes  turned  into  a  pofitive  argument 
againfl:  its  truth  \  It  woi^ld  be  tedious,  in- 
deed impoffible,  to  enumerate  the  feveral  par- 
ticulars comprehended  under  the  objedions 
here  referred  to ;  they  being  fo  various,  ac- 
cording" to  the  different  fancies  of  men.  There 
are  perlbns,  who  think  it  a  ffrong  obje6i:ion 
againil:  the  authority  of  Scripture,  that  it  is  not 
ccmpofed  by  rules  of  art,  agreed  upon  by  cri- 
ticks,  for  polite  and  correal  writing.  And  the 
fcorn  is  inexpreffible,  with  which  fome  of  the 
prophetick parts  or  Scripture  are  treated:  partly 
through  the  ralhnefs  of  interpreters;  but  very 
much  alfo,  on  account  of  the  hieroglyphical 
and  figurative  language,  in  which  thev  are  left 
lis.  Some  of  the  principal  things  of  this  fort 
f!iall  be  particularly  confidered  in  the  following- 
Chapters.  But  my  delign  at  prefent,  is  to  ob- 
ferve  in  general,  with  refpe6t  to  this  whole 
way  of  arguing,  that,  upon  fuppofixtion  of  a 
revelation,  it  is  highly  credibly  beforehand,  we 

'  I  Cor.  i.  28.  ^  See  Ch.  vi. 
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iliould  be  incompetent  judges  of  it  to  a  great 
degree :  and  that  it  would  contain  manv  things 
appearing  to  us  liable  to  great  objedions;  in 
cafe  we  judge  of  it  otherwife,  than  by  the  ana- 
logy of  nature.     Aad  therefore,  though  objec- 
tions again  ft  the  evidence  of  Chriftianity  are 
nioft  ferioufly  to  be  coniidered;  yet  obje6tions 
againft  Chriftianity  itfelf  are,  in  a  great  mea- 
fure,  frivolous :   almoft  ail  obje61ions  againft  it, 
excepting  thofe  which  are  alledged  againft  the 
particular  proofs  of  its  coming  from  God.     I 
exprefs  myfelf  with  caution,  left  I  fliould  be 
miftaken  to  vilify  realon ;  which  is  indeed  the 
only  faculty  we  have  wherewith  to  judge  con- 
cerning any  thing,  even  revelation  itlelf :  or  be 
milunderftood  to  afiert,  that  a  fuppofed  revela- 
-tion  cannot  be  proved  falfe,  from  internal  cha- 
rafters.    For,  it  may  contain  clear  immoralities 
or  contradi6lions  :   and  either  of  thefe  would 
prove  it  falfe.  Nor  will  I  take  upon  me  to  affirm, 
that  nothing  elfe  can  })offtbly  render  any  fup- 
poled  revelation  incredible.    Yet  ftiil  the  obfer- 
vation  above  is,  I  think,  true  beyond  doubt ;  that 
objedlions  againft  Chriftianity,  as  diftinguiihed 
from  obje6tions  againft  its  evidence,   are  frivo- 
lous.    To  make  out  this,  is  the  general  defigii 
of  the  prefent  Chapter.     And  v/ith  regard  to 
the  whole  of  it,  I  cannot  but  particularly  wifti, 
that  the  proofs  might  be  attended  to;  rather 
than  the  aftertions  cavilled  at,  upon  account  of 
any  unacceptable   conlequences,  whether  real 
or  fuppofed,  v/hich  may  be  drawn  from  them. 
For,  after  all,  that  which  is  true,  muft  be  ad- 
mitted, though  it  fhould  Ihew  us  the  fliortneis 
of  our  faculties ;  and  that  we  are  in  no  wife 
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judges  of  many  things,  of  which  we  are  apt  to 
think  ourfelves  very  competent  ones.  Nor  will 
this  be  any  objedion  with  reafonable  men,  at 
Jeafi:  upon  fecond  thought  it  will  not  be  any 
Qbje6lion  with  fuch,  againft  the  juftnefs  of  the 
following  obfervations. 

As  God  governs  the  world,  and  inftruds  his 
creatures,  according  to  certain  laws  or  rules, 
in  the  known  courfe  of  nature;  known  by  rea- 
Ibn  together  with  experience :  fo  the  Scripture 
informs  us  of  a  fcheme  of  divine  Providence, 
additional  to  this.     It  relates,  that  God  has,  by 
revelation,  infl:ru6ted  men  in  things  concerning 
his  government,  which  they  could  not  other- 
wife  have  known :  and  reminded  them  of  things, 
which  they  might  other  wife  know :  and  attefted 
the  truth  of  the  whole  by  miracles.  Now  if  the 
natural  and  the  reveale4  difpenfation  of  things 
are  both  from  God,  if  they  coincide  with  each 
other,  and  together  make  up   one  Icheme  of 
Providence  :  our  being  incompetent  judges  of 
one,  muft  render  it  credible,  that  we  may  be 
incompetent  judges  alfo  of  the  other.     Since, 
upon  experience,  the  acknowledged  conftitution 
and  courfe  of  nature  is  found  to  be  srreatlv  dif- 
ferent  from  what,  before  experience,  would  have 
been  expected;  and  fuch  as,  men  fancy,  there 
lie  great  objections  againft:  this  renders  it  be- 
forehand highly  credible,  that  they  may  find 
the  revealed  difpenfation  likewife,  if  they  judge 
of  it  as  they  do  of  the  conftitution  of  nature, 
very  different  from  expectations  formed  before- 
hand; and  liable,  in  appearance,  to  great  oh- 
je6tions :  objedions  againft  the  fcheme  itfelf, 

and 
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and  againft  the  degrees  and  manners  of  the 
miraculous  interpolitions,  by  which  it  was  at- 
tefied  and  carried  on.  Thus  fuppofe  a  prince 
to  govern  his  dominions  in  the  wifeil:  manner 
poffible,  by  common  known  laws ;  and  that 
upon  fome  exigencies  he  ihould  iuipend  thel'e 
laws ;  and  govern,  in  feveral  inftances,  in  a 
different  manner :  if  one  of  his  fubje61:s  were 
not  a  competent  judge  beforehand,  by  what 
common  rules  the  o-overnment  fhould  or  would 
be  carried  on ;  it  could  not  be  expelled,  that 
the  fame  perfon  would  be  a  competent  judge, 
in  what  exigencies,  or  in  what  manner,  or  to 
what  degree,  thofe  laws  commonly  obferved 
would  be  fufpended  or  deviated  from.  \i  he 
were  not  a  judge  of  the  wifdom  of  the  ordinary 
administration ;  there  is  no  reafon  to  think,  he 
would  be  a  judge  of  the  wifdom  of  the  extra- 
ordinary. \i  he  thought  he  had  obje6lions 
again  ft  the  former;  doubtlefs,  it  is  highly  fup- 
pofable,  he  might  think  alfo,  that  he  had  ob- 
jeclions  againft  the  latter.  And  thus,  as  we 
fall  into  infuiite  follies  and  miftakes,  whenev^er 
we  pretend,  otherwife  than  from  experience 
and  analogy,  to  judge  of  the  conftitution  and 
courfe  of  nature ;  it  is  evidently  liippofable  be- 
forehand, that  we  ihould  fall  into  as  great,  in 
pretending  to  judge,  in  the  like  manner,  con- 
cerning revelation.  Nor  is  there  any  more 
ground  to  expe6t  that  this  latter  fhould  appear 
tons  clear  of  objections,  than  that  the  former 
fhould, 

Thefe  obfervations,  relating  to  the  whole  of 
Chriftianity,   are   applicable  to  infpiration  in 

particular. 
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particular.     As  we   are  in  no  fort  judges  be- 
forehand, by  what  laws  or  rules,   in  what  de- 
gree, or  by  wlrat  means,  it  were  to  ^^ave  been 
expeded,  that  God  would  naturally  inllruft  us; 
fo  upon  fuppofition  of  his  affording  us  light  and 
indrucf  ion  bv  revelation,  additional  to  what  he 
Ixas  afforded  us  by  rcafon  and  experience,  we 
are  in  no  ibrt  judges,  by  what  methods,  and  in 
what  pro])ortion,  it  were  to  be  expefted,  that 
this  fuj)ernatural  light  and  inftruftion  would  be 
afforded  us.     We  know  not  beforehand,  what 
degree  or  kind  of  natural  information,  it  were 
to  be  expe6led  God  would  afford  men,  each  by 
his  own  reaion  and  experience :  nor  how  far  he 
would  enable,  and  effeclally  difpole  them  to 
communicate  it,  whatever  it  fhould  be,  to  each 
other :  nor  whether  the  evidence  of  it  would  be, 
certain,  highly  probable,  or  doubtful;  nor  whe- 
ther it  woukl  be  given  with  equal  clearnefs  and 
convidion  to  all.     Nor  could  we  guefs,  upon 
anv    o;ood   oround   I   mean,   whether  natural 
knowledge,  or  even  the  faculty  itfelf,  by  which 
we  are  capable  of  attaining  it,  reafon,  would 
be   o-iven  us  at  once,    or  g-raduallv.     In  like 
manner,  we  are  wholly  ignorant,  what  degree 
of  new  knowledge,  it  were  to  be  expeded,  God 
would  give  mankind  by  revelation,  upon  fup- 
pofition of  his  affording  one  :  or  how  far,  or  in 
what  way,  he  would  interpole  miraculoufly,  to 
qualify  them,    to  whom  he   iliould   originally 
make  the  revelation,    for  communicating  the 
knowledge   given  by  it ;    and  to  lecure  their 
doing  it  to  the  age  in  which  they  fhould  live  ; 
and  to  fecure  its  being  tranfmitted  to  poilerity. 
We  are  equally  ignorant,  whether  the  evidence 
6  of 
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of  it  would  be,  certain,  or  highly  probable,  or 
doubtful":  or  whether  all  who  Ihould  have  any 
degree  of  inftru6lion  from  it,  and  any  degree  of 
evidence  of  its  truth,  would  have  the  fame :  or 
whether  the  fcheme  would  be  revealed  at  once, 
or  unfolded  gradually.  Nay  we  are  not  in  any 
lort  able  to  judge,  whether  it  were  to  have  been 
expecled,  that  the  revelation  Ihould  have  been 
committed  to  writing;  or  left  to  be  handed 
down,  and  confequently  corrupted,  by  verbal 
tradition,  and  at  length  funk  under  it,  if  man- 
kind lb  pleafed,  and  during  fuch  time  as  they 
are  permitted,  in  the  degree  they  evidently  are, 
to  a6t  as  they  will. 

But  it  may  be  faid,  "  that  a  revelation  in 
"  fome  of  the  above-mentioned  circumftances ; 
"  one,  for  inflance,  which  was  not  committed 
''  to  writing,  and  thus  fecured  againil:  danger 
'*  of  corruption,  would  not  have  anfwered  its 
"  purpofe.'*  I  aik,  what  purpofe  ?  It  would 
not  have  anfwered  all  the  purpofes,  which  it 
has  now  anivvered,  and  in  the  fame  degree:  but 
it  would  have  aniwcred  others,  or  the  fame  in 
different  degrees.  And  which  of  thefe  were 
the  purpofes  of  God,  and  beft  fell  in  with  his 
sreneral  2;ovcrnment,  we  could  not  at  all  have 
determined  beforehand. 

Now  fnice  it  has  been  fhewn,  that  we  have 
no  principles  of  reafon,  upon  which  to  judge 
beforehand,  how  it  were  to  be  expe6led  reve- 
lation fliould  have  been  left,  or  what  was  moil 

'^  See  Ch.  vi. 
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fuitable  to  the  divine  plan  of  government,  in 
any  of  the  forementioned  relpe6ts ;  it  muft  be 
quite  frivolous  to  obje6l:  afterwards  as  to  any 
of  them,  againfl:  its  being  left  in  one  way,  ra- 
ther than  another:  for  this  would  be  to  obje6l 
againfl  things,  Upon  account  of  their  being 
different  from  expectations,  which  have  been 
fhewn  to  be  vv'ithout  reafon.  And  thus  we  fee^ 
that  the  only  quefliion  concerning  the  truth  of 
Chriftianity,  is,  whether  it  be  a  real  revelation; 
not  whether  it  be  attended  with  every  circum- 
ftance  which  ive  fhould  have  looked  for :  and 
concerning  the  authority  of  Scripture,  whether 
it  be  what  it  claims  to  be ;  not  whether  it 
be  a  book  of  fuch  Ibrt,  and  fo  promulged,  as 
weak  men  are  apt  to  fancy,  a  book  containing 
a  divine  revelation  fliould.  And  therefore,  nei- 
ther obfcuritVy  nor  feeming  inaccuracy  of  ftile, 
nor  various  readings,  nor  early  dli'putes  about 
the  authors  of  particular  parts ;  nor  any  other 
things  of  the  like  kind,  though  they  had  been 
much  more  confiderable  in  degree  than  they 
are,  could  overthrow  the  authority  of  the  Scrip- 
ture :  unlefs  the  Prophets,  Apoftles,  or  our 
Lord,  had  promifed,  that  the  book  containing 
the  divine  revelation,  fhould  be  fecure  from  thofe 
things.  Nor  indeed  can  any  obje61ions  over- 
throw fuch  a  kind  of  revelation  as  the  Chriftian 
claims  to  be,  fince  there  are  no  objections 
againfh  the  morality  of  if*,  but  fuch  as  can 
Ihew,  that  there  is  no  proof  of  miracles  wrought 
originally  in  atteflation  of  it;  no  appearance  of 
any  thing  miraculous  in  its  obtaining  in  the 
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world;  nor  any  of  prophecy,  that  is,  of  events 
foretold,  which  human  fagacity  could  not  fore-* 
fee.  If  it  can  he  fhewn,  that  the  proof  alledged 
for  all  thele,  is  abfolutely  none  at  all,  then  is 
revelation  overturned.  But  were  it  allowed, 
that  the  proof  of  any  one  or  all  of  them,  is 
lower  than  is  allowed ;  yet,  whilft  any  proof  of 
them  remains,  revelation  will  ftand  upon  much 
the  fame  foot  it  does  at  prelent,  as  to  all  the 
purpofes  of  life  and  pra6tice,  and  ought  to  have 
the  like  influence  upon  our  behaviour. 

From  the  foregoing  obfervations  too,  it  will 
follow,  and  thofe  who  will  thoroushlv  examine 
into  revelation,  will  find  it  worth  remarking; 
that  there  are  feveral  a^  ays  of  arguing,  which, 
though  julf  with  regard  to  other  writings,  are 
not  applicable  to  Scripture:  at  leaft  not  to  the 
prophetick  parts  of  it.  We  cannot  argue,  for 
inilance,  that  this  cannot  be  the  lenfe  or  intent 
of  fuch  a  palTage  of  Scripture;  for  if  it  had,  it 
would  have  been  expreft  more  plainly,  or  ha\'e 
been  reprefented  under  a  more  apt  figure  or 
hieroglyphick :  yet  we  may  juflly  argue  thus, 
with  refpeft  to  common  books.  And  the  realon 
of  this  difference  is  very  evident;  that  in  Scrip- 
ture, we  are  not  competent  judges,  as  we  are  in 
common  books,  how  plainly  it  were  to  have 
been  expelled,  v>'hat  is  the  true  fenfe  fhould 
have  been  cxpreft,  or  under  how  apt  an  image, 
figured.  The  only  queflion  is,  what  appear- 
ance there  is,  that  this  is  the  fenfe;  and 
icarce  at  all,  how  much  more  determinately 
or  accurately  it  might  have  been  exprefl  or 
flared. 

"  But 
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"  But  is  it  not  felf-eviclent,  that  internal 
"  improbabilities  of  all  kinds,  weaken  external 
"  probable  proof?"  Doubtlels.  But  to  what 
pra6tical  purpofe  can  this  be  alledged  here^ 
when  it  has  been  proved  before  %  that  real  in- 
ternal improbabilities  which  rile  even  to  moral 
certainty,  are  overcome  by  the  mofh  ordinary 
teftimony;  and  when  it  now  has  been  made 
appear,  that  we  fcarce  know  what  are  impro- 
babilities, as  to  the  matter  we  are  here  con- 
iidering:  ;^s  it  v/ill  farther  appear  from  what 
follows. 

For  thousfh  from  the  obfervations  above 
made,  it  is  manifeli:,  that  we  are  not  in  any 
fort  competent  judges,  what  llipernatural  in- 
fl:ru6lion  were  to  have  been  expe6led;  and 
though  it  is  felf- evident,  that  the  obje6lions 
of  an  incompetent  judgment  muft  be  frivolous : 
jet  it  may  be  proper  to  go  one  ftep  farther,  and 
obferve;  that  if  men  will  be  re2;ardlefs  of  thefe 
things,  and  pretend  to  judge  of  the  Scripture 
by  preconceived  expe6fations ;  the  analogy  of 
nature  fliews  beforehand,  not  only  that  it  is 
highly  credible  they  may,  but  alfo  probable 
that  they  will,  imagine  they  have  ftrong  ob- 
jeftions  againil  it,  however  really  unexcep- 
tionable: for  fo,  prior  to  experience,  they 
would  think  they  had,  againft  the  circum- 
ftances,  and  degrees,  and  the  whole  m.anner 
of  that  inftiu61ion,  which  is  afforded  by  the 
ordinary  courfe  of  nature.  Were  the  inflruc- 
tioii  which  God  affords  to  brute  creatures  by 
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inftinds  and  mere  propenfions,  and  to  mankind 
by  thefe  together  with  reafon,  matter  of  pro- 
bable proof,  and  not  of  certain  obfervation  ;  it 
would  be  rejected  as  incredible,  in  many  in- 
ftances  of  it,  only  upon  account  of  the  means 
by  which  this  infl:ru61ion  is  o-iven,  the  feemins: 
dilproportions,  the  limitations,  neceflary  con- 
ditions, and  circumftancesof  it.  For  inftance : 
Would  it  not  have  been  thought  highly  im- 
probable, that  men  fhould  have  been  io  much 
more  capable  of  difco\"ering,  even  to  certainty, 
the  general  laws  of  matter,  and  the  magnitudes, 
paths,  and  revolutions  of  the  heavenly  bodies; 
than  the  occafions  and  cures  of  diftemaDers,  and 
m^nv  other  things,  in  which  human  life  feems 
fo  much  more  nearly  concerned,  than  in  aftro- 
nomy?  How  capricious  and  irregular  a  way 
of  information,  would  it  be  faid,  is  that  of  in- 
vention^ by  means  of  which,  nature  inflructs  us 
in  matters  of  fcience,  and  in  many  things,  upon 
\^'hich  the  affairs  of  the  world  greatly  depend  : 
that  a  man  fhould,  by  this  faculty,  be  made 
acquainted  with  a  thing  in  an  inftant,  when 
perhaps  he  is  thinking  of  fomewhat  elfe,  which 
he  has  in  vain  been  fearching  after,  it  may  be, 
for  years.  So  likev/ife  the  imperfe6lions  at- 
tending the  only  method,  by  which  nature  en- 
ables and  directs  us  to  communicate  our  thoughts 
to  each  other,  are  innumerable.  Language  is, 
in  its  very  nature,  inadequate,  ambiguous,  liable 
to  infinite  abufe,  even  from  neghgence;  and  fo 
liable  to  it  from  defi2;n,  that  every  man  can 
deceive  and  betray' by  it.  And,  to  mention  but 
one  inftance  more;  that  brutes,  without  reafon, 
ihould  a61,  in  many  refpects.  with  a  fagacity 
'       P  and 
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and  forefioht  valllv  2;i'eater  than  what  men  have 
\\\  thofe  refpe6is,  would  be  thought  impoffible. 
Yet  it  is  certain  they  do  a6i:  with  fuch  lliperio'r 
forefight:  whether  it  be  their  own  indeed,  is 
another  queftion.  From  tlieie  things,  it  is 
highly,  credible  beforehand,  that  upon  ilippofi- 
tion  God  fliould  afford  men  fome  additional  in- 
ftruftion  by  revelation,  it  would  be  with  cir- 
cumftances,  in  manners,  degrees,  and  reipecls, 
which  we  Ihould  be  apt  to  fancy  we  had  great 
obleclions  ag-ainfl:  the  credibiiitv  of.  Nor  are 
the  objedlions  againil;  the  Scripture,  nor  againil 
Chriftianity  in  general,  at  ail  more  or  greater, 
than  the  analogy  of  nature  would  beforehand 

-not  perhaps  give  ground  to  expe61;  for 

this  analogy  may  not  be  fufficient,  in  fome 
cafes,  to  ground  an  expedation  upon ;  but  no 
more  nor  greater,  than  analogy  would  fhe\^'  it^ 
beforehand-,  to  be  fuppoleable  and  credible,  that 
there  mi2;ht  feem  to  lie  asrainft  revelation. 

By  applying  thefe  genera.1  obfer\  ations  to  a 
particular  objeclion,  it  will  be  more  diftinftly 
feen,  how  they  are  applicable  to  others  of  the 
like  kind :  and  indeed  to  almofl;  all  objeftions 
againfl:  Chriftianity,  as  diflinguifhed  from  ob- 
je6lions  againft  its  evidence.  It  appears  from 
Scripture,  that,  as  it  was  not  unulual  in  the 
apoftolick  age,  for  perfons,  upon  their  conver- 
fion  to  Chriftianity,  to  be  endued  with  mira- 
culous gifts;  fo,  fome  of  thofe  perfons  exercifed 
thefe  sifts  in  a  ilrano-ely  irreg-ular  and  diforderlv 
manner;  and  this  is  nriade  an  objection  againil 
their  being  really  miraculous.  Now  the  fore-' 
going  bbfervatiohs  quite  remove  this  obje61:ion, 

how 
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how  confiderable  Ibever  it  may  appear  at  firll 
fight.     For,  coniider  a  perfoii  endued  with  any 
of  thefe  gifts ;  for  inftaiice,  tiiat  of  tongues :  it 
is  to  be  fuppofed,  that  he  had  the  fame  power 
over  this  miraculous  gift,  as  he  would  have  had 
over  it,  had  it  been  the  effetl  of  habit,  of  fludy 
and  ufe,  as  it  ordinarily  is ;   or  the  ianie  power 
over  it,  as  he  had  over  any  other  natural  en- 
dowment.    Confequently,  he  would  ule  it  in 
the  fame  manner  he  did  any  other ;   either  re- 
gularly and  upon  proper  occaiions  only,  or  irre- 
gularly and  upon  improper  ones:  according  to 
his  fenfe  of  decency,  and  his  chara<51er  of  pru- 
dence.    Where  then  is  the  obje6lion?  Why,  if 
this  miraculous  power  was  indeed  given  to  the 
world,  to  propagate  Chriftianity  and  attefl  the 
truth  of  it,  we  might,  it  feems,  have  expeded, 
that   other  fort  of  pcrfons   lliould  ha\^e   been 
chofen  to  be  invefted  with  it ;    or   that  thefe 
fhould,  at  the  fame  time,  have  been  endued 
with  prudence;  or  that  they  fhould  have  been, 
continuallv,  reftrained  and  directed  in  the  exer- 
cife  of  it :    /.  e.    that  God  fliould  have  miracu- 
louily  interpoled,  if  at  all,  in  a  different  manner 
or  hio-her  de2;ree.     But  from  the  obfervations 
made  above,  it  is  undeniably  evident,-  that  we 
are  not  judges,  in  what  degrees  and  manners, 
it  were  to  have  been  expedted,  he  (liould  mira- 
culoufly  interpoie;  upon  fuppofition  of  his  do- 
ing it  in  fome  degree  and  manner.  Nor,  in  the 
natural  courfe  of  Providence,  are  fuperior  gifts 
of  memory,  eloquence,  koowledge,.  and  other 
talents  of  great  influence,  conferred  only  on  per- 
fons  of  prudence  and  decency,   or  iuch  as  are 
difpofed  to  make  the  propereft  ufe  of  them.  Nqx 
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is  the  inflruftio'i  and  admonition  naturally  af- 
forded us  for  the  conduct  of  life,  particularly 
in  our  education,  commonly  given  in  a  man- 
ner the  moft  f-iited  to  recornmend  it ;  but  often 
with  circumilances  apt  to  prejudice  us  againfl 
fuch  infl:ru61:ion. 

One  mio'ht  sro  on  to  add,  that  there  is  a  o;reat 
refemblance  between  the  lisiht  of  nature  and  of 
revelation,  in  feveral  other  refpe6i:s.  Praftical 
Chriftianity,  or  that  faith  and  behaviour  which 
renders  a  m.an  a  Chriftian,  is  a  plain  and  ob- 
vious thing  :  like  the  common  rules  of  con- 
duit!, with  refped  to  our  ordinary  temporal  af- 
fairs. The  more  diftinft  and  particular  know- 
ledge of  thofe  things,  the  ftudy  of  which  the 
Apoflle  calls  going  on  imto  perfedion\  and  of 
the  prophetick  parts  of  revelation,  like  many 
parts  of  natural  and  even  civil  knowledge,  may 
require  very  exaft  thought,  and  careful  conli- 
deration.  The  hindrances  toOj  of  natural,  and" 
of  fupernatural  light  and  knowledge,  have  been 
of  the  fame  kind.  'And  as,  it  is  owned,  the 
■whole  fcheme  of  fcripture  is  not  yet  under- 
/  flood;  fo,  if  it  ever  comes  to  be  underflood, 
'  before  the  rejlitution  of  all  thifigs^,  and  without 
miraculous  interpolitions ;  it  muft  be  in  the  iame 
way  as  natural  knowledge  is  come  at :  by  the 
continuance  and  progrefs  of  learning  and  of 
liberty ;  and  by  particular  perfons  attending  tOi, 
comparing  and  purfuing,  intimations  fcattered 
up  and  down  it,  which  are  overlooked  and  dif- 
regarded  by  the  generality  of  the  world.     For 
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this  is  the  way,  in  which  all  improvements  aie 
made ;  by  thoughtful  men's  tracing  on  obfcure , 
hints,  as  it  were,  dropped  us  by  nature  acci- 
dentally, or  which  leem  to  come  into  our  minds 
bv  chance.  Nor  is  it  at  all  incredible,  that  a 
book,  which  has  been  lb  long  in  the  policliion 
of  mankind,  Ihould  contain  m.any  truths  as 
-  yet  undiicovered.  For,  all  the  fam^e  pheno-  "^ 
niena,  and  the  fame  faculties  of  inveftigation, 
from  which  fuch  2;reat  difcoveries  in  natural 
knowledge  have  been  made  in  the  preient  and 
lafu  age,  were  equally  in  the  poiTeffion  of  man- 
kind, Several  thcufand  years  before.  And  pof- 
fibly  it  might  be  intended,  that  e\  ents,  as  they 
come  to  pafs,  fhould  open  and  aicertain  the 
meaning  of  leveral  p^rts  of  Scripture. 

It  may  be  objected,  that  this  analogy  fails  in 
a  material  relpect :  for  that  natural  knowledge  X 
is  of  little  or  no  coniequence.  But  I  have  been 
fpeaking  of  the  general  inftruclion,  which  na- 
ture does  or  does  not  afford  us.  And  belides, 
fome  parts  of  natural  knowledge,  in  the  more 
common  retrained  fenle  of  the  words,  are  of 
the  greateft  coniequence  to  the  eafe  and  con- 
venience of  life.  But  fuppole  the  analogy  did, 
as  it  does  not,  fail  in  this  rcfpeft;  yet  it  might 
])e  abundantly  lupplied,  from  the  whole  confti- 
tution  and  courie  of  nature:  vv'hich  fliews,  that 
God  does  not  difpenfe  his  gifts,  according  to 
our  notions  of  the  advantage  and  coniequence 
they  would  be  of  to  us.  And  this  in  general, 
\\  ith  hiS  method  of  diipenhng  knowledge  in 
}:)articular,  v/ould  together  make  out  an  analogy 
fuii  to  the  point  before  us. 
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But  it  may  be  objected  ftill  farther  and  more 
generally ;  "  The  Scripture  reprelents  the  world 
"  as  in  a  flate  of  ruin,  and  Chriftianity  as  an 
"  expedient  to  recover  it,  to  help  in  thefe  re- 
'*'  fpe6i:s  where  nature  fails:  in  particular,  to 
"  fupply  the  deficiencies  of  natural  light.  Is 
"  it  credible  then,  that  fo  many  ages  fhould 
"  have  been  let  pafs,  before  a  matter  of  luch 
"  a  fort,  of  fo  great  and  fo  general  importance, 
"  was  made  known  to  mankind;  and  then  that 
"  it  fhould  be  made  known  to  fo  fmall  a  part 
"  of  them  ?  Is  it  conceivable,  that  this  fupply 
<(>t'  ihould  be  fo  very  deficient,  fhould  have  the 
"  like  obfcurity  and  doubtfulnefs,  be  liable  to 
"  the  like  perverfions,  in  fhort,  lie  open  to  all 
"  the  like  obje6lions,  as  the  light  of  nature  it- 
"  lelf''?"  Without  determining:  how  far  this 
in  fa6l  is  fo,  I  aiifwer;  it  is  by  no  means  incre- 
dible, that  it  might  be  (o,  if  the  light  of  nature 
and  of  revelation  be  from  the  fame  hand.  Men 
are  naturally  liable  to  difeafes :  ior  which  God, 
in  his  good  providence,  has  provided-  natural 
remedies'.  But  remedies  exiifing  in  nature, 
have  been  unknown  to  mankind  for  many  ages : 
are  known  but  to  few  now :  probably  many 
valuable  ones  are  not  known  yet.  Great  has 
been  and  is  the  obfcurity  and  difficulty,  in  the 
nature  and  application  of  them.  Circumftahces 
feem  often  to  make  them  very  improper,  where 
they  are  abfolutely  neceffary.  It  is  after  long- 
labour  and  fiudy,  and  many  unlliccefsful  en- 
deavours, that  they  are  brought  to  be  as  ufeful 
as  they  are;  after  high  contempt  and  abfolute 

*  Ch.  vl.  i  See  Ch.  v. 
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rejection  of  the  moft  uleful  we  ha\e ;  and  after  .  ^ 
dil'putes  and  doubts,  which  have  feemed  to  }}e^ 
endlefs.     The  bed  remedies  too,  when  unikil- 
fully,  much  more  if  difiionefliy  appUed,  may 
produce  new  ddeafes;    and  with  the  rightefl 
application,  the  fuccefs  of  them  is  often  doubt- 
ful.    In  many  cales,  tiiey  are  nol   at  all  effec- 
tual :  where  thev  are,  it  is  often  Yer\  flow  Iv : 
and  the  application  of  them,  and  the  neceffary 
regimen  accompanjing  it;,  is,  not  uncommonly, 
fo  difagreeable,  that  fom.e  will    riot  liibmit  to 
them;  and  fatisfy  themielves  vvith  tl^.e  excufe, 
that  if  they  woifid,  it  is  not  certain,  whether  it 
would  be  luccel'sful.     And  many  perfons,  who 
labour  under  difeafes,  for  ^^'hicht:Ilere  are  knovsu 
natural  remedies,  are  not  fo  happy  as  to  be  al- 
ways, if  ever,  in  the  way  of  them.     In  a  word, 
jhe  remedies  which  nature  has  j^rovided  for  dil- 
eafes,  are  neither  certain,  perfe61,  nor  univerial. 
And  indeed   the  lame  principles   of  arguing, 
which  would   lead  us  to  conclude,  tLnt  tbey 
muft  be  fo,  would  lead  us  likewife  to  conclude, 
that  there  could  be  no  occahon  for  them ;  /.  e. 
that  there  could   be  no  difeaies  at  all.     And 
therefore,  our  experience   that  there  are   dii- 
eafes,  fhews,    that  it    is  credible   beforehand, 
upon  fuppofition  nature  has  provided  remedies 
for  them,   that  thefe  remedies  m^ay  be,  as  by 
experience  we  find  they  are,  not  certain,  nor 
perfect,  nor  univerfal;   becaule   it  fliews,  that 
the  principles  upon  which  we  fhould  expeft  the 
contrary,  are  fallacious. 

And  now,  what  is  the  jufl:  confequence  from    - 
jjU  thefe  things?  Not  that  reafon  is  no  judge    /^ 

P  4  oi 
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of  what  is  offered  to  us  as  being  of  divine  re- 
velation. For,  this  would  be  to  infer,  that  we 
are  unable  to  judge  of  any  thing,  becaufc  we 
are  unable  to  judge  of  all  things.  Reafon  can, 
and  it  ought  to  judge,  not  only  of  the  meaning, 
but  alfo  of  the  morality  and  the  evidence,  of 
revelation.  Firjl,  It  is  the  province  of  reafon 
to  judge  of  the  morality  of  the  Scripture ;  /.  e. 
not  whether  it  contains  things  different  from 
what  we  ihould  have  expc6ted  from  a  wile,  juft, 
and  good  Being;  for  objedtions  from  hence  have 
een  now  obviated:  but  whether  it  contains 
^i'  L/\  things  plainly  contradictory  to  wifdom,  juflice, 
or  goodnefs ;  to  what  the  light  of  nature  teaches 
[us  of  God.  And  I  know  nothing  of  this  Ibrt 
^'objefted  againfl:  Scripture,  excepting  fuch  ob- 
jedions  as  are  formed  upon  fuppofitions,  which 
would  equally  conclude,  that  the  conftitution, 
of  nature  is  contradidory  to  wildom,  juftice,  or 
goodnefs ;  which  mofl:  certainly  it  is  not.  In- 
deed there  are  fome  particular  precepts  in  Scrip- 
ture, given  to  particular  perfons,  requiring  ac- 
tions, which  would  be  immoral  and  vicious, 
were  it  not  for  fuch  precepts.  But  it  is  eafy 
to  fee,  that  all  thefe  are  of  llich  a  kind,  as  that 
the  precept  changes  the  whole  nature  of  the 
cafe  and  of  the  aclion;  and  both  confStitutes, 
and  fliews  that  not  to  be  unjuft  or  immoral, 
which,  prior  to  the  precept,  mull  have  ap- 
peared and  really  have  been  fo:  which  may- 
well  be,  fince  none  of  thefe  precepts  are  con- 
trary to  immutable  morality.  If  it  were  com- 
manded, to  cultivate  the  principles,  and  aft 
from  the  Ipirit  of  trea.chery,  ingratitude,  cru- 
elty; the  comm.and  would  not  alter  the  nature 
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of  the  cafe  or  of  the  a6i:ion,  in  any  of  thefe  in- 
flances.     But  it  is  quite  otherwife  in  precepts, 
Avhich  require  only  the  doing  an  external  ac- 
tion :   for  inftance,  taking  away  the  property  or 
life  of  any.     For  men  have  no  right  to  either 
life  or  property,  but  what  ariles  folely  from  the 
grant  of  Cod :  when  this  grant  is  revoked,  they 
ceafe  to  have  any  right  at  all,  in  either:  and 
when  this  revocation  is  made  known,  as  liirely 
it  is  poffible  it  may  be,  it  muf];  ceale  to  be  un- 
i nil:  to  deprive  them  of  either.     And  though  a 
courle  of  external  acls,  which  without  command 
would   be   immoral,    mufl  make  an   immoral 
habit ;  yet  a  few  detached  commands  have  no 
luch  natural  tendency.  I  thought  proper  to  fay- 
thus  much  of  the  few  Scripture  precepts,  v^hich 
require,  not  vicious  a6lions,  but  actions  which 
would  have  been  vicious  had   it  not  been  for 
fuch   precepts;    becauie    they    are    fometimes 
^\eakly  urged  as  immoral,  and  great  weight  is 
laid  upon  objeftions  drawn   from  them.     But 
to  me  there  feems  no  difficulty  at  ail  in  thele 
precepts,  but  \\\\2X  arifes  from  their  being  of- 
fences :  /'.  e.  from  their  being  liable  to  be  per- 
verted, as  indeed  they  are,  by  wicked  deligning 
men,  to  ferve  the  mofl:  horrid  purpofes;  and, 
perhaps,  to  millead  the  weak  and  enthuhail:ick. 
And  objections  from  this  head,  are  not  objec- 
tions againfl  revelation;  but  againfl:  the  whole 
notion  of  religion,  as  a  trial;  and  againlt  the 
general  conftitution  of  nature.     Secondly.  Rea- 
fon  is  able  to  judge,  and  muft,  of  the  evidence 
of  revelation,  and  of  thp  ob)e6lions  urged  againfl 
that  evidence:  which  Ihall  be  the  lubje<^l:  of  a 
following  Chapter". 

^  Chap.  vii. 
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But  the  coniequence  of  the  foregoing  ob- 
fervation  is,  that  the  queiLion  upon  which  the 
truth  of  Chriftianity  depends,  is  icarce  at  all, 
what  obje6lions  there  are  againft  its  icheme, 
iince  there  are  none  againft  the  morality  of 
it;  but  zvhat  objedfions  there  are  againjt  its 
evidence :  or,  what  proof  there  remains  of  it, 
after  due  allozvances  made  for  the  objeBions  againft 
that  proof  :  becaufe  it  has  been  fhewn,  that  the 
objections  agaitifi  Chrijiiamty^  as  diftmguijliedfrom 
objecfions  againf  its  evidence^  are  frivolous.  For 
furely  very  little  w.eight,  if  any  at  all,  is  to  be 
laid  upon  a  way  of  arguing  and  obje<5fing,  which, 
when  ap-plied  to  the  general  conftitution  of  na- 
ture, experience  iliews  not  to  be  conclulive  : 
•and  fuch,  I  think,  is  the  whole  \vay  of  objeft- 
ing  treated  of  throughout  this  Chapter.  It  is 
refolvable  into  princij^ies,  and  goes  upon  fuppo- 
fitions,  which  miflead  us  to  think,  that  the 
Author  of  Nature  would  not  a61,  as  we  ex- 
perience he  does ;  or  would  a6l,  in  fuch  and 
flich  cafes,  as  we  experience  he  does  not,  in 
like  cafes.  But  the  unreafonablenefs  of  this 
way  of  objefting,  will  apj^ear  yet  more  evi- 
dently from  hence,  that  the  chief  things  thus 
objefted  againft,  are  juftified,  as  fliall  be  far- 
ther ftiewn',  by  diftin<5l,  particular,  and  full 
analogies,  in  the  conftitution  and  courfe  of 
nature. 

But  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that,  as  frivo- 
lous as  objeftions  of  the  foregoing  Ibrt  againft 
revelation  are,  yet,  when  a  luppoled  revelation 
is  more  confiftent  with  itfelf,  and  has  a.  more 
general  and  uniform  tendency  to  promote  vir- 

'  Ch  iv.  htter  P.irt.     And  v,  vi. 
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tue,  than,  all  circumftr.nces  coniidered,  could 
iiave  been  expected  from  enthiifiaim  and  po- 
litical views ;  tfiis  is  a  i:>relumptive  proof  of  its 
iiot  proceeding  from  tnem,  and  lo  of  its  truth: 
becaufe  we  are  com-petent  judges,  what  might 
have  been  expefted  from  enthufialin  and  po- 
litical views. 


CHAP.     IV. 

Of  Chrijiianity,  confidered  as  a  Scheme  or  Con-i 
Jiittttion,  tmperfe^ly  comprehended, 

T  hath  been  now  fliewn""  that  the  analogy 
of  nature,  renders  it  hiQ;hlv  credible  before- 
hand, that  fuppoling  a  revelation  to  be  made, 
it  mufl:  contain  many  things  verv  diiTerent  from 
what  we  fhould  have  expe6i:ed,  and  liich  as  ap- 
pear open  to  great  obje6tions:  and  that  this  ob- 
lervation,  in  good  meafure,  takes  off  the  force 
of  thofe  objetfions,  or  rather  precludes  them. 
But  it  may  be  alledged,  that  this  is  a  very  par- 
tial anfwer  to  fuch  obje6lions,  or  a  very  unfa- 
tisfaftorv  way  of  obviatins;  them:  becaufe  it 
doth  not  fliew  at  all,  that  the  things  objected 
againft  can  be  wife,  julf,  and  good;  much  lefs, 
that  it  is  credible  they  are  fo.  it  "^^  ill  therefore 
be  proper  to  fhew  this  diftinftlv;  by  applying 
to  thele  objections  againfl  the  wildom,  juilice, 
and  goodnefs  of  Chrifrianitv,  the  anfwer  above^ 
given  to  the  like  objections  againff  the  conflitu- 

*  In  the  foregoing  Chapter. 

^  Part  I.  Ch.  vii:  to  which  this  all  along  refers. 
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tion  of  nature :  before  \^'e  confider  the  parti- 
cular analogies  in  the  latter,  'to  the  particular 
things  objecled  againft  in  the  former.  No\v 
that  which  affords  a  iufficient  anfwer  to  objec- 
tions agahifl:  the  wildom,  juflice,  and  goodnefs 
of  the  conjftitution  of  Nature,  is  its  being  a  con- 
flitution,  a  fyffem  or  Icheme,  imperfeclij  com- 
prehended ;  a  Icheme  in  which  means  are  made 
ufe  of  to  accomplifli  ends;  and  which  is  carried 
on  by  general  laws.  For  from  thefe  things  it 
has  been  proved,  not  only  to  be  poifible,  but 
alio  to  be  credible,  that  thofe  things  which  are 
obje61ed  againft,  may  be  confident  with  wif- 
dom,  juftice  and  goodnefs;  nay,  may  be  in- 
sane es  of  them :  and  even  that  the  conflita- 
tion  and  government  of  Nature  may  be  perfe61: 
in  the  highefl:  poffible  degree,  if  Chriftianity 
then  be  a  Icheme,  and  of  the  like  kind;  it  is 
evident,  the  like  objeftions  againft  it,  muft  ad- 
mit of  the  like  anfwer.     And, 

I.  Chrlfliianity  is  a  fcheme,  quite  bevond  our 
comprehenfion.  The  moral  government  of  God 
is  exerciled,  by  gradually  cond\i(5ting  thin2;s  \o^ 
in  the  courfe  of  his  providence,  that  every  one, 
at  length  and  upon  the  whole,  Ihall  receive 
according  to  his  deferts;  and  u either  fraud  nor 
violence,  but  truth  and  right,  ihall  finally  ])re- 
vail.  Chriftianity  is  a  particular  Icheme  under 
tliis  general  plan  of  Providence,  and  a  part  of 
it,  conducive  to  its  completion,  with  regard  to 
mankind :  confiliing  itfelf  alfo  of  various  parts, 
and  a  myflerious  oeconomy,  which  has  been 
carrying  on  from  the  time  the  world  came  into 
its  i^relent  wretched  fl:ate,  and  is  ftill  carrvinp- 
OHj  for  its  recovery,  by  a  divine  perfon,  the 

Meffiah : 
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IVIelliah;  who  is  to  gather  together  in  one,  the 
children  oj  God,  that  are  Jcattered  abroad",  and 
eftabhlh  a?i  everlafiing  kingdom,  wherein  dzvel- 
leth  righteoiifnefs^ .  And  in  order  to  it;  after 
various  manifeftations  of  thing's,  relatins:  to 
this  great  and  general  fcheme  of  Providence, 
through  a  luccelTion  of  many  ages :  (For  the 
Spirit  of  Chrift  zvhich  was  in  the  prophets,  tcf- 
tifed  beforehand  Jiis  fuffe rings,  and  t lie  glory  that 
Jhouldjollovu :  utito  whom  it  was  revealed,  tJiat 
not  imto  tJiemfelves,  but  unto  us  they  did  minifer 
the  things  which  are  "now  reported  unto  us  by  them 
that  have  preached  the  Gofpeh,  which  things  the 

Angels    deftre   to   look   into" : '^ after  various 

dilpenfations,  looking  forward,  and  preparator\-, 
to  this  final  lalvation :  in  the  fulnefs  of  time^ 
when  infinite  wifdom  thou2;ht  fit ;  He,  bein:j- 
in  the  form  of  God, made  Jiimfelf  of  no  repu- 
tation, and  took  upon  him  the  form  of  a  Servant^ 
and  was  made  in  thelikenefs  of  men:  and  being 
found  in  jajliion  as  a  man,  he  humbled  him- 
felf  and  became  obedient  to  death,  even  the 
death  of  the  crofs :  wherefore  God  alfo  hath 
highly  exalted  him,  and  given  him  a  name  which 
IS  above  every  name  :  that  at  the  name  of  fefas 
every  kneeJJiould  bow,  of  things  in  heaven,  and 
things  in  the  earth,  and  things  under  the  earth  : 
A?id  that  every  tongue  Jliould  confefs,  that  fcfus 
Chrif  IS  Lord,  to  the  glory  oj  God  the  Father^ 
Parts  likewife  of  this  oeconomy,  are  the  mi- 
raculous miffion  of  the  Holy  Ghoft,  and  his 
ordinary  affiftances  given  to  good  men  :  the 
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invlfible  government,  which  Chrifl:  at  prefent 
exerciies  over  his  church:  that  .which  he  him- 
felf  refers   to  in  thefe  words".  In  my  Father'' s 

houfe  are  many  manjiofis /  go  'to  prepare  a 

place  for  you:  and  his  future  return  to  judge 
the  world  in  righteoufnefs^  and  compleatly  re- 
eftabhfh  the  kingdom  of  God.     For  the  Father 
judgeth  710  man :  but  hath  committed  all  judgment 
tmto  the  Son :  that  all  menjhould  honour  the  Son, 
even  as  they  honour  the  Fat  he  r''^     All  power  ts 
given  unto  him  in  Heaven  and  in  e art h\     A?id 
he  muji  reign^  till  he  hath  put  all  enemies  under 
his  feet.     Then  cometh   the   end,  when  he  jliall 
have  delivered  up  the  kitigdorn  to  God^   even  the 
Father  ;    when   he  jliall  have  put  down  all  rule, 
and  all  authority   and  power.     And  when  all 
things  fall  be  jubdued  unto  him,  then  jliall  the 
Son  aljo  himfelf  be  fubje&  unto  him  that  put  all 
things  imder  him,  that  God  may  be  all  in  all  ^. 
Now  httle,  furely,  need  be  laid  to  fhew^,  that 
this  fyftem,  or  fcheme  of  things,  is  but  imper- 
fe<511y   comprehended   by   us.     The  Scripture 
exprelsly  afierts  it  to  be  fo.     And  indeed  one 
cannot  read  a  pafTage  relating  to  this  great  myf- 
tery  of  Godlinefs^,  but  what  immediately  runs 
up  into  fomething  which  fliews  us  our  igno- 
rance in  it;  as  every  thinsr  in   nature  Ihevvs  us 
our  ignorance  in   the  conftitution  of  nature. 
And  whoever  will  feriouily  confider  that  part 
of  the  Chriftian  fcheme,  which  is  revealed  in 
Scripture,  wall  find  fo  much  more  unrevealed, 
as  will  convince  him,  that,  to  all  the  purpofes 
of  judging  and  objecting,  we  know  as  little  of 

s  Joh.  XIV.  2.         1^  Joh.  V.  22,  23.         *  Matth.  xxviii.  iS. 
^  I  Cor.  XV.  '  1  Tim.  iii.  16. 
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it,  as  of  the  confLltution  of  nature.  Our  igno- 
rance, therefore,  is  as  much  an  anfwer  to  our 
objections  againft  the  perfeftion  of  one,  as 
againfl  the  perfection  of  the  other'". 

II.  It  is  obvious  too,  that  in  the  Chriftian 
difpenfation,  as  much  as  in  the  natural  icheme 
of  things,  means  are  made  ufe  of  to  accomphih 
ends.  And  the  obfervation  of  this  furniihes  us 
with  the  lame  anfwer,  to  objedions  againll  the 
perfection  of  Chriftianity,  as  to  objections  of 
the  hke  kind,  againfl;  the  conftitution  of  nature. 
It  (hews  the  credibihty,  that  the  things  ob- 
jeded  agalnfc,  hov/yoo/////"  foever  they  appear 
to  men,  mav  be  the  verv  beft  means  of  accom- 
pUfliing  the  very  beft  ends.  And  their  appear- 
m^foolijlmefs  is  no  prefumption  againil:  this,, 
in  a  icheme  (o  greatly  beyond  our  compre- 
henfion'*. 

III.  The  credibility,  that  the  Chriflian  dif- 
penfation may  have  been,  all  along,  carried  on 
by  gen.erai  laws'',  no  lefs  than  the  courfe  of 
nature,  may  require  to  be  more  diftin(6fly  made 
out.  Confider  then,  upon  what  ground  it  is 
we  fay,  that  the  whole  common  courle  of  na- 
ture is  carried  on  according  to  general  fore- 
ordained laws.  We  know  indeed  feveral  of  the 
general  laws  of  matter:  and  a  great  part  of  the 
natural  behaviour  of  living  agents,  is  reducible 
to  creneral  laws.  But  we  know  in  a  manner 
iiothing,  by  w^hat  laws,  florms   and  tem.pelrs, 

•"  p.  147,  &c.  "  1  Cor.  i. 
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earthquakes,  famine,  peftilence,  become  the  in- 
ftruments  of  def}:ru6i;ion  to  mankind.  And 
the  laws,  by  which  peiibns  born  into  the  world 
at  fuch  a  time  and  place,  are  of  fuch  capa- 
cities, genius's,  tempers;  the  laws,  by  which 
thoughts  come  into  our  mind,  in  a  multitude 
of  cafes;  and  by  which  innumerable  things 
happen,  of  the  greateft  influence  upon  the 
affairs  and  ftate  of  the  world;  thefe  laws  are 
fo  wholly  unknown  to  us,  that  we  call  the 
events  which  com.e  to  pafs  by  them,  acci- 
dental :  though  all  reafonable  men  know  cer- 
tainly, that  there  cannot,  in  reality,  be  any 
fuch  thing  as  chance :  and  conclude,  that  the 
things  which  have  this  appearance  are  the  re- 
fult  of  general  laws,  and  may  be  reduced  into 
them.  It  is  then  but  an  exceeding  little  way, 
and  in  but  a  very  few  relpefts,  that  we  can 
trace  up  the  natural  courfe  of  things  before  us, 
to  general  laws.  Aikl  it  is  only  from  analogy, 
that  we  conclude  the  whole  of  it  to  be  capable 
of  beino;  reduced  into  them  :  onlv  from  our 
feeing,  that  part  is  {q.  It  is  from  our  finding, 
that  the  courfe  of  nature,  in  Ibme  relpe6ts  and 
lo  far,  goes  on  by  general  laws,  that  we  con- 
clude this  of  the  reih  And  if  that  be  a  juft 
ground  for  fuch  a  conclufion,  it  is  a  juft  ground 
alio,  if  n.ot  to  conclude,  yet  to  apprehend,  to 
render  it  fuppofeable  and  credible,  which  is 
fufficient  for  anfwering  olijedions,  that  God's 
miraculous  interpofitions  inay  have  been,  all 
along  in  like  manner,  hy  ge7ieral\'d,\N's,  of  wif- 
dom.  Thus,  that  miraculous  powers  fhould 
be  exerted,  at  fuch  times,  upon  llich  occafions, 
in  fuch  degrees  and  manners,  and  with  regard 
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to  fuch  perfons,  rather  than  others;  that  the 
affairs  of  the  world,  being  permitted  to  go  on 
in  their  natural  courfe  fo  far,  Ihould,  juft  at 
fuch  a  point,  have  a  new  dire6tion  given  them 
by  miraculous  interpofitions;  that  thefe  inter- 
pofitions  fhould  be  exadly  in  fuch  degrees  and 
relpe6ts  only ;  all  this  may  have  been  by  general 
laws.  Thefe  laws  are  unknown  indeed  to  us : 
but  no  more  unknown^  than  the  laws  from 
whence  it  is,  that  fome  die  as  foon  as  they  are 
born,  and  others  live  to  extreme  old  age ;  that 
one  man  is  fo  fuperior  to  another  in  under* 
flanding ;  with  innumerable  more  things, 
which,  as  was  before  obferved,  we  cannot  re- 
duce to  any  laws  or  rules  at  all,  though  it  is 
taken  for  granted,  they  are  as  much  reducible 
to  general  ones,  as  gravitation.  Now,  if  the 
revealed  difpenfations  of  Providence,  and  mi- 
raculous interpofitions,  be  by  general  laws,  as 
well  as  God's  ordinary  government  in  th^ 
courfe  of  nature,  made  known  by  reafon  and 
experience ;  there  is  no  more  reafon  to  expect, 
that  every  exigence,  as  it  arifes,  fliould  be  pi'Q- 
vided  for  by  thefe  general  laws  or  miraculous 
interpofitions,  than  that  every  exigence  in  na- 
ture fhould,  bv  the  general  laws  of  nature: 
vet  there  mio;ht  be  wife  and  g-ood  reafons,  that 
miraculous  interpofitions  fhould  be  by  general 
laws ;  and  that  thele  laws  iliould  not  be  broken 
in  upon,  or  deviated  from,  by  other  miracles. 

Upon  the  v/hole  then:  the  appearance  of 
deficiencies-  and  irregularities  in  nature,  is 
owing  to  its  being  a  Icheme  but  in  part  made 
known,  and  of  fuch  a  certain  particular  kind 
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in  other  reij)e6ts.  Now  we  fee  no  more  rea- 
Ton,  why  the  frame  and  courfe  of  nature  fhoukl 
be  fuch  a  fcheme,  than  why  Chriflianity  flioiild. 
And  that  the  former  is  fuch  a  fcheme,  renders 
it  credible,  that  the  latter,  upon  fuppofition  of 
its  truth,  may  be  fo  too.  And  as  it  is  manifefl, 
that  Chrillianity  is  a  fcheme  revealed  but  in 
part,  and  a  fcheme  in  which  means  are  made 
ufe  of  to  accomplifli  ends;  like  to  that  of  na- 
ture :  fo  the  credibility,  that  it  may  have  been 
all  along  carried  on  by  general  laws,  no  lets 
than  the  courfe  of  nature,  has  been  diftinftly 
proved.  And  from  all  this  it  is  beforehand 
credible  that  there  might,  I  think  probable  that 
there  would,  be  the  like  appearance  of  defi- 
ciencies and  irregularities  in  Chriifianity,  as  in 
nature:  /.  e.  that  Chriflianity  would  be  liable 
to  the  like  objections,  as  the  frame  of  nature. 
And  thele  obje61ions  are  anfwered  by  thefe  ob- 
fervations  concerning  Chriftianity;  as  the  like 
objections  againft  the  frame  of  nature,  are  an- 
iWered  by  the  like  obfervations  concerning  the 
frame  of  nature. 


THE  objections  againil  Chriflianity,  con- 
fidered,as  a  matter  of  fa6t%  having,  in 
general,  been  obviated  in  the  preceding  Chap- 
ter; and  the  lame,  confidered  as  made  againft 
the  wiidom  and  goodnefs  of  it,  having  been 
obviated  in  this :  the  next  thing,  according  to 
the  method  propofed,  is  to  fliew,  that  the  prin- 
cipal objeclionsj  in  particular,  againft  Chrif- 
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tiaiiity,  may  be  anfwered,  by  particular  and 
full  analogies  in  nature.  And  as  one  of  them 
is  made  ao;ainfl  the  whole  Icheme  of  it  too;e- 
ther,  as  juft  now  defcribed,  I  chufe  to  confider 
it  here,  rather  than  in  a  diftin61  Chapter  by 
itfelf.  The  thing  obje6led  againft  this  fcheme 
of  the  Gofpel,  is,  "  that  it  feems  to  fuppofe, 
"  God  was  reduced  to  the  necefiity  of  a  long 
"  feries  of  intricate  means,  in  order  to  accom- 
*'  plifli  his  ends,  the  recovery  and  falvation  of 
"  the  world :  in  like  fort  as  men,  for  want  of 
"  underftanding  or  power,  not  being  able  to 
"  come  at  their  ends  diredly,  are  forced  to  go 
"  round-about  ways,  and  make  ufe  of  many 
"  perplexed  contrivances  to  arrive  at  them." 
New  every  thing  which  we  fee,  fhews  the  folly 
of  this,  confide  red  as  an  obje6i:ion  againfl:  the 
truth  of  Chriftianitv.  For,  accordins:  to  our 
manner  of  conception,  God  makes  ule  of  va- 
riety of  means,  what  we  often  think  tedious 
ones,  in  the  natural  courfe  of  providence,  for 
the  accomplilhment  of  all  his  ends.  Indeed 
it  is  certam,  there  is  fomewhat  in  this  matter 
quite  beyond  our  comprehenfion :  but  the  myf- 
tery  is  as  great  in  nature  as  in  Chrillianity. 
We  know  what  we  ourlelves  aim  at,  as  final 
ends:  and  what  courles  we  take,  merely  as 
means  conducins;  to  thofe  ends.  But  we  are 
greatly  ignorant,  how  far  things  are  confidered 
by  the  Author  of  Nature,  under  the  lingle 
notion  of  means  and  ends ;  fo  as  that  it  may 
be  faid,  this  is  merely  an  end,  and  that  merely 
means,  in  his  regard.  And  whether  there  be 
not  fome  peculiar  abliirdity  in  our  very  manner 
of  conception,  concerning  this  matter,  fome- 
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what  contradictory  ariling  from  our  extremely 
imperfed:  views  of  things,  it  is  impoffible  to 
fay.  However,  thus  much  is  rrianifeft,  that 
the  whole  natural  world  and  government  of  it 
is  a  fcheme  or  fyftem;  not  a  fixed,  but  a  pro-* 
grefiive  one :  a  fcheme,  in  which  the  operation 
of  various  means  takes  up  a  great  length  of 
time,  before  the  ends  they  tend  to  can  be  at- 
tained. The  change  of  I'eafons,  the  ripening 
of  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  the  very  hiftory  of 
a  flower,  is  an  inflance  of  this :  and  fo  is  hu- 
man life.  Thus  vegetable  bodies,  and  thofe  of 
animals,  though  poifiblv  formed  at  once,  yet 
grow  up  by  degrees  to  a  mature  ftate.  And 
thus  rational  agents,  who  animate  thefe  latter 
bodies,  are  naturally  dire6ted  to  form,  each  his 
own  manners  and  charaCler,  by  the  gradual 
gaining  of  knowledge  and  experience,  and  by 
a  long  courfe  of  adion.  Our  exigence  is  not 
only  llicceffive,  as  it  muft  be  of  neceffity;  but 
one  ftate  of  our  life  and  being,  is  appointed  by 
God,  to  be  a  preparation  for  another;  and 
that,  to  be  the  means  of  attainins:  to  another 
fucceeding  one:  infancy  to  childhood;  child- 
hood to  youth;  youth  to  mature  age.  Men 
are  impatient,  and  for  precipitating  things  : 
but  the  Author  of  Nature  appears  deliberate 
throughout  his  operations;  accompliihing  his 
natural  ends,  by  flow  fucceffive  fteps.  And 
there  is  a  plan  of  things  beforehand  laid  out, 
which,  from  the  nature  of  it,  requires  various 
fyftems  of  means,  as  well  as  length  of  time,  in 
order  to  the  carrying  on  its  feveral  parts  into 
execution.  Thus,  in  the  daily  courfe  of  natural 
providence,    God  operates  in   the  very  fame 
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manner,  as  in  the  difpenration  of  Chriftianity: 
making  one  thing  lubfervient  to  another;  this, 
to  Ibmewhat  farther;  and  fo  on,  through  a 
progrcfTive  feries  of  means,  which  extend,  both 
backward  and  forward,  beyond  our  utmoft 
view.  Of  this  manner  of  operation,  every 
thing  we  fee  in  the  courfe  of  nature,  is  as 
much  an  inftance,  as  any  part  of  the  Chriftian 
difpenfation. 


C  H  A  P.     V. 

Of  the  particular  Syjiem  of  Chrijiianity  ;  the 
Appointment  of  a  Mediator^  and  the  Redemp- 
tion of  the  World  by  him. 

THERE  is  not,  I  think,  any  thing  relat- 
ing to  Chriftianity,  which  has  been  more 
objeded  againft,  than  the  mediation  of  Chrill, 
in  fome  or  other  of  its  parts.  Yet,  upon 
thorough  conlideration,  there  feems  nothing 
lefs  juftly  hable  to  it.     For, 

I.  The  whole  analogy  of  nature  removes 
all  imagined  prelumption  againft  the  general 
notion  of  a  Mediator  betzveen  God  and  man'. 
For  v/e  find  all  livins;  creatures  are  brought 
into  the  world,  and  their  life  in  infancy  is 
prel'erved,  by  the  inftrumentality  of  others : 
-and  every  fatisfadion  of  it,  fome  way  or  other, 
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is  beftowed  by  the  like  means.  So  that  the 
vifible  government,  which  God  exercifes  over 
the  world,  is  by  the  inflrumentality  and  me- 
diation of  others.  And  how  far  his  invifible 
government  be  or  be  not  fb,  it  is  impoffible  to 
determine  at  all  by  reafon.  And  the  fuppo- 
fition,  that  part  of  it  is  fo,  appears,  to  fay  the 
leaft,  altogether  as  credible,  as  the  contrary. 
There  is  then  no  fort  of  objeftion,  from  the 
light  of  nature,  againfl:  the  general  notion  of  a 
mediator  between  God  and  man,  confidered  as 
a  doci:rine  of  Chriftianity,  or  as  an  appointment 
in  this  difpenfation :  hnce  we  find  by  experi^ 
ence,  that  God  does  appoint  mediators,  to  be 
the  inftruments  of  good  and  evil  to  us ;  the  in- 
ftruments  of  his  juftice  and  his  mercy.  And  the 
objection  here  referred  to  is  urged,  not  againft 
mediation  in  that  high,  eminent  and  peculiar 
{qi\{q^  in  which  Chrift  is  our  mediator;  but  ab- 
iblutely  againll  the  whole  notion  itfelf  of  a 
mediator  at  all. 

IT.  As  we  muil:  fuppofe,  that  the  world  is 
under  the  proper  moral  government  of  God,  or 
in  a  flate  of  religion,  before  we  can  enter  into 
conlideration  of  the  revealed  do6trine,  concern- 
ing the  redemption  of  it  by  Chrift;  fo  that  fup- 
polition  is  here  to  be  diftin^lly  taken  notice  of. 
Now  the  divine  moral  government  which  reli- 
gion teaches  us,  implies,  that  the  confequence 
of  vice  ll^iall  be  mifery,  in  fome  future  ftate,  by 
the  rio;hteous  judg-ment  of  God.  That  luch 
confequent  punifliment  fliall  take  effe6i:  by  his 
appointment,  is  necelTarily  implied.  But,  as 
it  is  not  in  any  Ibrt  to  be  luppofed,  that  we  are 
•f-  made 
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made  acquainted  ^^'ith  all  the  ends  or  reafohs, 
for  which  it  is  fit  future  punilhments  Ihould  be 
inflided,  or  why  God  has  appointed,  fuch  and 
fuch  confequent  mifery  fhould  follow  vice ;  and 
•as  we  are  altogether  in  the  dark,  how  or  in 
what  manner  it  fliall  follow,  by  what  imme- 
diate occafions,  or  by  the  inftrumentality  of 
what  means ;  there  is  no  abfurdity  in  fiippofing, 
it  may  follow  in  a  way  analogous  to  that,  in 
which  many  miferies  follow  fuch  and  fuch 
courfes  of  adtion  at  prefent ;  poverty,  ficknefs, 
infamy,  untimely  death  by  dileafes,  death  from 
the  hands  of  civil  juftice.  There  is  no  abfur- 
dity in  luppofing  future  punilhment  may  follow 
wickednefs  of  courfe,  as  we  fpeak,  or  in  the 
way  of  natural  confequence  from  God's  original 
conftitution  of  the  world ;  from  the  nature  he 
has  given  us,  and  from  the  condition  in  which 
he  places  us ;  or  in  a  like  manner,  as  a  perfon 
rafhly  trifling  upon  a  precipice,  in  the  way  of 
natural  confequence,  falls  down ;  in  the  way  of 
natural  confequence,  breaks  his  limbs,  Hippofe ; 
in  the  way  of  natural  confequence  of  this,  with-, 
out  help,  perifhes. 

Some  good  men  may  perhaps  be  offended^ 
with  hearing  it  fpoken  of  as  a  fuppgfeable 
thing,  that  the  future  punilhments  of  wicked- 
nefs may  be  in  the  way  of  natural  confequence : 
as  if  this  were  taking  the  execution  of  juftice 
out  of  the  hands  of  God,  and  giving  it  to  na- 
ture. But  they  fhould  remember,  that  when 
things  come  to  pafs  according  to  the  courfe 
of  nature,  this  does  not  hinder  them  from  being 
his  doing,  who  is  the  God  of  nature :  and  that 
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the  Scripture  afcribes  thofe  puiiifhments  to  di- 
vine juftice,  which  are  known  to  be  natural; 
and  which  muft  be  called  fb,  when  diftinguifhed 
from  fuch  as  are  miraculous.  But  after  all, 
this  fuppofition,  or  rather  this  way  of  fpeaking, 
is  here  made  ufe  of  only  by  way  of  illuftration 
of  the  fubjed  before  us.  For  fince  it  muft  be 
admitted,  that  the  future  punifhment  of  wicked-^ 
nefs  is  not  a  matter  of  arbitrary  appointment, 
but  of  reafbn,  equity  and  juftice ;  it  comes,  for 
ought  I  i'ee,  to  the  fame  thing,  whether  it  is 
fuppofed  to  be  inflicted  in  a  way  analogous  to 
that,  in  which  the  temporal  puniftiments  of 
vice  and  folly  are  infli^led,  or  in  any  other  way. 
And  though  there  were  a  difference,  it  is  allow- 
able, in  the  prefent  cafe,  to  make  this  fuppo- 
fition, plainly  not  an  incredible  one ;  that  fu- 
ture punifhment  may  follow  wickednefs  in  the 
way  of  natural  confequence,  or  according  to 
fome  general  laws  of  government  already  efta-^ 
bhfhed  in  the  univerfe. 

III.  Upon  this  fuppofition,  or  even  without 
it,  we  may  obferve  fomewhat,  much  to  the 
prefent  purpofe,  in  the  conftitution  of  nature 
or  appointments  of  Providence:  the  provifion 
which  is  made,  that  all  the  bad  natural  confe- 
quences  of  men's  aclions,  fhould  not  always 
adually  follow ;  or  that  iuch  bad  confequences, 
as,  according  to  the  fettled  courfe  of  things, 
would  inevitably  have  followed  if  not  prevented, 
fbould,  in  certain  degrees,  be  prevented.  We 
are  apt  prefumptuoufly  to  imagine,  that  the 
world  might  have  been  fc  conftituted,  as  that 
there  would  not  haye  been  any  iuch  thing  as 
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mifery  or  evil.  On  the  contrary  we  find  the 
Author  of  Nature  permits  it:  but  then  he  has 
provided  rehefs,  and  in  many  cafes,  perfect  re- 
medies for  it,  after  fome  pains  and  difficulties ; 
reliefs  and  remedies  even  for  that  evil,  which 
is  the  fruit  of  our  own  mifcondu6l ;  and  which, 
in  the  eourfe  of  nature,  would  have  continued, 
and  ended  in  our  deftruftion,  but  for  fuch  re- 
medies. And  this  is  an  inftance  both  of  feverity 
and  of  indulgence,  in  the  conftitution  of  nature. 
Thus  all  the  bad  confequences,  now  mentioned, 
of  a  man's  trifling  upon  a  precipice,  might  be 
prevented.  And  though  all  were  not,  yet  fome 
of  them  might,  by  proper  interpolition,  if  not 
rejected :  by  another's  coming  to  the  ralh  man's 
relief,  with  his  own  laying  hold  on  that  relief, 
in  fiich  fort  as  the  cafe  required.  Perlbns  may 
do  a  great  deal  themfelves  towards  preventing 
the  bad  confequences  of  their  follies :  and  more 
may  be  done  by  themfelves,  together  with  the 
affiftance  of  others  their  fellow-creatures ;  which 
afliftance  Nature  requires  and  prompts  us  to. 
This  is  the  o-eneral  conftitution  of  the  world. 
Now  fuppofe  it  had  been  fo  conftituted,  that 
after  fuch  actions  were  done,  as  were  forefeen 
naturally  to  draw  after  them  milery  to  the  doer, 
it  fhould  have  been  no  more  in  human  power, 
to  have  prevented  that  naturally  confequent 
mifery,  in  any  inftance,  than  it  is,  in  ail;  no 
one  can  fay,  whether  Inch  a  more  fevere  con- 
ftitution of  things  might  not  yet  have  been 
really  good.  But,  that  on  the  contrary,  pro- 
vifion  is  made  by  nature,  that  we  may  and  do, 
to  fo  great  degree,  prevent  the  bad  natural  ef- 
fpjSls  of  our  follies ;  this  may  be  called  mercy 
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or  compaffioii  in  the  original  conflitution  of  the 
world :  compaffioii,  as  diftinguiflied  from  good- 
nefs  in  general.  And,  the  whole  known  con- 
flitution and  courfe  of  things  affording  us  in- 
flances  of  fuch  compaffion,  it  would  be  accord- 
ing to  the  analogy  of  nature,  to  hope,  that, 
however  ruinous  the  natural  confequences  of 
vice  inight  be,  from  the  g-eneral  laws  of  God's 
government  over  the  univerfe;  yet  provilion 
might  be  made,  poffibly  might  have  been  ori- 
ginally made,  for  preventing  thofe  ruinous  con- 
fequences from  inevitably  following:  at  leaft 
from  following  univerfally,  and  in  all  cafes. 

Many,  I  am  fenfible,  will  wonder  at  finding 
this  made  a  queftion,  or  fpoken  of  as  in  any 
degree  doubtful.  The  generality  of  m.ankind 
are  io  far  from  having  that  awful  fenle  of 
things,  which  the  prefent  ftate  of  vice  and 
mifery  and  darknefs  leems  to  make  but  reafon- 
able,  that  they  have  fcarce  any  apprehenlion  or 
thought  at  all  about  this  matter,  any  way:  and 
Ibme  ferious  perfons  may  have  fpoken  unad- 
viledly  concerning  it.  But  let  us  obferve,  what 
M^e  experience  to  be,  and  what,  from  the  very 
conifitution  of  nature,  cannot  but  be,  the  con- 
fequences of  irregular  and  diforderly  behaviour; 
even  of  fuch  railmefs,  wilfulnels,  neglefts,  as 
we  fcarce  call  vicious.  Now  it  is  natural  to 
apprehend,  that  the  bad  confequences  of  irre- 
gularity will  be  greater,  in  proportion  as  the 
irregularity  is  fo.  And  there  is  no  comparifou 
between  thefe  irregularities,  and  the  greater 
inftances  of  vice,  or  a  diilolute  profligate  dil- 
regard  to  all  religion ;  if  there  be  any  thing  at 

all 
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all  ill  religion.  For  conlider  what  it  is  for 
creatures,  moral  agents,  prelumptuoufly  to  in- 
troduce that  confulion  and  milery  into  the 
kingdom  of  God,  which  mankind  have  in  fa6t 
introduced ;  to  blalpheme  the  Sovereign  Lord 
of  all ;  to  contemn  his  authority;  to  be  inju- 
rious to  the  degree  they  are,  to  their  fellow- 
ereatures,  the  creatures  of  God.  Add  that  the 
efFe61s  of  vice  in  the  prefent  world,  are  often 
extreme  milery,  irretrievable  ruin,  and  even 
death :  and  upon  putting  all  this  together,  it 
will  appear,  that  as  no  one  can  fay,  in  what 
degree  fatal,  the  unprevented  conlequences  of 
vice  may  be,  according  to  the  general  rule  of 
divine  government;  fo  it  is  by  no  means  in- 
tuitively certain,  how  far  thefe  confequences 
could  polTibiv,  in  the  nature  of  the  thing,  be 
prevented,  confiilently  with  the  eternal  rule  of 
right,  or  with  what  is,  in  fa61',  the  moral  con- 
ftitution  of  nature.  However,  there  would  be 
large  ground  to  hope,  that  the  univerfal  go- 
vernment was  not  fo  feverely  flri6l,  but  that 
there  was  room^  for  pardon,  or  for  having  thofe 
penal  confequences  prevented.     Yet, 

IV.  There  feems  no  probabilitv,  that  any 
thing  we  could  do,  would  alone  and  of  itfelf 
prevent  them :  prevent  their  following,  or 
being  inflicfed.  But  one  would  think,  at  leaf!:, 
it  were  impolfible,  that  the  contrary  iliould  be 
thought  certain.  For  we  are  not  acquainted 
vv'ith  the  whole  of  the  cafe.  We  are  not  in- 
formed of  all  the  reaibns,  which  render  it  fit 
that  future  punifhments  fliould  be  infli6led: 
and  therefore  cannot  know,  ^^  hether  any  thing 

we 
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we  could  do,  would  make  fuch  an  alteration, 
as  to  render  it  fit  that  they  fhould  be  remitted. 
We  do  not  knoAV,  what  the  whole  natural  or 
appointed  conlequences  of  vice  are ;  nor  in 
what  way  they  would  follow,  if  not  prevented : 
and  therefore  can  in  no  fort  fay,  whether  we 
could  do  anv  thing,  which  would  be  fufficient 
to  prevent  them.  Our  ignorance  being  thus 
manifefl:,  let  us  recollect  the  analogy  of  Nature 
or  Providence.  For,  though  this  may  be  but 
a  flight  ground  to  raife  a  politive  opinion  upon, 
in  this  matter ;  yet  it  is  lufficient  to  anfwer  a 
mere  arbitrary  affertion,  without  any  kind  of 
evidence,  urged  by  way  of  obje6tion  againfl  a 
dodrine,  the  proof  of  which  is  not  realbn,  but 
revelation.  Confider  then  :  people  ruin  their 
fortunes  by  extravagance;  they  bring  difeafes 
upon  them fe Ives  by  excefs ;  they  incur  the  pe- 
nalties of  civil  laws ;  and  lurely  civil  govern- 
ment is  natural;  will  forrow  for  thefe  follies 
pafl",  and  behaving  well  for  the  future,  alone 
and  of  itfelf,  prevent  the  natural  confequences 
of  them?  On  the  contrary,  men's  natural  abi- 
lities of  helping  themlelves  are  often  impaired: 
or  if  not,  yet  they  are  forced  to  be  beholden 
to  the  afliftance  of  others,  upon  feveral  ac- 
counts, and  in  different  ways;  affiflance  which 
they  would  have  had  no  occafion  for,  had  it  not 
been  for  their  mifcorulu6l;  but  which,  in  the 
difadvantageous  condition  they  have  reduced 
themfelves  to,  is  abfoiutely  neceffary  to  their 
recovery,  and  retrieving  their  affairs.  Now 
fince  this  is  our  cafe,  confidering  ourfelves 
merely  as  inhabitants  of  this  world,  and  as 
l?iavin.g»  ,a  teinporal  interefl  here,  under  the 
'    .  ',':  .  natur^ 
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natural  government  of  God,  which  however 
has  a  great  deal  moral  in  it:  why  is  it  not 
fuppofeable  that  this  may  be  our  cafe  alfo, 
in  our  more  important  capacity,  as  under 
his  perfeft  moral  government,  and  having  a 
more  general  and  future  intereft  depending  ? 
If  we  have  milbehaved  in  tliis  higher  capacity, 
and  rendered  ourfelves  obnoxious  to  the  future 
punifhment,  which  God  has  annexed  to  vice : 
it  is  plainly  credible,  that  behaving  well  for 
the  time  to  come,  may  be'  not  ufelefs,  God 
forbid'  "but  wholly  infiifficient,  alone  and  of 
itfelf,  to  prevent  that  punifhment;  or  to  put 
us  in  the  condition,  which  we  fhould  have  been 
in,  had  we  prefei"ved  our  innocence. 

And  thouo;h  we  ouo;ht  to  reafon  with  all  re- 
verence,  whenever  we  reafon  concerning  the 
divine  condu61: :  yet  it  may  be  added,  that  it 
is  clearlv  contrary  to  all  our  notions  of  Q-overn- 
ment,  as  well  as  to  what  is,  in  faft,  the  ge- 
neral confHtution  of  nature,  to  fuppofe  that 
doing  well  for  the  future,  fliould,  in  all  cafes, 
prevent  all  the  judicial  bad  confequences  of 
having  done  evil,  or  all  the  punifhment  an- 
nexed to  dilbbedience.  And  we  have  mani- 
feflly  nothing  from  whence  to  determine,  in 
what  degree,  and  in  what  cafes,  reformation 
would  prevent  this  punifliment,  even  fuppofing 
that  it  would  in  fome.  And  though  the  efficacy 
of  repentance  itfelf  alone,  to  pre\ent  what  man- 
kind had  rendered  themlelves  obnoxious  to,  and 
recover  what  they  had  forfeited,  is  now  infilled 
upon,  in  oppolition  to  Chriflianity;  yet,  by  the 
general  prevalence  of  propitiatory  facrifices  over 

the 
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the  heathen  world,  this  notion,  of  repentance 
alone  being  fufficient  to  expiate  guilt,  appears 
to  be  contrary  to  the  general  fenfe  of  mankind. 

Upon  the  whole  then :  had  the  laws,  the 
general  laws  of  God's  government  been  per- 
mitted to  operate,  without  any  interpolition  in 
our  behalf,  the  future  punifhment,  for  ought 
we  know  to  the  contrary,  or  have  any  reafon 
to  think,  muft  inevitably  have  followed,  not- 
withftanding  any  thing  we  could  have  done  toi 
prevent  it.     Now, 

V.  In  this  darknefs,  or  this  light  of  nature, 
call  it  which  you  pleafe,  revelation  comes  in; 
confirms  every  doubting  fear,  which  could  enter 
into  the  heart  of  man,  concerning  the  future 
unprevented  confequence  of  wickednefs ;  fup- 
poles  the  world  to  be  in  a  flate  of  ruin ;  (a  fup- 
pofition  which  leems  the  very  ground  of  the 
Chriftian  difpenfation,  and  which,  if  not  prove- 
able  by  reafon,  yet  it  is  in  no  wife  contrary  to 
it;)  teaches  us  too,  that  the  rules  of  divine  go- 
vernment are  fuch,  as  not  to  admit  of  pardon 
immediately  and  dire6tly  upon  repentance,  or 
by  the  fole  efficacy  of  it :  but  then  teaches  at 
the  fame  time,  what  nature  might  juffcly  have 
hoped,  that  the  iTioral  government  of  the  uni- 
verle  was  not  fo  rioid,  but  that  there  was  room 
for  an  interpofition,  to  avert  the  fatal  confe- 
cjuences  of  vice ;  which  therefore,  by  this 
means,  does  admit  of  pardon.  Revelation 
teaches  us,  that  the  unknown  lavvs  of  God's 
more  i{eneral  government,  no  lefs  than  the 
particular  laws   by   which  we  experience  he 

governs 
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governs  us  at  prel'ent,  are  compaffionate  \  as 
well  as   good   in  the   more  general  notion  of 
goodnefs :    and   that  he  hath  mercifully  pro- 
vided, that  there  fliould  be  an  interpofition  to 
prevent  the  deftruvlrlion  of  human  kind ;  what- 
ever that  deftrucStion  unprevented  would  have 
been.      God  fo  loved  the  worlds  that  he  gave  his 
only  begotten  Son,  that  zvhofoever  believeth,  not, 
to  be  lure,  in  a  fpeculativc,    but  in  a  pra61:ical 
fenle,  that  whofoever  believeth  iti  him,  jhoiild  not 
perijh" :  gave  his  Son  in  the  fame  way  of  good- 
nefs  to  the  world,  as  he  affords  particular  per- 
fons  the  friendly  affiilance  of  their  fellow-crea- 
tures; when,  without  it,  their  temporal  ruin 
would  be  the  certain  confequence  of  their  fol- 
lies: in  the  lame  way  of  goodneis,  I  fay;  though 
in  a  tranfcendent  and  infinitely  higher  degree. 
And  the  Son  of  God  loved  us  and  gave  himfelf 
for  lis,  with  a  love,  which  he  himielf  compares 
to  that  of  human  friendfhip :  though,   in  this 
cafe,  all  comparifons  mull:   fall  infinitely  fliort 
of  the  thing  intended  to  be  illuftrated  by  them. 
He  interpofed  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  was  necef- 
fary  and  effe(!rtual  to  prevent  that  execution  of 
juftice  upon  finners,  \\'hich  God  had  appointed 
ihould    otherwife   have    been   executed  upon 
them :  or  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  prevent  that 
punifliment  from  actually  following,  which,  ac- 
cording- to  the  general  lavv's  of  divine  2:overn- 
ment,  mufthave  followed  the  fins  of  the  world, 
had  it  not  been  for  fuch  interpofition  **. 

If 

'' p.  232,  &.-C.  ^  Joh.  lii.  16. 

^  It  cannot,  1  luppofe,  ht  imc.giaed,  even  by  the  moft  curforv 
reader,  that  it  is,  in  any  fort,  affirmed  or  implied  in  anv  thing  faid 
in  this  chapter,  that  none  can  have  the  benefit  of  the  general  Re- 
demption, but  fuch  as  ha^ve  the  advantage  of  being  made  ac- 
quainted 
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If  any  thing  here  faid,  fhould  appear,  upon 
firft  thought,  inconfiftent  with  divine  goodnefs ; 
a  fecond,  I  am  perfuaded,  will  entirely  remove 
that  appearance.  For  were  we  to  fuppofe  the 
conftitution  of  things  to  be  fuch,  as  that  the 
whole  creation  muft  have  perifhed,  had  it  not 
been  for  fomewhat,  which  God  had  appointed 
fhould  be,  in  order  to  prevent  that  ruin  :  even 
this  fuppofition  would  not  be  inconfiftent,  in 
any  degree,  with  the  moil:  abfolutely  perfect 
goodnefs.  But  fliill  it  may  be  thought,  that 
this  whole  manner  of  treating  the  fubjeft  before 
us,  fujDpofes  mankind  to  be  naturally  in  a  very 
ftrange  ftate.  And  truly  fo  it  does.  But  it  is 
not  Chriftianity,  which  has  put  us  into  this 
ilate.  Whoever  will  confider  the  manifold 
miferies,  and  the  extreme  wickednefs  of  the 
world ;  that  the  beft  have  o-reat  wrono-nefTes 
within  themfelves,  which  they  complain  of, 
and  endeavour  to  amend;  but  that  the  gene- 
rality grow  more  profligate  and  corrupt  with 

qiiainted  with  It  in  the  prefent  life.  But  it  may  be  neejfiii  to 
niention,  that  feveral  queftions,  which  have  been  brought  into  the 
fnbjeft  before  us,  and  determined,  are  not  in  the  lead  entered  into 
here:  queftions  which  have  been,  I  fear,  raflily  determined,  and 
perhaps  with  equal  rafhnefs  contrary  ways.  For  inftance,  whe- 
ther God  could  have  faved  the  world  by  other  means  than  the 
death  of  Chrift,  confiftently  with  the  general  laws  of  his  govern- 
iViCnt.  And  had  not  Chrift  come  into  the  world,  what  would 
have  been  the  future  condition  of  the  better  fort  of  men ;  thofe 
juft  perfons  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  for  whom,  Manajfes  in  his 
prayer  aflerts,  repentance  was  not  appoirued.  The  meaning  of 
the  firft  of  thefe  queftions  is  greatly  ambiguous:  and  neither  of 
them  can  properly  be  anfwercd,  without  going  upon  that  infinite- 
ly abfurd  fuppofition,  that  we  know  the  whole  of  the  cafe.  And 
perhaps  the  very  inquiry,  -what  ^ivoidd  have  follcn.ved  if  God  had  not 
done  as  he  has,  may  have  in  it  fome  very  great  impropriety;  and 
ought  not  to  be  carried  on  any  further,  than  is  neceftary  to  help 
our  partial  and  inadequate  conceptions  of  things. 

ages 
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age;  that  even  moralifts  thought  the  pre- 
fent  flate  to  be  a  ftate  of  puiiilhment ;  and, 
what  might  be  added,  that  the  earth  our  ha- 
bitation has  the  appearances  of  being  a  ruin  : 
whoever,  I  fay,  will  confider  all  thefe,  and 
fome  other  obvious  things,  will  think  he  has 
little  reafon  to  objeft  againfl:  the  Scripture  ac- 
count, that  mankind  is  in  a  ftate  of  degrada- 
tion; aoainft  this  beins;  the  fact:  how  difficult 
foever  he  may  think  it  to  account  for,  or  even 
to  form  a  diftincl  conception  of  the  occaiions 
and  circumftances  of  it.  But  that  the  crime 
of  our  firft  parents  was  the  occafion  of  our 
being  placed  in  a  more  difadvantageous  condi- 
tion, is  a  thing  throughout  and  particularly 
analogous  to  what  we  lee,  in  the  daily  courle 
of  natural  Providence  ;  as  the  recoverv  of  the 
world  by  the  interpoiition  of  Chriflj  has  been 
fhewn  to  be  fo  in  general. 

VI.  The  particular  manner  in  which  Chrift 
interpofed  in  the  redemption  of  the  world, 
or  his  office  as  mediator^  in  the  largefl:  {qi\{q, 
between  God  and  jnan,  is  thus  reprefented  to 
us  in  the  Scripture.  He  is  the  light  of  the 
world' \  the  revealer  of  the  will  of  God  in  the 
mofl:  eminent  fenfe.  He  is  a  propitiatory  fa- 
crifice*^;  the  lamb  ofGod^'.  and,  as  he  volunta- 
rily offered  himfelf  up,  he  is  fliled  our  high- 
priefl"".  And,  which  feems  of  peculiar  weight, 
he  is  defcribed  beforehand  in  the  Old  Tefta- 


^  Joh.  i.  and  viii.  12.  ^  Rom.  iii.  25.  and  v.  11. 

I  Cor.  V.  7.  Eph.  V.  2.  1  Joh.  ii.  2.  Matth.  xxvi.  28. 
5  Joh.  i.  29,  36.  and  throughout  the  Book  of  Revelation. 
^  Throughout  the  Epidle  to  the  Hebrews, 
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ment,  under  the  fame  charaders  of  a  prieft, 
and  an  expiatory  vi6lim'.  And  whereas  it  is 
objeded,  that  all  this  is  merely  by  way  of  allu- 
lion  to  the  facrihces  of  the  Mofaick  Law,  the 
apoftle  on  the  contrary  affirms,  that  the  Law 
was  aJJiadoiv  of  good  things  to  come,  and  not  the 
very  image  of  the  things^:  2Ji\A\h2X  the  priefis 
that  offer  gifts  according  to  the  law — ferve  unto 
the  example  and Jliadow  of  heavenly  things,  as 
Mofes  IV as  admonijlied  of  God,  when  he  was  about 
to  make  the  tabernacle.  For  fee,  faith  he,  that 
thou  make  all  things  according  to  the  patternjltewed 
to  thee  in  the  mouni\  i.  e.  the  Levitical  priefthood 
was  a  fhadow  of  the  priefthood  of  Chrift;  in 
like  manner  as  the  tabernacle  made  by  Mofes, 
'  was  according  to  that  (hewed  him  in  the  mount. 
The  priefthood  of  Chrifl:,  and  the  tabernacle  in 
the  mount,  were  the  origrinals :  of  the  former 
of  which,  the  Levitical  priefthood  was  a  type; 
and  of  the  latter,  the  tabernacle  made  by  Mofes 
was  a  copy.  The  doftrine  of  this  epiftle  then 
plainly  is,  that  the  legal  facrifices  were  allufions 
to  the  great  and  final  atonement  to  be  made  by 
the  blood  of  Chriil ;  and  not  that  this  was  an 
allulion  to  thofe.  Nor  can  any  thino;  be  more 
exprels  or  determinate,  than  the  followmg  paf- 
fage.  //  is  not  pof/ible  that  the  blood  of  bulls  and 
of  goats  fiould  take  aivay  fm.  Wherefore  when  he 
comet  h  into  the  world,  he  faith,  fac  rife  e  and  of- 
fering, i.  e.  of  bulls  and  of  goats,  thou  woulde/i 

720t,  but  a  body  hcfl  thou  prepared  me Lp  I 

come  to  do  thy  will,  O  God By  which  will  we 

'  Ifai.  lili.  Dan,  ix.  24.     Pf.  ex.  4.  ^  Heb,  x.  i. 

^  Heb.  viii.  4,  5. 

are 
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are  fantiified^  through  the  offering  of  the  body  of 
Jefus  Chrijl  once  for  all"".  And  to  add  one  paf- 
lage  more  of  the  hke  kind :  Chr'ift  -was  once  of- 
fered to  bear  the  ftns  of  rna7iy\  and  unto  them  that 
lookfor  himjiiall  he  appear  the  fee  ond  time  ^  without 
fn\  i.  e.  without  bearing  fin,  as  he  did  at  his 
firil:  corning,  by  being  an  offering  for  it;  with- 
out having  our  iniquities  again  laid  upon  him, 

without  beinor  any  more  a  tin  offering;: tmio 

them  that  lookfor  hini  fiall  lie  appear  the  fccond 
time^  without  fm,  unto  falvation''.  Nor  do  the 
infpired  writers  at  all  confine  themfelves  to  this 
manner  of  fpeaking  concerning  the  fatisfaftion 
of  Chrifl ;  but  declare  an  efficacy  in  what  he 
did  and  fuffered  for  us,  additional  to  and  beyond 
mere  inflruflion,  example  and  government,  in 
great  variety  of  expreffion :  'T'hatfefusfioulddie 
for  that  nation  the  Jews  :  and  not  for  that  nation 
only,  but  that  alfo,  plainly  by  the  efficacy  of  his 
death,  he  fliould  gather  together  m  one,  the  chil- 
dren of  God  that  were  fcattered  abroad  '.  that  he 
fuffered  for  fins,  the  juf  for  the  unjufl'^ :  thsit  he 
gave  his  life,  himfelf  a  ranfom"^:  that  we  are 
bought,  bought  with  a  price' :  that  he  redeemed 
us  with  his  blood',  redeemed  us  from  the  curfe  of 
the  law  being  made  a  curfe  for  us':  that  he  is 
our  advocate,  inter ceffor  and  propitiation ' ;  that 
he  was  made  perfe^,  or  confummate,  through 
fufferings :  and  beijig  thus  made  perfeB,  he  became 
the  author  offalvation':  that  God  was  in  Chrif 

""  Heb.  X.  4,  5,  7,  9,  10.  "  Heb.  ix.  28.  ■"  Joh.  xi.  51,  52. 
■f  r  Pet.  iii.  18.  ^  Matth.  xx,  28.  Mark  x.  45.  i  Tim',  ii.  6. 
^  2  Pet.  ii.  I.     Rev,  xiv.  4.     j  Cor,  vi.  20.  *  i  Per.  i.  19. 

Rev.  V.  9.      Gal.  iii.  a  3..  *  Heb.  vii.  25.      i  Jori.  ii.  i,  2. 

"  Heb.  ii.  10  &  V.  9. 
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reconciling  the  world  to  himfelf,  by  the  death  of 
his  Son,  by  the  crofs ;  not  imputing  their  trefpafjes 
unto  them'' :  and  laftly,  that  through  death  he 
defrayed  him  that  had  the  power  of  death "".  Chrifl: 
then  having  thus  humbled  himfef  and  become 
obedient  to  death,  even  the  death  of  the  crofs ; 
God  alfo  hath  highly  exalted  him,  and  given  him 
a  name  which  is  above  every  name :  hath  given 
all  things  into  his  hands :  hath  committed  all  judg- 
ment unto  him',  that  all meti  fiould  honour  the  Son 
even  as  they  honour  the  Father  \  For,  worthy  is 
the  lamb  that  was  fain,  to  receive  power,  and 
riches,  and  wifiom,  and  frength,  and  honour, 
and  glory ^  and  blefjing.  And  every  creature 
which  is  in  heaven,  a?id  o?i  the  earth,  heard  I, 
faying,  Blefing,  and  honour,  and  glory,  and 
power,  be  unto  him  that  ftteth  upofi  tha  throne, 
and  unto  the  Lamb  for  ever  and  ever'^. 

Thefe  paflages  of  Scripture  feem  to  compre- 
hend and  exprefs  the  chief  parts  of  Chrift's 
office,  as  mediator  between  God  and  man,  fo 
far,  1  mean,  as  the  nature  of  this  his  office  is 
revealed ;  and  it  is  ufually  treated  of  by  divines 
under  three  heads. 

Firfi,  He  was,  by  way  of  eminence,  the 
Prophet :  that  Prophet  that  Jliall  come  into  the 
world^,  to  declare  the  divine  will.  He  pub- 
liflied  anew  the  law  of  nature,  which  men  had 
corrupted ;  and  the  very  knowledge  of  which, 

""  2  Cor.  V.  19,  Rom.  v.  lo.  Eph.  ii.  16.  ^  Heb.  ii.  14. 
See  alfo  a  remarkable  pafTage  in  the  Book  of  Job,  xxxiii.  24. 
y  Phil.  ii.  8,  9.  Joh.  iii.  35,  and  v.  22,  23.  ^  Rev.  v.  12,  13. 
'  Joh,  vi.  14.. 
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to  fome  degree,  was  loft  amon^  them.  He 
taught  mankind,  taught  us  authoritatively,-  to 
live  fob  erly^  righteoujly^  and  godly  in  this  prefent 
'world,  in  expe6lation  of  the  future  judgment 
of  God.  He  confirmed  the  tmth  of  this  moral 
fyftem  of  nature,  and  gave  us  additional  evi- 
dence of  it ;  the  evidence  of  teftimony  ^  He 
diftinftly  revealed  the  manner,  in  which  God 
would  he  worfhipped,  the  efficacy  of  repent- 
ance, and  the  rewards  and  puniihments  of  a 
future  life.  Thus  he  was  a  prophet  in  a  fenfe, 
in  which  no  other  ever  was.  To  w^hich  is  to 
be  added,  that  he  fet  us  a  perfe6l  example^  that 
^ve  Jliould follow  his  feps. 

Secondly,  He  has  a  kmgdom  which  is  not  of 
this  world.  He  founded  a  Church,  to  be  to 
mankind  a  ftanding:  memorial  of  relio;ion,  and 
invitation  to  it ;  which  he  promiled  to  be  with 
always  even  to  the  end.  He  exerciles  an  in- 
vilible  government  over  it,  himlelf,  and  by  his 
Spirit:  over  that  part  of  it,  .which  is  militant 
here  on  earth,  a  government  of  difcipline,  for 
the  perfe&ing  of  the  faints,  for  the  edify ifig  his 
body  :  till  zue  all  come  in  the  unity  of  the  fatth, 
and  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Son  of  God,  unto  a 
perfedi  man,  unto  the  meafure  of  the  fiature  of  the 
fulnefs  of  Chrifi" .  Of  this  Church,  all  perfons 
icattered  over  the  world,  who  live  in  obedience 
to  his  laws,  are  members.  For  thefe  he  is  gone 
to  prepare  a  place,  and  will  come  again  to  receive 
them  unto  himfelf  that  where  he  is,  there  they 
may  be  alfo ;  and  reign  with  him  for  ever  and 

•*  p.  171,   &c.  "^  Epli.  iv.  12,  13. 
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ever^:  and  likewife  to  take  vengeance  on  them 
that  know  not  God,  and  obey  not  his  goJpel\ 

Againfl:  thefe  parts  of  Chrift's  office,  I  find 
no  objedions,  but  what  are  fully  obviated  in 
the  beginning  of  this  Chapter. 

Lajlly,  Chrifl:  offered  himfelf  a  propitiator)^ 
facrifice,  and  made  atonement  for  the  fin$  of 
the  world  :  which  is  mentioned  lafl,  in  regard 
to   what  is  objected  againft   it.     Sacrifices  of 
expiation  were  commanded  the  Jews,  and  ob- 
tained amongft  moft  other  nations,  from  tradi- 
tion, whofe  original  probably  was  revelation. 
And  they  were  continually  repeated,  both  occa- 
fionally,  and  at  the  returns  of  ftated  times :  and 
made  up  great  part  of  the  external  religion  of 
mankind*     But  noiv  once  in  the  end  of  the  world 
Chriji  appeared  to  put  away  fn  by  the  fac  rife  e  of 
himff\     And  this  facrifice  was,  in  the  highefl 
degree"  and  with  the  moft  extenfive  influence,  of 
that  efficacy  for  obtaining  pardon  of  fin,  which 
the  heathens  m^ay  be  luppofed  to  have  thought 
their  facrifices  to  have  been,  and  which  the 
Jewifh  facrifices  really  vv'ere   in  fome  degree, 
and  with  regard  to  fome  perfons. 

How  and  in  what  particular  way  it  had  this 
efficacy,  there  are  not  wanting  perfons  who 
have  endeavoured  to  explain :  but  I  do  not  find 
that  the  Scripture  has  explained  it.  We  feem 
to  be  very  much  in  the  dark,  concerning  the 

■'   ^  Joh.  xiv.  2,  3.        Rev.  iii.  21  and  xi.  15.       ^  z  ThefT.  i.  8. 
^  Heb.  ix.  26. 
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manner  in  which  the  ancients  iinderftood  atone- 
ment to  be  made,  /.  e.  pardon  to  be  obtained 
by  iacrifices.  And  if  the  Scripture  has,  as 
furely  it  has,  left  this  matter  of  the  fatisfa^tion 
of  Chrift  myfterious,  left  fomevvhat  in  it  un- 
revealed,  all  conje6tures  about  it  muft  be,  if 
not  evidently  ablurd,  yet  at  leail:  uncertain. 
Nor  has  any  one  reafon  to  complain  for  want 
of  farther  information,  unlefs  he  can  (hew  his 
claim  to  it. 

Some  having  endeavoured  to  explain  the 
efficacy  of  what  Chrift  has  done  and  fuffered 
for  us,  beyond  what  the  Scripture  has  autho- 
rized :  others,  probably  becaufe  they  could  not 
explain  it,  have  been  for  taking  it  away,  and 
confinins:  his  office  as  redeemer  of  the  world  to 
his  inftrudion,  example  and  government  of  the 
church.  Whereas  the  dodrine  of  the  gol])el 
appears  to  be ;  not  only  that  he  taught  the  effi- 
cacy of  repentance,  but  rendered  it  of  the  efficacy 
which  it  is,  by  what  he  did  and  fuffered  for  us : 
that  he  obtained  for  us  the  benefit  of  havinsr 
our  repentance  accepted  unto  eternal  life  :  not 
only  that  he  revealed  to  fuiners,  that  they  were 
in  a  capacity  of  falvation,  and  how  they  might 
obtain  it;  but  moreover  that  he  put  them  into 
this  capacity  of  falvation,  by  what  he  did  and 
luffered  for  them;  put  us  into  a  capacity  of 
efcaping  future  puniffiment,  and  obtaining 
future  happinefs.  And  it  is  our  wifdom  thank- 
fully to  accept  the  benefit,  by  performing  the 
conditions,  upon  which  it  is  offered,  on  our 
part,  without  difputing  how  it  was  procured, 
on  his.     For, 

R  4  VII.  Since 
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VII.  Since  we  neither  know,  by  what  means 
puniftiment  in  a  future  ftate  would  have  fol- 
lowed wickednefs  in  this ;  nor  in  v/hat  manner 
it  would  have  been  infli6led,  had  it  not  been 
prevented;  nor  all  the  realbns  why  its  inflic- 
tion would  have  been  needful;  nor  the  parti- 
cular nature  of  that  ftate  of  happineis,  which 
Chrift  is  gone  to  prepare  for  his  dilciples:  and 
lince  we  are  ignorant  how  far  any  thing  which 
we  could  do,  would,  alone  and  of  itlelf,  have 
been  effectual  to  prevent  that  punifhment,  to 
which  we  were  obnoxious,  and  recover  that 
happinefs,  which  we  had  forfeited;  it  is  moil 
evident  we  are  not  judges,  antecedently  to  re- 
velation, whether  a  mediator  was  or  was  not 
neceffary,  to  obtain  thofe  ends :  to  prevent  That 
future  punifliment,  and  bring  mankind  to  the 
final  happinefs  of  their  nature.  And  for  the 
very  iame  realbns,  upon  fuppolition  of  the  ne- 
ceffity  of  a  mediator,  we  are  no  more  judges, 
antecedently  to  revelation,  of  the  whole  nature 
of  his  office,  or  the  feveral  parts  of  which  it 
confifls;  of  what  was  fit  and  requilite  to  be  af- 
figned  him,  in  order  to  accomplifh  the  ends  of 
divine  Providence  in  the  appointment.  And 
from  hence  it  follows,  that  to  objeft  againft  the 
expediency  or  ufefulnefs  of  particular  things, 
revealed  to  have  been  done  or  fuffered  by  him, 
becaufe  we  do  not  fee  how  they  were  conducive 
to  thofe  ends,  is  highly  abfurd.  Yet  nothing 
is  more  common  to  be  met  with,  than  this  ab- 
furditv.  But  if  it  be  acknowledc:ed  beforehand, 
that  we  are  not  judges  in  the  calc,  it  is  evident 
that  no  ob'iedion  can,  with  any  (hadow  of  rea- 
fon,  be   urged  againil  any  particular  part  of 

Chriil'3 
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Chrifl's  mediatorial  office  revealed  in  Scripture, 
till  it  can  be  fhewn  politively,  not  to  be  requilite 
or  conducive  to  the  ends  propoied  to  be  accora- 
plifhed ;  or  that  it  is  in  itlelf  unrealbnable. 

And  there  is  one  obie61ion  made  againU:  tiic 
latisfadion  of  Chrid:,  which  looks  to  be  of  this 
pofitive  kind:  that  the  do6l"rine  of  his  being 
appointed  to  liiffer  for  the  fins  of  the  world, 
reprefents  God  as  being  indifferent  whether  he 
puniflied  the  innocent  or  the  guilty.  Now  from 
the  foregoing  obiervations  we  may  fee  the  ex- 
treme flightnels  of  ail  llich  objections;  and 
(though  it  is  moft  certain  all  who  make  them 
do  not  lee  the  conlequence)  that  they  conclude 
altogether  as  much,  againft  God's  whole  ori- 
ginal conflitution  of  nature,  and  the  whole 
daily  courfe  of  divine  Providence,  in  the  go- 
vernment of  the  v/orld,  /.  e.  ao-ainft  the  whole 
fcheme  of  Theifm  and  the  whole  notion  of  re- 
liction; as  as^ainft  Chriftianitv.  For  the  world 
is  a  conftitution  or  fyfliem,  whofe  parts  have 
a  mutual  reference  to  each  other :  and  there  is 
a  Ichcm^e  of  things  gradually  carrying  on,  called 
the  courfe  of  nature,  to  the  carrying  on  of 
which,  God  has  appointed  us,  in  various  v»'ays, 
to  contribute.  And  when,  in  the  daily  courfe 
of  natural  providence,  it  is  appointed  that  in- 
nocent people  fliould  fuffer  for  the  faults  of  the 
guilty,  this  is  liable  to  the  very  fame  objection, 
as  the  infrance  wo.  are  now  coniidering.  The 
infinitely  greater  importance  of  that  appoint- 
ment of  Chriftianity  which  is  objected  ai^uMifi, 
does  not  hinder  but  it  maybe,  as  itplainl}-  is, 
an  appointment  of  the  very  fame  kind,  w'^h. 

what 
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what  the  world  afFords  us  daily  examples  of. 
Nay  if  there  were  any  force  at  all  in  the  ob- 
je6tion,  it  would  be  ftrongery  in  one  refpe6t, 
againll:  natural  providence,  than  againft  Chrif- 
tianity :  becaufe  under  the  form&r,  we  are  in 
many  cafes  commanded,  and  even  necefiitated 
whether  we  will  or  no,  to  fuffer  for  the  faults 
of  others;  whereas  the  fufferings  of  Chrift  were 
voluntary.  The  world's  being  under  the  righ- 
teous government  of  God,  does  indeed  imply, 
that  finally  and  upon  the  whole  every  one  fhall 
receive  according  to  his  perfona^.  deferts :  and 
the  general  do6lrine  of  the  whole  Scripture  is, 
that  this  ihall  be  the  completion  of  the  divine 
government.  But  during  the  progrefs,  and,  for 
ought  we  know,  even  in  order  to  the  comple- 
tion of  this  moral  fcheme,  vicarious  punifli- 
ments  may  be  fit,  and  ablblutely  neceifary.  Men 
by  their  follies  run  themfelves  into  extreme 
diftrefs ;  into  difficulties  which  would  be  ablb- 
lutely fatal  to  them,  were  it  not  for  the  inter- 
pofition  and  affiftance  of  others.  God  com- 
mands by  the  law  of  nature,  that  we  afford 
them  this  affiftance,  in  many  cafes  where  we 
cannot  do  it  without  very  great  pains,  and  la- 
bour, and  fufferings  to  ourfelves.  And  we  fee 
in  v/hat  variety  of  ways,  one  perfon's  fufferings 
contribute  to  the  relief  of  another:  and  how, 
or  by  what  particular  means,  this  comes  to  pafs 
or  follows,  from  the  conftitution  and  laws  of 
nature,  v/hich  come  under  our  notice:  and, 
being  familiarized  to  it,  men  are  not  fhocked 
with  it.  So  that  the  reaibn  of  their  infifling 
upon  obje61:ions  of  the  foregoing  kind  againfl 
the  fatisfadion  of  Chrift,  is,  either  that  they 
6  do 
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do  not  confider  God's  fettled  and  uniform  ap- 
pointments as  his  appointments  at  all;  or  elfe, 
they  forget  that  vicarious  punifhment  is  a  pro- 
vidential appointment   of  every  day's  experi- 
ence :  and  then,  from  their  being  unacquainted 
with  the  more  general  laws  of  nature  or  divine 
government  over  the  world,  and  not  feeing  how 
the  fufferin2;s  of  Chrifl  could  contribute  to  the 
redemption  of  it,  unlefs  by  arbitrary  and  tyran- 
nical will ;  they  conclude  his   fufferings  could 
not  contri])ute   to   it   any   other   way.       And 
yet,  what  has  been  often  alledged  in  juftifica- 
tion  of  this  do(51:rine,    even  from  the  apparent 
natural  tendency  of  this  method  of  our  redemp- 
tion ;  its  tendency  to  vindicate  the  authority  of 
God's  laws,  and  deter  his  creatures  from  fin; 
this  has  never  yet  been  anfwered,  and  is  I  think 
plainly  unanfwerable :  though  I  am  far  from 
thinking  it  an  account  of  the  whole  of  the  cafe. 
But  without  taking:  this  into  confideration,   it 
abundantly  appears,  from  the  obfervations  above 
miade,  that  this  obje6tion  is,  not  an  obje6lion 
againfl:  Chriftianity,  but  againft  the  whole  ge- 
neral conftitution  of  nature.     And  if  it  were 
to  be  confidered  as  an  objection  againft  Chrii- 
tianitv,  or  confidering  it  as  it  is,  an  objeftion 
againft  the  conftitution  of  nature;  it  amounts 
to  no  more  in  conclufion  than  this,  that  a  di- 
vine appointment  cannot  be  neceflary  or  expe- 
dient, becaufe  the  obje61:or  does  not  difcern  it 
tobefo:  thouo-h  he  muft  own  that  the  nature 
of  the  cafe  is  fuch,  as  renders  him  uncapable  of 
judging,  whether  it  be  lb  or  not;  or  of  feeing 
it  to  be  neceflary,  though  it  were  lb. 

It 
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It  is  indeed  a  matter  of  great  patience  to 
reafonable  men,  to  find  people  arguing  in  this 
manner:     obje61ing    againft  the  credibility  of 
fiich  particular  things   revealed   in  Scripture, 
that  they  do  not  fee  the  neceflity  or  expediency 
of  them.     For  though  it  is  highly  right,  and 
the  moft  pious  exercife  of  our  underftanding, 
to  enquire  with   due  reverence  into  the  ends 
and  reafbns  of  God's  difpenfations:  yet  when 
thoie  reafons  are  concealed,  to  argue  from  our 
ignorance,  that  fuch  difpenfations   cannot  be 
from  God,  is  infinitely  abfurd.     The  prefump- 
tion  of  tliis  kind  of  objedions,  feems  almoft  loft 
in  the  folly  of  them.     And  the  folly  of  them  is 
jet  greater,  when  they  are  urged,  as  ufually  they 
are,  againft  things  in  Chriftianity  analogous  or 
like  to  thole  natural  dilpenfations  of  Providence, 
which  are  matter  of  experience.  Let  reafon  be 
kept  to :    and  if  any  part  of  the  Scripture  ac- 
count of  the  redemption  of  the  world  by  Chrift, 
can  be  fiicwn  to  be  really  contrary  to  it,  let  the 
Scripture,  in  the  name  of  God,  be  given  up  : 
but  let  not  fuch  poor  creatures  as  we,  go  on 
objecting  againft  an  infinite  fcheme,  that  we  do 
not  fee  the  neceffity  or  ufefulnefs  of  all  its  parts, 
and  call  this  reafoning;  and,  which  ftill  farther 
heightens  the  ablurdity  in  the  prefent  cafe,  parts 
which  \s^e  are  not  aiiively  concerned  in.     For 
it  may  be  worth  mentioning:, 

Lajtiy,  That  not  only  the  reafon  of  the  thing, 
but  the  whole  analogy  of  nature,  fhould  teach 
us,  not  to  expe61  to  have  the  like  information 
concerning  the  divine  conducfl,  as  concerning 
our  own  duty.    God  inftrucls  us  by  experience, 

(for 
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(for  it  is  not  reafon,  but  experience  which  in- 
ftrnds  ns)  what  good  or  bad  confequences  will 
follow  from  our  adina:  in  liich  and  fuch  man- 
ners:  and  by  this  he  direds  us,  how  we  are  to 
behave  ourfelves.  But,  though  we  are  fuiiici- 
cntly  inll:ru6led  for  the  common  purpofes  of 
life :  yet  it  is  but  an  almoil  infinitely  linall  part 
of  natural  providence,  which  we  are  at  all  let 
into.  The  cafe  is  the  fame  vvitJi  regard  to  re- 
velation. The  dotfrine  of  a  mediator  between 
God  and  man,  againfl:  which  it  is  obje6i:ed,  that 
the  expediency  of  fonie  things  in  it  is  not  under- 
ftood,  relates  only  to  what  was  done  on  God's 
part  in  the  appointment,  and  on  the  Mediator's 
in  the  execution  of  it.  For  what  is  required  of 
us,  in  confequence  of  this  gracious  diipeniation, 
is  another  fubjeit,  in  \\  hich  none  can  complain 
for  want  of  information.  The  conflitution  of 
the  world,  and  God's  natural  government  over 
it,  is  all  myftery,  as  much  as  the  Chriif  ian  dil- 
penfation.  Yet  under  the  firft,  he  has  given 
men  all  things  pertaining  to  lifs;  and  under 
the  other,  all  things  pertaining  unto  godliiieis. 
And  it  may  be  added,  that  there  is  nothing 
hard  to  be  accounted  for  in  any  of  the  common 
precepts  of  Chriif  ianity :  though  if  there  were, 
furely,  a  divine  command  is  abundantly  fulti- 
cient  to  lav  us  under  the  ilrono^efr  oblio-ations 
to  obedience.  But  the  faci  is,  that  the  realons 
of  all  the  Chriftian  precepts  are  evident.  Po- 
fitivelnjflitutions  are  manifeftly  neceffarytolceep 
up  and  propagate  religion  amongil:  mankind. 
And  our  duty  to  Chriif,  the  internal  and  ex- 
ternal  worlhip  of  him;  this  part  of  the  religion 
of  the  Golpel,  maAifcflly  anies  out  of  what  he 

has 
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has  done  and  fufFered,  his  authority  and  domi- 
nion, and  the  relation,  which  he  is  revealed  to 
fland  in  to  us  ^ 


CHAP.     VI. 

Of  the  Want  of  Univerfality  in  Revelation :  and 
of  the  fuppofed  Deficiency  in  the  Proof  of  it. 

IT  has  been  thought  by  fome  perfons,  that  if 
the  evidence  of  revelation  appears  doubtful, 
this  itfelf  turns  into  a  pofitive  argument  againft 
it:  becaufe  it  cannot  be  fuppofed,  that,  if  it 
were  true,  it  would  be  left  to  fubiifl:  upon 
doubtful  evidence.  And  the  objeftion  aganift 
revelation  from  its  not  being  univerfal,  is  often 
infifted  upon  as  of  great  weight. 

Now  the  weaknefs  of  thefe  opinions  may  be 
fliewn,  by  obferving  the  fuppofitions  on  which 
they  are  founded :  which  are  really  fuch  as 
thefe;  that  it  cannot  be  thought  God  would 
have  beftowed  any  favour  at  all  upon  us,  unlefs 
in  the  degree,  which,  v^e  think,  he  might,  and 
which,  we  imagine,  v/ould  be  moft  to  our  par- 
ticular advantage;  and  alfo  that  it  cannot  be 
thought  he  would  bellow  a  favour  upon  any, 
unlels  he  beftowed  the  fame  upon  all :  fuppoli- 
tions  which  we  find  contradi6ted,  not  by  a  i^w 
inftances  in  God's  natural  government  of  the 
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world,  but  by  the  general  analogy  of  nature 
together. 

Perlbns  who  fpeak  of  the  evidence  of  religion 
as  doubtful,  and  of  this  fuppoled  doubtfulnefs 
as  a  j3ofitive  argument  againft  it,  iliould  be  put 
upon  confidering,  what  that  evidence  indeed  is, 
which  they  a6t  upon  with  regard  to  their  tem- 
poral interefts.  For,  it  is  not  only  extremely 
difficult,  but,  in  manv  caies,  abfolutely  impoi- 
fible,  to  balance  pleafure  and  pain,  latisfac^ion 
and  uneafinefs,  {q  as  to  be  able  to  fay,  on  which 
lide  the  overplus  is.  There  are  the  like  diffi- 
culties and  impoflibilities  in  making  the  due 
allowances,  for  a  change  of  temper  and  tafte, 
for  fatiety,  difgufts,  ill  health:  any  of  which 
render  men  incapable  of  enjoying,  after  they 
have  obtained,  what  they  molf  eagerly  defired. 
Numberlels  too  are  the  accidents,  befides  that 
one  of  untimely  death,  which  may  even  pro- 
bably difappoint  the  beft  concerted  fchemes: 
and  ftrong  objetlions  are  often  feen  to  He 
againft  them,  not  to  be  rem.o\'ed  or  anfwered, 
but  which  feem  overbalanced  by  reafons  on  the 
other  fide ;  fo  as  that  the  certain  difficulties  and 
dangers  of  the  purfuit  are,  by  every  one,  thought 
juftly  difregarded,  upon  account  of  the  appear- 
ing greater  advantages  in  cafe  of  iuccefs,  though 
there  be  but  little  probability  of  it.  Lailly, 
every  one  obferves  our  liablenefs,  if  we  be  not 
upon  our  guard,  to  be  deceived  by  the  falfliood 
of  men,  and  the  falfe  appearances  of  things: 
and  this  danger  mufl  be  greatly  increafed,  if 
there  be  a  ftrong  bias  within,  fuppofe  from  in- 
dulged paffion,  to  favour  the  deceit.     Hence 
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arifes  that  great  uncertainty  and  doubtfulnefs  of 
proof,  wherein  our  temporal  interefl  really  con- 
lifts  ;  what  are  the  moll:  probable  means  of  at- 
taining it;  and  whether  thoie  means  will  even- 
tually be  fuccefsful.  And  numberlefs  inftances 
there  are,  in  tlie  daily  courfe  of  life,  in  which 
all  men  think  it  reaionable  to  engage  in  pur- 
iliits,  though  the  probability  is  greatly  againft 
fucceeding;  and  to  make  luch  provifion  for 
themfelves,  as  it  is  fuppofeable  they  may  have 
occalion  for,  though  the  plain  acknowledged 
probability  is,  that  they  never  fliall.  Then  thofe 
who  think  the  obje61ion  againll:  revelation, from 
its  ligliL  not  being  univerfal,  to  be  of  weight, 
fliould  obferve,  that  the  Author  of  Nature,  in 
numberlefs  inftances,  beflows  That  upon  fome, 
which  he  does  not  upon  others,  who  feem 
equally  to  (land  in  need  of  it.  Indeed  he  ap- 
pears to  beftow  all  his  gifts  with  the  moft  pro- 
miicuous  variety  among  creatures  of  .the  lame 
ipecies :  health  and  ftrength,  capacities  of  pru- 
dence and  of  knowledge,  means  of  improve- 
ment, riches,  and  all  external  advantages.  And 
as  there  are  not  any  two  men  found,  of  exa^lly 
like  fliape  and  features :  lb  it  is  probable  there 
are  not  any  two,  of  an  exLiftly  like  conflitution, 
temper  and  iituation,  with  regard  to  the  goods 
and  evils  of  life.  Yet,  notwithflanding  thefe 
uncertainties  and  varieties,  God  does  exercife  a 
natural  government  over  the  world:  and  there 
is  fuch  a  thing  as  a  prudent  and  imprudent  in- 
ilitution  of  life,  with  regard  to  our  health  and 
our  affairs,  under  that  his  natural  s:overnment. 
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As  neither  the  Jewifh  nor  Chriftian  revela- 
tion have  been  univerlal;  and  as  they  have 
been  afforded  to  a  greater  or  lefs  part  of  the 
world,  at  different  times ;  fo  likewile  at  diffe- 
rent times,  both  revelations  hav^e  had  different 
degrees  of  evidence.  The  Jews  who  lived 
during  the  fucceflion  of  prophets,  that  is,  from 
Mofes  till  after  the  Captivity,  had  higher  evi- 
dence of  the  truth  of  their  religion,  than  thofe 
had,  who  lived  in  the  interval  between  the  lafl 
mentioned  period,  and  the  coming  of  Chrift. 
And  the  firfl:  Chriftians  had  higher  evidence 
of  the  miracles  wrought  in  atteflation  of 
Chriflianitv,  than  what  we  have  now.  They 
had  alfo  a  ftrong  prellimptive  proof  of  the  truth 
of  it,  perhaps  of  much  greater  force,  in  way  of 
argument,  than  many  think,  of  which  we  have 
very  little  remaining;  I  mean  the  prefumptive 
proof  of  its  truth,  from  the  influence  which  it 
had  upon  the  lives  of  the  generality  of  its  pro- 
feffors.  And  we,  or  future  ages,  may  poffibly 
have  a  proof  of  it,  which  they  could  not  have, 
from  the  conformity  between  the  prophetick 
hiftory,  and  the  ftate  of  the  world  and  of  Chrif- 
tianity.  And  farther:  if  we  were  to  fuppofe 
the  evidence,  which  fome  have  of  religion,  to 
amount  to  little  more,  than  feeing  that  it  may 
be  true;  but  that  they  remain  in  great  doubts 
and  uncertainties  about  both  its  evidence  and 
its  nature,  and  great  perplexities  concerning 
the  rule  of  life :  others  to  have  a  full  convic- 
tion of  the  truth  of  religion,  with  a  diflindt 
knowledge  of  their  duty;  and-  others  leverally 
to  have  all  the  intermediate  degrees  of  religious 
light  and  evidence,  which  lie  between  thefef 

two if  we  put  the  cafe,  that  foj  tlie  pre- 
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fent,  it  was  intended,  revelation  fhonld  be  no 
more  tlian  a  fmall  light,  in  the  midft  of  a  world 
greatly  overfpread,  notwithftanding  it,  with  ig- 
norance and  darknefs :  that  certain  glimmer- 
ings of  this  light  Ihouid  extend,  and  be  dire61:ed, 
to  remote  diftances,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  that 
thole  who  really  partook  of  it,  fhould  not  difcern 
from  whence  it  oi-iginally  came:  that  fome  in 
a  nearer  iituation  to  it,  flionld  have  its  light 
oblcured,  and,  in  different  ways  and  degrees, 
intercepted:  and  that  others  Ihould  be  placed 
within  its  clearer  influence,  and  be  much  more 
enlivened,  cheared  and  direfted  by  it;  but  yet 
that  even  to  thele,  it  Ihould  be  no  more  than  a 
light  Jliin'mg  in  a  dark  place:  all  this  would  be 
perfectly  uniform  and  of  a  piece  with  the  con- 
duct of  Providence,  in  the  diflribution  of  its 
other  blefiings.  If  the  fa6t  of  the  cale  really 
were,  that  Ibme  have  received  no  light  at  all 
from  the  Scripture ;  as  many  ages  and  coun- 
tries in  the  heathen  world:  that  others,  though 
they  have,  by  means  of  it,  had  eiTential  or 
natural  religion  enforced  upon  their  confciences, 
yet  have  never  had  the  genuine  Scripture-reve- 
lation, with  its  real  evidence,  propofed  to  their 
ponfideration ;  and  the  antient  Perjtans  and  mo- 
dern Mahometans^  may  poffibly  be  inflances  of 
people  in  a  iituation  fomewhat  like  to  this: 
that  others,  though  they  have  had  the  Scripture 
laid  before  them  as  of  divine  revelation,  yet 
have  had  it  with  the  lyflem  and  evidence  of 
Chriftianity  fo  interpolated,  the  fyllem  lb  cor- 
rupted, the  evidence  fo  blended  with  falfe  mi- 
racles, as  to  leave  the  mind  in  the  utmofl 
doubtfulnels  and  uncertainty  about  the  whole; 
which  may  be  the  fiate  of  ibme  thoughtful 
•■^'  -v-  men, 
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men,  in  moft  of  thofe  nations  who  call  them- 
lelves  Chriftian:  and  laftly,  that  others  have 
had  Chriflianity  offered  to  them  in  its  genuine 
fimphcity,  and  with  its  proper  evidence,  as 
perlbns  in  countries  and  churches  of  civil  and 
of  chriftian  liberty;  but  however  that  even 
thefe  perfons  are  left  in  great  ignorance  in 
many  refpe6ls,  and  have  by  no  means  light 
p-fforded  them  enough  to  fatisfy  their  curiofity, 
but  only  to  regulate  their  life,  to  teach  them 
their  duty,  and  encourage  them  in  the  careful 
difcharge  of  it :  I  fay,  if  we  were  to  liappoie 
this  Ibmewhat  of  a  general  true  account  of  the 
degrees  of  moral  and  religious  lio-lit  and  evi- 
dence,  which  were  intended  to  be  afforded 
mankind,  and  of  what  has  aftuallv  been  and  is 
their  fituation,  in  their  moral  and  religious  ca- 
pacity; there  would  be  nothing  in  all  this  igno- 
rance, doubtfuinefs  and  uncertainty,  in  all  thefe 
varieties,  and  fuppofed  difadvantages  of  fome 
in  compariibn  of  others,  relpefting  religion, 
but  may  be  paralleled  by  manifefl:  analogies  in 
the  natural  difpenfations  of  Providence  at  j^re- 
fent,  and  conlidering  ourlelves  merely  in  our 
temporal  capacity. 

Nor  is  there  any  thing  fhocking  in  all  this, 
or  which  would  leem  to  bear  hard  upon  the 
moral  adminiftratlon  in  nature,  if  we  would 
really  keep  in  mind,  that  every  one  fhall  be 
dealt  equitably  with:  inftead  of  forgetting  this, 
or  explaining  it  away,  after  it  is  acknowledged 
in  words.  All  fiiadow  of  injuftice,  and  indeed 
all  harfh  appearances,  in  this  various  oeconomy 
of  Providence,  would  be  loft;  if  we  weiuld 
keep  in  muid,  that  every  merciful  allowance 
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(hall  be  made,  and  no  more  be  required  of  any 
one,  than  what  might  have  been  equitably  ex- 
pe6led  of  him,  from  the  circumftances  in  which 
he  was  placed ;  and  not  what  might  have  been 
expefted,  had  he  ]}cen  placed  in  other  circum- 
ftances: i.e.  in  Scripture  language,  that  every 
man  fhall  be  accepted  according  to  what  he  had, 
not  according  to  what  he  had  not''.  This  how- 
ever doth  not  by  any  means  imply,  that  all  per- 
sons condition  here,  is  equally  advantageous  with 
refpe^t  to  futurity.  And  Providence's  defign- 
ing  to  place  fome  in  greater  darknefs  with  re- 
fpe6l  to  religious  knowledge,  is  no  more  a  rea- 
fon  why  they  fhould  not  endeavour  to  get  out 
of  that  darknefs,  and  others  to  bring  them  out 
of  it;  than  why  ignorant  and  flow  people  in 
matters  of  other  knowledge,  fliould  not  endea- 
vour to  learn,  or  ihould  not  be  inftru^ted. 

It  is  not  unreafonable  to  flippofe,  that  the 
fame  wife  and  good  principle,  whatever  it  was, 
which  difJ3ofed  the  Author  of  nature  to  make 
different  kinds  and  orders  of  creatures,  difpofed 
him  alfo  to  place  creatures  of  like  kinds,  in 
different  fituations:  and  that  the  fame  principle 
which  dif})oled  him  to  make  creatures  of  dif- 
ferent m^oral  capacities,  dilpofed  him  alfo  to 
j)lace  creatures  of  like  moral  capacities,  in  dif- 
ferent religious  fituations;  and  even  the  fame 
creatures,  in  different  periods  of  their  being* 
And  the  account  or  realbn  of  this,  is  alfo  moil 
probably  the  account,  why  the  conftitution  of 
thinfrs  is  fuch,  as  that  creatures  of  moral  na- 
tures   or  capacities,  for  a  confiderable  part  of 
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that  duration  in  which  they  are  living  agents, 
are  not  at  all  fubje6ls  of  morality  and  religion; 
but  grow  up  to  be  fo,  and  grow  up  to  be  {o 
more  and  more,  gradually  from  childhood  to 


mature  age. 


What,  in  particular,  is  the  account  or  rea- 
-fonofthefe  things,  we  muft  be  greatly  in  the 
dark,  were  it  only  that  we  know  lo  very  little 
even  of  our  own  cale.     Our  prefent  flate  may 
poffibly  be  the  conlequence  of  fomewhat  paft, 
which  we  are  wholly  ignorant  of:  as  it  has  a 
reference  to  fomewhat  to  come,  of  which  we 
know  fcarce  any  more  than  is  neceflary  for 
pra(5lice.     A  fyfiem  or  conflitution,  in  its  no- 
tion, implies  variety;   and  fo  complicated  an 
one  as  this  world,  very  great  variety.     So  that 
were  revelation  univerfal,  yet  from  men's  dif- 
ferent capacities  of  underftanding,  from  the  dif- 
ferent lengths  of  their  lives,  their  different  edu- 
cations and  other  external  circumflances,  and 
from  their  difference  of  temper  and  bodily  con- 
ftitution;    their  religious  iituations  would  be 
widely  different,  and  the  difadvantage  of  fome 
in  comparifon  of  others,  perhaps,  altogether  as 
much  as  at  prelent.     And  the  true  account, 
whatever  it  be,  why  mankind  or  fuch  a  part  of 
manknid  are  placed  in  this  condition  of  igno- 
rance, muft  be  fuppoied  alio  the  true  account 
of  our  farther  ignorance,  in   not  knowing  the 
reafons,  why,  or  whence  it  is,  that  they  are 
placed  in  this  condition.     But   the  following 
pra6lical  reflections  may  deferve   the  ferious 
confideration  of  thofe  perfons,  who  think  the 
^ircumftances  of  mankind  or   their  own,   in 
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the  forementioned  ref|3e6ls,  a  ground  of  com- 
plaint. 

Firfi^  The  evidence  of  reUgion  not  appear- 
ing obvious,  may  ponfiitute  one  particular  part 
of  feme  men's  trial  in  the  religious  fenfe:  as  it 
gives  fcope,  for  a  virtuous  exercife,  or  vicious 
negle6l  of  their  underftanding,  in  examining  or 
not  examining  into  that  evidence.  There  feems 
no  pofiible  reafon  to  be  given,  why  we  may 
not  be  in  a  ftate  of  moral  probation,  with  re- 
gard to  the  exercife  of  our  underftanding  upon 
the  fa bjeifl  of  religion,  as  we  are  with  regard 
to  our  behaviour  in  common  affairs.  The  for- 
mer is  as  much  a  thing  within  our  power  and 
choice,  as  the  latter.  And  I  fuppole  it  is  to 
be  laid  down  for  certain,  that  the  fame  cha- 
ra61er,  the  fame  inward  principle,  which,  after 
a  man  is  convinced  of  the  truth  of  religion, 
renders  him  obedient  to  the  precepts  of  it, 
would,  were  he  not  thus  convinced,  fet  him 
about  an  examination  of  it,  upon  its  fyftem 
and  evidence  being  offered  to  his  thoughts: 
and  that  in  the  latter  ftate,  his  examination 
would  be  with  an  im-partiality,  ferioufnefs,  and 
{blicitude,  proportionable  to  what  his  obedience 
js  in  the  former.  And  as  inattention,  negli- 
gence, want  of  all  ierious  concern,  about  a 
matter  of  fuch  a  nature  and  fuch  importance, 
when  offered  to  men's  confideration,  is,  before 
a  dill:in61:  convi6i:ion  of  its  truth,  as  real  im- 
moral depravity  and  diffolutenefs;  as  negle6l 
of  religious  pradice  after  fuch  convi6i:ion :  fo 
active  lolicitude  about  it,  and  fair  impartial 
confideration  of  its  evidence  before  fuch  con- 
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virion,  is  as  really  an  exercife  of  a  morally 
right  temper;  as  is  religious  pra6lice  after. 
Thus,  that  religion  is  not  intuitively  true,  but 
a  matter  of  deduclion  and  inference;  that  a 
conviftion  of  its  truth  is  not  forced  upon  every 
one,  but  left  to  be,  by  fome,  coUeded  with 
heedful  attention  to  premifes;  this  as  much 
confiitutes  religious  probation,  as  much  affords 
(inhere,  fcope,  opportunity,  for  right  and  wrong 
behaviour,  as  any  thing  whatever  does.  And 
their  manner  of  treating  this  fubjed:  when  laid 
before  them,  fliews  what  is  in  their  heart,  and 
is  an  exertion  of  it. 

Secondly^  It  appears  to  be  a  thing  as  evident, 
thouG-h  it  is  not  io  much  attended  to,  that  if 
upon  confideration  of  religion,  the  evidence  of 
it  Ihould  feem  to  anv  perlbns  doubtful,  in  the 
highelf  fuppofeable  degree;  even  this  doubtful 
evidence  will,  however, -put  them  into  a  gejie- 
ral  fiate  of  probation  in  the  moral  and  religious 
fenle.  For,  fuppofe  a  man  to  be  really  in 
doubt,  whether  fuch  a  perfon  had  not  done 
him  the  greateft  favour;  or,  whether  his  whole 
temporal  intereft  did  not  depend  upon  that 
perfon:  no  one,  who  had  any  lenfe  of  gratitude 
and  of  prudence,  could  poffibly  confider  himlelf 
in  the  fame  fituation  with  regard  to  fuch  per- 
fon, as  if  he  had  no  fuch  doubt.  In  truth,  it 
is  as  juO:  to  fay,  that  certainty  and  doubt  are 
the  fame;  as  to  fay,  the  (ituations  now  men- 
tioned, would  leave  a  man  as  entirely  at  liberty 
in  point  of  gratitude  or  prudence,  as  he  would 
be,  were  he  certain  he  had  received  no  favour 
from  fuch  perfon,  or  that  he  no  way  depended 
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upon  him.     And  thus,  though  the  evidence  of 
rehgion  which  is  afforded  to  fome  men,  ihould 
be  httle  more  than  that  they  are  given  to  fee, 
the  lyflem  of  Chriftianity,  or  rehgion  in  gene- 
ral, to  be  luppofeable  and  credible ;  this  ought 
in  all  realbn  to  beget  a  ferious  pra6tical  appre- 
heniion,  that  it  may  be  true.     And  even  this 
will  afford   matter   of  exercife,    for  religious 
fuf})enle  and  deliberation,  for  moral  refolution 
and  felf-government;  becaufe  the  apprehenfion 
that  religion  may  be  ti'ue,  does  as  really  lay 
men  under  obligations,  as  a  full  convi6tion  that 
it  is  true.  It  gives  occafion  and  motives  to  cout 
fider  farther  the  important  fubjeft;  to  preferve 
attentively  upon  their  minds,  a  general  implicit 
{q\\{q  that  they  may  be  under  divine  moral  go-? 
vernment,  an  awful  folicitude  about  religion 
whether  natural  or  revealed.     Such  apprehen- 
fion ought  to  turn  men's  eyes  to  every  degree 
of  new  light  which  may  be  had,  from  whatever 
fide  it  gomes;  and  induce  them  to  refrain,  in 
the  meaji  time,  from  all  immoralities,  and  live 
in  the  conlcientious  pradice  of  every  common 
virtue.     Efj:ecially  are  they  bound  to  keep  at 
the  greatefl  diflance  from  all  diffohite  profane- 
nefs;  for  this  the  very  nature  of  the  cafe  for^ 
bids;  and   to  treat  with  highefl  reverence   a 
matter,  upon  which  their  own  whole  interefl 
and  being,  and  the  fate  of  nature  depends.  This 
behaviour,  and  an  a6tive  endeavour  to  main- 
tain within  themlelves  this  temper,  is  the  bu- 
finefs,  the  duty,  and  the  wifdom  of  thofe  per- 
fons,  who  complain  of  the  doubtfulnefs  of  re- 
ligion :  is  what  they  are  under  the  mofl  proper 
obligations  to.     And  fuch  behaviour  is  an  ex- 
ertion 
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ertioii  of,  and  has  a  tendency  to  improve  in 
them,  that  charafter,  which  the  pra61ice  of  all 
the  feveral  duties  of  religion,  from  a  full  con- 
vidtion  of  its  truth,  is  an  exertion  of,  and  has  a 
tendency  to  improve  in  others :  others,  I  fay,  to 
whom  God  has  afforded  fuch  conviftion.  Nav, 
confidcring  the  infinite  importance  of  religion, 
revealed  as  well  as  natural,  I  think  it  may  be 
faid  in  general,  that  v/hoever  will  weigh  the 
matter  thoroughly  may  fee,  there  is  not  near  fo 
much  difference,  as  is  commonly  imagined,  be- 
tween what  ought  in  reaionto  be  the  rule  of  life, 
to  thofe  perfons  who  are  fully  convinced  of  its 
truth,  and  to  thbfe  who  have  only  a  lerious 
doubting  apprehenfion,  that  it  may  be  true. 
Their  hopes,  and  fears,  and  obligations,  will 
be  in  various  degrees:  but,  as  the  lubje6l:-mat- 
ter  of  their  hopes  and  fears  is  the  fame ;  lo  the 
lubje61:-matter  of  their  obligations,  what  they 
are  bound  to  do  and  to  refrain  from,  is  not  lo 
very  unlike. 

It  is  to  be  obferved  farther,  that,  from  a  cha- 
ra6fer  of  underflanding,  or  a  iituation  of  influ- 
ence in  the  world,  lome  perfons  have  it  in 
their  power  to  do  infinitely  more  harm  or  good, 
by  fetting  an  example  of  profanenefs  and  avow- 
ed difregard  to  all  religion,  or,  on  the  contrary, 
of  a  lerious,  though  perhaps  doubting,  appre- 
henfion of  its  truth,  and  of  a  reverend  regard 
to  it  under  this  doubtfulnefs ;  than  they  can  do, 
by  affing  well  or  ill  in  all  the  common  inter- 
courles  amongfl  mankind.  And  confequently 
they  are  mofl  highly  accountable  for  a  beha- 
viour, which,  they  may  eaiily  forefee,  is  of  fuch 

importance, 
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importance,  and  in  which  there  is  moft  plainly 
a  right  and  a  wrong;  even  admitting  the  evi- 
dence of  religion  to  be  as  doubtful,  as  is  pre- 
tended. 

The  ground  of  thefe  obfervations,  and  that 
which   renders    them  juft    and  true,  is,  that 
doubting   neceffarily    implies   fome   degree  of 
evidence  for  that,  of  which  we  doubt.     For 
no  perfon  would  be  in  doubt,  concernmg  the 
truth  of  a   number  of  facts  fo  and  lo  circum- 
ftanced,  which  flionld  accidentally  come  into 
his  thoughts,  and  of  which  he  had  no  evidence 
at  all.     And  though  in  the  cafe   of  an  even 
chance,  and  where  confequently  we  were  in 
doubt,  we  fhould  in  common  language  lay,  that 
we  had  no  evidence  at  all  for  either  fide ;  yet 
that  fituation  of  things,  which  renders  it  an 
even  chance  and  no  more,  that  fuch  an  event 
will  happen,  renders  this  cafe  equivalent  to  all 
others,  where  there  is  fuch  evidence  on  both 
fides  of  a  que  (lion  \  as  leaves  the  mind  in  doubt 
concerning  the  truth.  Indeed  in  all  thefe  cafes, 
there  is  no  more  evidence  on  one  fide,  than  on 
the  other ;  but  there  is  (what  is  equivalent  to) 
much  more  for  either,  than  for  the  truth  of  a 
number  of  fa6ls  which  come  into  one's  thoughts 
at  random.     And  thus  in  all  thefe  cafes,  doubt 
as  much  preluppofes  evidence,  lower  degrees  of 
evidence;    as  belief  prefuppofes   higher,  ^  and 
certainty  his/her  ftilL '    Anv   one,    who  will  a 
little  attend  to  the  nature  of  evidence,    will 
eafily  carry  this  obfervation  on,  and  fee,  that 

^  Introduftiqn. 
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between  no  evidence  at  all,  and  that  degree  of 
it  which  affords  ground  of  doubt,  there  are 
as  many  intermediate  degrees;  as  there  are, 
between  that  degree  which  is  the  ground  of 
doubt,  and  demonftration.  And  thouo-h  we 
have  not  faculties  to  diftinsiuifh  thefe  decrees 
of  evidence,  with  any  lort  of  exa6lnels;  yet, 
in  proportion  as  they  are  diicerned,  they  ought 
to  influence  our  praftice.  For  it  is  as  real  an 
imperfection  in  the  moral  charafter,  not  to  be 
influenced  in  praftice  by  a  lower  degree  of  evi- 
idence  when  difcerned,  as  it  is,  in  the  under- 
ftanding,  not  to  difcern  it.  And  as,  in  all  fub» 
je6ls  which  men  conlider,  they  difcern  the  lower 
as  well  as  higher  degrees  of  evidence,  propor- 
tionablv  to  their  capacity  of  underftanding ;  fo» 
in  practical  fubje6is,  they  are  influenced  in 
practice,  bv  the  lower  as  well  as  higher  degrees 
of  it,  proportionably  to  their  fairnefs  and  ho- 
nefty.  And  as,  in  proportion  to  defefts  in  the 
underftanding,  men  are  unapt  to  fee  lower  de- 
grees of  evidence,  are  in  danger  of  overlooking 
evidence  when  it  is  not  2;larino;,  and  are  ealilv 
impofed  upon  in  fuch  cafes :  io,  in  proportion 
to  the  corruption  of  the  heart,  they  feem  capa- 
ble of  fatisfvine;  themfelves  with  havino-  no  re- 
gard  in  pra6tice  to  evidence  acknowledged  real, 
if  it  be  not  overbearins;.  From  thele  things  it 
xnuit  follow,  that  doubtinsf  concernins:  religion 
implies  fuch  a  degree  of  evidence  for  it,  as 
joined  ^^'ith  the  conlideration  of  its  importance, 
unquetliionablv  lavs  men  under  the  obli2:ations 
before  mentioned,  to  have  a  dutiful  re^iard  to 
\i  in  all  their  behaviour. 

"thirdly. 
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T'hirdly^  The  difficulties  in  which  the  evi- 
dence of  rehgion  is  invoh  ed,  which  fome  com- 
plain of,  is  no  more  a  juil:  ground  of  complaint, 
than  the  external  circumftances  of  temptation, 
which  others  are  placed  in;  or  than  difficulties 
in  the  practice  of  it,  after  a  full  convi6lion  of 
its  truth.    Temptations  render  our  ftate  a  more 
improving  ftate  of  dilcipline",  than  it  would  he 
otherwile :   as  they  give  occafion  for  a  more  at- 
tentive exercife  of  the  virtuous  principle,  which 
confirms  and  il'rengthens  it  more,  than  an  eafier 
or  lefs  attentive  exercife  of  it  could.  Now  fpe- 
culative  difficulties  are,  in  this  refpe6i:,  of  the 
very  fame  nature  with  thefe  external  tempta- 
tions.    For  the   evidence  of  religion  not  ap- 
pearing obvious,  is,  to  iome  perfons,  a  temp- 
tation to  rejed  it,  without  any  conlideration  at 
all;    and  therefore  requires  fuch  an  attentive 
exercile  of  the  virtuous  principle,  ferioufly  to 
coniider  that  evidence,  as  there  would   be  no 
occafion   for,  but   for  fuch  temptation.     And 
the  fuppofed  doubtfulnels  of  its  evidence,  after 
it  has  been  in  fome  fort  confidered,  affords  op- 
portunity to  an  unfair  mind  of  explaining  away, 
and  deceitfully  hiding  from  itfelf,  that  evidence 
which  it  misjht  fee;  and  alfo  for  men's  encou- 
raging  themfelves  in  vice  from  hopes  of  impu- 
nity, though  they  do  clearly  fee  thus  much  at 
leafl,  that  thefe  hopes  are  uncertain:  in  like 
manner  as  the  common  temptation  to  many 
inflances  of  folly,  which  end  in  temporal  in- 
famy and  ruin,  is,  the  ground  for  hope  of  not 
being  deteded,  and  of  ^leaping  with  impunity; 
/".  e.  the  doubtfulnefs  of  th.e  proof  beforehand, 

c  Part  I.  Chap.  v. 
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that  fuch  foohlh  behaviour  will  thus  end  in 
infamy  and  ruin.  On  the  contrary,  fuppofed 
doubtfulnefs  in  the  evidence  of  religion  calls 
for  a  more  careful  and  attentive  exercife  of  the 
virtuous  principle,  in  fairly  yielding  themfelves 
up  to  the  proper  influence  of  any  real  evidence, 
though  doubtful ;  and  in  2)ra6tifing.  confcien- 
tioufly  all  virtue,  though  under  fome  uncer- 
taintv,  whether  the  go\  ernment  in  the  univerfe 
may  not  poffibly  be  Ihch,  as  that  vice  may 
efcape  with  impunity.  And  in  general,  temp- 
tation, meaning  by  this  word,  the  leiTer  allure- 
ments to  wrong:  and  difficulties  in  the  difcharo;e 
of  our  dutv,  as  well  as  the  greater  ones,  temp- 
tation, I  fay,  as  fuch  and  of  every  kind  and 
degree,  as  it  calls  forth  fome  virtuous  efforts, 
additional  to  what  would  otherwife  have  been 
wanting,  cannot  but  be  an  additional  difcipline 
and  improvement  of  virtue,  as  well  as  proba- 
tion of  it  in  the  other  fenfes  of  that  v/ord^  So 
that  the  very  fame  account  is  to  be  given,  why 
the  evidence  of  relio;ion  fhould  be  left  in  fuch 
a  manner,  as  to  require,  in  lome,  an  attentive, 
folicitous,  perhaps  painful  exercife  of  their  un- 
derftandino;  about  it;  as  why  others  fliould  be 
placed  in  luch  circumftances,  as  that  the  prac- 
tice of  its  common  duties,  after  a  full  convicfion 
of  the  truth  of  it,  fhould  require  attention,  foli- 
citude,  and  pains:  or,  why  appearing  doubtful- 
nefs fhould  be  permitted  to  afford  matter  of 
■temptation  to  fome;  as  why  external  difficul- 
ties and  allurements  fhould  be  permitted  to  af- 
ford matter  of  temptation  to  others.  The  fame 
account  alfo  is  to  be  given,  why  fome  fhould 

^  Part  I.  Chap,  iv,  and  p.  124. 
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be  exercifed  with  temptations  of  both  thefe 
kinds;  as  why  others  fhoiild  be  exercifed  with 
the  latter  in  fiich  very  high  degrees,  as  fome 
have  been,  particularly  as  the  primitive  Chrif- 
tians  were. 

Nor  does  there  appear  any  abflirdity  in  fup- 
poling,  that  the  fpeculative  difficulties  in  which 
the  evidence  af  religion  is  involved,  may  make 
even  the  principal  part  of  fome  perfons  trial. 
For,  as  the  chief  temptations  of  the  generality 
of  the  world,  are,  the  ordinary  motives  to  in- 
juftice  or  unreftrained  pleafure;  or  to  live  in 
the  neo;le61:  of  relio;ion  from  that  frame  of  mind, 
which  renders  many  perfons  almofc  without 
feeling  as  to  any  thing  diflant,  or  which  is  not 
the  obje6l  of  their  fenfes:  fo  there  are  other 
perfons  without  this  Ihallownefs  of  temper, 
perfons  of  a  deeper  fenfe  as  to  Vv'hat  is  invilible 
and  future ;  who  not  only  fee,  but  have  a  ge- 
neral pra6tical  feeling,  that  what  is  to  come 
will  be  prelent,  and  that  things  are  not  lefs  real 
for  their  not  being  the  objc61s  of  fenfe;  and 
who,  from  their  natural  conflitution  of  body 
and  of  temper,  and  from  their  external  condi- 
tion, may  have  imall  temptations  to  behave  ill, 
i'mall  difficulty  in  behaving  well,  in  the  com- 
mon courfe  of  life.  Now  when  thefe  latter 
-perfons  have  a  diflincl  full  conviction  of  the 
truth  of  religion,  withtput  any  poffible  doubts 
or  difficulties,  the  pracfice  of  it  is  to  them  un- 
avoidable, unlefs  they  will  do  a  conftant  vio- 
lence to  their  own  minds ;  and  religion  is  Icarce 
.any  more  a  difcipline  to  them,  than  it  is  to 
creatures  in  a  Hate  of  perfetrlion.  Yet  thefe 
perfoiifi  may  poffibly  ftand  in  need   of  moral 

difcipline 
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difcipline  and  exercife  in  a  higher  degree,  than 
they  would  have  by  fuch  an  ealy  practice  of 
religion.  Or  it  may  be  requifite,  for  reafons 
unknown  to  us,  that  they  Ihould  give  fome  far- 
ther manifeftation""  what  is  their  moral  cha- 
ra61er,  to  the  creation  of  God,  than  llich  a 
pradice  of  it  would  be.  Thus  in  the  great 
variety  of  religious  lituations  in  which  men  are 
placed,  what  conftitutes,  what  chiefly  and  pe- 
culiarly conftitutes  the  probation,  in  all  fenfes, 
of  lome  perlbns,  may  be  the  difficulties  in 
which  the  evidence  of  rellg-ion  is  involved : 
and  their  principal  and  diftinguiflied  trial  may 
be,  how  they  will  behave  under  and  with  re- 
fpecl  to  thele  difficulties.  Circumftances  in 
men's  iituation  in  their  temporal  capacity,  ana- 
logous in  good  meafure  to  this  refpe6ling  reli- 
gion, are  to  be  obfer\'ed.  We  find  fome  per- 
fons  are  placed  in  fuch  a  Iituation  in  the  world, 
as  that  their  chief  difficultv  with  reg-ard  to  con- 
du6V,  is  not  the  doing  what  is  prudent  when  it 
is  known;  for  this,  in  numberlefs  cafes,  is  as 
eafv  as  the  contrary :  but  to  fome  the  principal 
exercife  is,  recollection  and  being  upon  their 
guard  againft  deceits,  the  deceits  fuppofe  of 
thofe  about  them;  againft  falfe  appearances  of 
reaion  and  prudence.  To  perfons  in  lome  litu- 
ations, the  principal  exercife  with  refpe6l  to 
conduft,  is,  attention  in  order  to  inform  them- 
felves  what  is  proper,  what  is  really  the  reafon- 
able  and  prudent  part  to  a6l. 

But  as  I  have  hitherto  gone  upon  fuppofi- 
tion,  that  men's  diflatisfadion  with  the  evi- 

dence 
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dence  of  religion  is  not  owing  to  their  negleds 
or  prejudices;  it  mufl  be  added,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  all  common  reafon,  and  as  what  the 
tiitth  of  the  cafe  plainly  requires  fhould  be 
added,  that  iuch  diffatisfadion  poffibly  may  be 
owing  to  thofe,  poffibly  may  be  men*s  own 
fault.     For, 

If  there  are  any  peribns,  who  never  fet 
themfelves  heartily  and  in  earneft  to  be  in-^ 
formed  in  religion ;  if  there  are  any,  who  fe- 
cretly  wifh  it  may  not  prove  true;  and  are 
lefs  attentive  to  evidence  than  to  difficul- 
ties, and  more  to  objedions  than  to  what  is 
laid  in  anl'wer  to  them:  thefe  perfons  will 
fcarce  be  thought  in  a  likely  way  of  leeing  the 
evidence  of  religion,  though  it  were  moft  cer- 
tainly true,  and  capable  of  being  ever  fo  fully 
j^rovecl.  If  any  accuftom  themfelves  to  con- 
iider  this  lubjeft  ufually  in  the  way  of  mirth 
and  fport:  if  they  attend  to  forms  and  repre- 
lentations,  and  inadequate  manners  of  expref- 
iion,infl:ead  of  the  real  things  intended  by  them : 
(for  iigns  often  can  be  no  more  than  inade- 
quately exprelfive  of  the  things  fignified:)  or 
if  they  fubftitute  human  errors,  in  the  room  of 
divine  truth :  why  may  not  all,  or  any  of  thefe 
things,  hinder  fome  men  from  feeing  that  evi- 
dence, which  really  is  feen  by  others;  as  a  like 
turn  of  mind,  with  relpetf  to  matters  of  com- 
mon Ipeculation  and  pra6\ice,  does,  we  find  by 
experience,  hinder  them  from  attaining  that 
knowledge  and  right  underflanding,  in  matters 
of  common  fpeculation  and  pra61ice,  which  more 
fair  and  attentive  minds  attain  to?  And  the  ef- 
fect will  be  the  fame,  whether  their  negledof  fe- 

rioufly 
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riouflv  conlidering  the  evidence  of  religion,  and 
their  indirect  behaviour  with  regard  to  it,  pro- 
ceed from  mere  careleiTnefs,  or  from  the  crrofTer 
vices ;  or  whether  it  be  owing  to  this,  that  forms 
and  figurative  manners  of  expreffion,  as  well  as 
errors,  adminifter  occaiions  of  ridicule,  when 
the  things  intended,  and  the  truth  itfelf,  would 
not.  Men  may  indulge  a  ludicrous  turn  fo  far 
as  to  lofe  all  fenfe  of  conduct  and  prudence  in 
worldly  alfairs,  and  even,  as  it  feems,  to  impair 
their  faculty  of  reafon.  And  in  general,  levity, 
careleiTnefs,  paffion,  and  prejudice,  do  hinder 
us  from  being  rightly  informed,  with  refpe6l 
to  com.mon  things :  and  they  may\  in  like  man- 
Jiei',  and  perhaps  in  fome  farther  providential 
manner,  with  refpe6l  to  moral  and  religious 
Inbjcds:  mav  hinder  evidence  from  being  laid 
l)efore  us,  and  from  being  feen  when  it  is.  The 
Scripture  ^  docs  declare,  that  every  one  JJiall  not 
nnderfiand.  And  it  makes  no  ditference,  by 
what  providential  conduct  this  comes  to  pafs : 
whether  the  evidence  of  Chriftianitv  was,  ori- 
glnally  and  with  delign,  put  and  left  ib,  as  that 
rliole  who  are  defu'ous  of  evadinp*  moral  oblis:a- 
tions,  ihould  not  fee  it ;  and  that  honeft-minded 
perlons  (houkl :  or,  whether  it  comes  to  pafs  by 
any  other  means. 

^  Dan.  xii.  lo.  Se£  alfo  If.  x\ix.  13,  14.  Matth.  vi.  23.  and 
XI.  25.  and  xiii.  ii,  12.  joh.  iii.  19.  Joh,  v.  44..  i  Cor.  ii. 
14.  and  a  Cor.  iv.  4.  2  Tim.  iii.  13.  and  that  affedionate,  as 
well  as  authoritative  admonition,  fo  very  many  times  inculcated. 
He  that  hath  ears  to  hear;  let  hhn  hear.  Grotzus  faw  fo  Ibongly  the 
thing  intended  in  thefe  and  other  palTages  of  Scripture  of  the  like 
fenfe,  as  to  fay,  that  the  proof  given  us  of  Chriftianity  was  lefs  than 
it  might  have  been,  for  this  v^ry  purpofe:  Ut  ifajermo  Evangelii 
ianquam  lapis  ejfet  Lydiiis  ad  que?n  ingenia  fariabilia  exploraretitut, 
De  Ver.  R.  C.  L.  a.  towards  the  end. 

T  Farther; 
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Farther:  The  general  proof  of  natural  reli- 
gion and  of  ChriflianitY,  does,  I  think,  lie  level 
to  common  men ;  even  thofe,  the  greateil  part 
of  whofe  time,  from  childhood  to  old-age,  is- 
laken  up  with  providing,  for  themfelves  and 
their  families,  the  common  conveniencies,  per- 
haps neceflaries  of  life :  tliofe,  I  mean,  of  this 
rank,  who  ever  think  at  all  of  asking  after  proof 
or  attending  to  it.  Common  men,  were  they 
as  much  in  earneft  about  religion,  as  about  their 
temporal  affairs,  are  capable  of  being  convinced 
upon  real  evidence,  that  there  is  a  God  who. 
governs  the  world :  and  they  feel  themfelves  to 
be  of  a  moral  nature,  and  acco*.intable  creatures. 
And  as  Chriftianity  entirely  falls  in  with  this 
their  natural  lenfe  of  things ;  fo  they  are  capable, 
not  only  of  being  pcrluaded,  but  of  being  made 
to  fee,  that  there  is  evidence  of  miracles  wrought 
in  atteftation  of  it,  and  many  appearing  com- 
pletions of  prophecy.  But  though  this  proof  is 
real  and  conclufive,  yet  it  is  liable  to  objeftions, 
and  may  be  run  up  into  difticulties ;  which,  how- 
ever, perfons  who  are  capable,  not  only  of  talk- 
ing of,  but  of  really  feeing,  are  capable  alfo  of 
feeing  through:  /.  e.  not  of  clearing  up  and  an- 
fwering  them,  fo  as  to  fatisfy  their  curiofity,  for 
of  fuch  knowledge  we  are  not  capable  with  re- 
lj:)e6l  to  any  one  thing  in  nature;  but  capable 
of  feeing  that  the  proof  is  not  loft  in  thefe  diffi- 
culties, or  deftroyed  by  thefc  objeclions.  But 
then  a  thorough  examination  into  religion,  with 
regard  to  theie  obje6i:ioDs,  v/hich  cannot  be  the 
bulinefs  of  every  man,  is  a  matter  of  pretty 
large  compafs,  and,  from  the  nature  of  it,  re- 
quires fome  knowledge,  as  v>eli  as  time  and 
attention;  tof^C;  how  the  evidence  comes  out, 
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upon  -bfalancing  one  thing  with  another,  and 
what,  upon  the  whole,  is  the  amount  of  it. 
Now  if  perlbiis  who  have  picked  up  thefe  ob- 
je(5i:ions  from  others,  and  take  for  granted  they 
are  of  weight,  upon  the  word  of  thofe  from 
whom  they  received  them,  or,  by  often  retail- 
ing of  them,  come  to  fee  or  fancy  they  fee  them 
to  be  of  weight;  will  not  prepare  themfelves 
for  liich  an  examination,  with  a  competent  de- 
gree of  knowledge;  or  will  not  give  that  time 
and  attention  to  the  iubjeft,  which,  from  the 
?iature  of  it,  is  necelTary  for  attaining  fiich  in- 
formation: in  this  cafe,  they  muft  remain  in 
doubtfulnefs,  ignorance  or  error;  in  the  lame 
way  as  they  mull,  with  regard  to  common  fci- 
■ences,andniatters  of  common  life,  if  they  negleft 
^the  neeefTarv  means  of  beino;  informed  in  them. 

But  flill  perhaps  it  will  be  objefted,  that  if 
'a  prince  or  common  mafter  were  to  fend  direc- 
tions to  a  lervant,  he  would  take  care,  that  they 
Hiould  always  bear  the  certain  marks,  who  they 
came  from,  and  that  their  fenfe  Ihould  be  al- 
ways plain:  {q  as  that  there  ihould  be  no  pof- 
fible  doubt,  if  he  could  help  it,  concerning  the 
authority  or  meaning  of  them.  Now  the  proper 
anfwer  to  all  this  kind  of  obje6lions  is,  that, 
wherever  the  fallacy  lies,  it  is  even  certain  we 
cannot  argue  thus  with  refpeft  to  Him,  who  is 
the  governor  of  the  world:  and  particularly 
that  he  does  not  afford  us  fuch  information, 
with  refpeft  to  our  temporal  affairs  and  inte- 
refts,  as  experience  abundantly  Ihews.  How- 
ever, there  is  a  full  anfwer  to  this  objedtion, 
from  the  very  nature  of  religion.  For,  the 
T  2  r^afoii 
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reafon  why  a  prince  would  give  his  dire^lions 
in  this  plain  manner,  is,  that  he  ablolutely  de- 
fires  fiich  an  external  adion  llioiild  be  done, 
without  concerning;  himfelf  with  the  motive  or 
principle  upon  which  it  is  done:  /.  e,  he  regards 
only  the  external  event,  or  the  thing's  being 
done;  and  not  at  all,  properly  fpeaking,  the 
doing  of  it,  or  the  adion.  Whereas  the  whole 
of  morality  and  religion  confifting  merely  in 
a(51ion  itlelf,  there  is  no  fort  of  parallel  between 
the  cafes.  But  if  the  prince  be  fuppofed  to 
regard  only  the  a6Hon;  /.  e.  only  to  defire  to 
exercife,  or  in  any  lenfe  prove,  the  underftand- 
ing  or  loyalty  of  a  fervant;  he  would  not  al- 
ways give  his  oixlers  in  fuch  a  plain  manner. 
It  may  be  proper  to  add,  that  the  will  of  God, 
relpe61ing  morality  and  religion,  m.ay  be  con- 
fidered,  either  as  abfolute,  or  as  only  condi- 
tional. If  it  be  abfolute,  it  can  only  be  thus, 
that  we  fhould  acl;  virtuoufly  in  fuch  given  cir- 
cumftances;  not  that  we  fliould  be  brought  to 
a6t  fo,  by  his  changing  of  our  circumftances. 
And  if  God's  will  be  thus  ablblute,  then  it  is 
in  our  power,  in  the  highefl  and  ftricleft  fenfe, 
to  do  or  to  contradi61  his  will;  which  is  a  mofl 
weighty  confideration.  Or  his  will  may  be  con- 
lidered  only  as  conditional,  that  if  we  aft  fo  and 
fb,  we  fnall  be  rewarded ;  if  otherwife,  punifhed : 
of  which  conditional  v/ill  of  the  Author  of  Na- 
ture, the  whole  conftitution  of  it  affords  mofl: 
certain  inftances. 

.    Upon  the  whole :  that  we  are  in   a  flate  of 

religion  neceffarily  implies,  that  we  are  in  a 

flate  of  probation:  and  the  credibility  of  our 
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being  at  all  in  fuch  a  ftate  being  admitted,  there 
leems  no  peculiar  difhculty  in  liippoiing  our  pro- 
bation to  be,  juft  as  it  is,  in  thole  refpects  which 
are  above  objed:ed  againfl.  1  here  feenis  no 
pretence,  from  the  reafon  of  the  things  to  fay, 
that  the  trial  cannot  equitably  be  any  thing, 
but  A^^hether  peribns  will  a6l  fuitably  to  cer- 
tain information,  or  fuch  as  admits  no  room 
for  doubt;  lb  as  that  there  can  be  no  danger  of 
mifcarriao;e,  but  either  from  their  not  attending: 
to  what  they  certainly  know,  or  from  overbear- 
ing paffion  hurrving  them  on  to  act  contrary  to 
it.  For,  fince  ignorance  and  doubt  afford  fcope 
for  probation  in  all  fenfes,  as  really  as  intuitive 
convi6lion  or  certaint}' ;  and  fmce  the  two  for- 
mer are  to  be  put  to  the  lame  account,  as  diffi- 
culties in  practice;  men's  moral  probation  may 
alio  be,  whether  they  will  take  due  care  to  in- 
form themlelves  by  impartial  confideration,  and 
afterwards  v/hether  they  will  a61:  as  the  cafe  re- 
quires, upon  the  evidence  which  they  have, 
however  doubtful.  And  this,  we  find  by  expe- 
rience^ is  frequently  our  probation^,  in  our 
temporal  capacity.  For,  the  information  which 
we  want  with  regard  to  our  worldly  interefts, 
is  by  no  means  always  given  us  of  courle,  with- 
out any  care  of  our  own.  And  we  are  greatly 
liable  to  lelf-deceit  from  inward  fecret  preju- 
dices, and  alio  to  the  deceits  of  others.  So  that 
to  be  able  to  judge  what  is  the  prudent  part, 
often  requires  much  and  difficult  confideration. 
Then  after  we  have  judged  the  very  befl  we 
can,  the  evidence  upon  which  we  mufi  a6t,  if 

8p.  47, 268,  271,  272. 
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we  will  live  and  acl  at  all,  is  perpetually  doubt-^ 
ful  to  a  vei'v  his;h  de2;ree.  And  the  conftitu-. 
tioji  and  courle  of  the  world  in  fa6l  is  llich,  as 
that  want  of  impartial,  confidefation  what  we 
have  to  do,  and  venturing  upon  extravagant 
courfes  becaule  it  is  doubtful  what  will  be  the 
coniequence,  are  often  naturally,  /*.  e.  provi- 
dentially, altogether  as  fatal,  as  mifcondu6t  oc-^ 
calioned  by  heedlefs  inattention  to  what  we  cer-^ 
tainly  know,  or  difregarding  it  from  overbearing 
paflion. 

Several  of  the  obfervations  here  made,  may 
well  feem  ftrange,  perhaps  unintelligible,  to 
many  good  men.  But  if  the  perlons  for  whofe 
fake  they  are  made,  think  fo ;  perfons  who  ob- 
je61  as  above,  and  throw  off  all  regard  to  re- 
ligion under  pretence  of  want  of  evidence;  I 
deiire  them  to  coniider  again,  whether  their 
thinking  fo,  be  owing  to  any  thing  unintelli- 
gible in  thefe  obfervations,  or  to  their  own  not 
having  fuch  a  fenl'e  of  religion  and  ferious  foli- 
citude  about  it,  as  even  their  (late  of  fcepticifm 
does  in  all  reafon  require  ?  It  ought  to  be  forced 
upon  the  xefleftion  of  theie  perions,  that  our 
nature  and  condition  neceffarily  require  us,  in 
the  daily  courle  of  life,  to  a6l  upon  evidence 
much  lower  than  what  is  commonly  called  pro- 
bable; to  guard,  not  only  againft  what  we  fully 
believe  will,  but  alfo  againil  vv'hat  we  think  it 
fuppofeable  may,  happen;  and  to  engage  in 
purfuits  when  the  probability  is  greatly  againfl 
iliccefs,  if  it  be  credible,  that  poffibly  we  ipay 
luccecd  in  them. 
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CHAP.     VII. 

Of  the  particular  Evidence  for  Clirijilanity , 

'HE  preiumptions  againft  revelation,  and 
obje6iions  againft  the  general  fcheme  of 
Chriflianitv,  and  particular  things  relating  to 
it,  being  removed ;  there  remains  to  be  confi- 
dered,  what  politive  evidence  we  have  for  the 
truth  of  it :  chiefly  in  order  to  fee,  what  the 
analos^y  of  nature  fus^aefts  with  re2;ard  to  that 
evidence,  and  the  obje6lions  againft  it :  or  to 
fee  what  is,  and  is  allowed  to  be,  the  plain  na- 
tural rule  of  judgment  and  of  aftion,  in  our 
temporal  concerns,  in  cafes  where  we  have  the 
farrfe-,  kind  of  evidence,  and  the  fame  kind  of 
objections  againft  it,  that  we  have  in  the  cafe 
before  us. 

Now  in  the  evidence  of  Chriftianlty,  there 
fcem  to  be  feveral  thino;s  of  o-reat  v/eight,  not 
reducible  to  the  head,  either  of  miracles,  or 
the  completion  of  prophecy,  in  the  common 
acceptation  of  the  words.  But  thefe  two  are 
its  dire6l  and  fundamental  proofs  :  and  thofe 
other  things,  however  conliderable  they  are, 
yet  ought  never  to  be  urged  apart  from  its 
direft  proofs,  but  always  to  be  joined  with 
them.  Thus  the  evidence  of  Chriftianity  will 
be  a  long  feries  of  things,  reaching,  as  it  feems, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  the  prefent 
time,  of  great  variety  and  compafs,  taking  in 
both  the  dired,  and  alio  the  collateral,  proofs ; 
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and  making  up,  all  of  them  together,  one  ar-- 
sument:  the  convi6lion  arifino-  from  which 
kind  of  proof,  may  he  compared  to  what  they 
call  the  effe^  in  archite6ture  or  other  works  of 
art ;  a  rellilt  from  a  great  number  of  things  fo, 
and  fo  dilpofed,  and  taken  into  one  view.  I 
fhall  therefore,  FIRS^^  make  fome  obferva- 
tions  relating  to  miracles,  and  the  appearing 
completions  of  prophecy;  and  conlider  what 
analogy  luggefts,  in  anfwer  to  the  objeftions 
brought  againfh  this  evidence.  And,  SE- 
C0NDL7\  I  fhall  endeavour  to  give  ibme 
account  of  the  greneral  argument  ik)w  men- 
tioned,  confilfing  both  of  the  direft  and  collate- 
ral evidence,  confidered  as  making  up  one  argu- 
ment: this  being  the  kind  of  proof,  upon  which 
M^e  determine  moil  queftions  of  difficulty,  con- 
cerning common  fa6ts,  alledged  to  have  hap- 
pened or  feeming  likely  to  happen;  eipecially 
queftions  relating  to  con(Ju6t. 

FIRSit  I  ihall  make  fome  obfervations  upon 
the  dire6t  proof  of  Chriftianity  from  miracles 
and  prophecy,  and  upon  the  objedions  alledgec^ 
againft  it, 

I.  Now  the  following  obfervations  relating 
to  the  hiftorical  evidence  of  miracles  wrought 
in  atteftation  of  Christianity,  appear  to  be  of 
great  weight, 

I.  The  Old  Teftament  affords  us  the  fame 
hiftorical  evidence  of  the  miracles  oi  Mofes  and 
of  the  prophets,  as  of  the  common  civil  hiftory 
of  Mojes  and  the  kings  of  Ifrael',  or,  as  of  the 

affairs 
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affairs  of  the  Jewilh  nation.     And  the  Go/pels 
and  the  Acts  afford  us  the  lame  hillorical  evi- 
dence of  the  miracles  of  Chrift  and  the  Apof^ 
ties,  as  of  the  common  matters  related  in  them. 
This  indeed  could  not  have  been  affirmed  by 
any  realonable  man,    if  the  authors  of  thele 
Books,  like  many  other  hiftorians,  had  appeared 
to  make  an  entertaining  manner  of  writino; 
their  aim;  though  they  had  interfperfed  mira- 
cles  in  their   \\orks,  at   proper  diltances  and 
upyon  proper  occafions.    Thele  might  have  ani- 
mated a  dull  relation,  amuled  the  reader  and 
enga2;ed  his  attention.     And  the  fame  account 
would  naturally  have  been  given  of  them,  as  of 
the  Ipeeches  and  defcriptions  of  inch  authors  : 
the  fame  account,  in  a  manner,  as  is  to  be 
given,  why  the  poets  make  ufe  of  wonders  and 
prodigies.     But  the  fafts,.  both  miraculous  and 
natural,  in  Scripture,  are  related  in  plain  un- 
adorned narratives:  and  both  of  them  appear, 
in  all  refpefts,  to  ffand  upon  the  fame  foot  of 
hifforical  evidence.     Farther:    lome  parts   of 
Scripture,  containing  an  account  of  miracles 
fully  fufficient  to  prove  the  truth  of  Chrifti- 
anity,  are  quoted  as  genuine,  from  the  age  in 
which  they  are  laid  to  be  written,  down  to  the 
prefent :  and  no  other'  parts  of  them,  material 
in  the  prefent  queifion,  are  omitted  to  be  quoted 
in  inch  manner,  as  to  afford  any  fort  of  proof 
of  their  not  beins;  srenuine.     And,  as  common 
hiftory,  when  called  in  queftion  in  any  inftance,^ 
may  often  be  greatly  confirmed  by  cotemporary 
or  llibfequent  e\'ents  more  known  and  acknow- 
ledged;  and  as  the  common  Scripture-hiffory, 
lik^  many  others,  is  thus  confirmed ;  fo  likewife 
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is   the  miraculous  hifcory   of  it,  not    only   in 
particular  inilances,  but  in  general.     For,  the 
eftabliflimcnt  of  the  Jevviih  and  Chriftian  reli- 
gions,   which  were  events  cotem}}orary  with 
the  miracles  related  to  be  wrought  in  attefta- 
tion  of  both,    or   llibfequent   to  them,    thefe 
events  are  juft  what  we  fnould  have  expelled, 
upon   lu])po(ition    luch    miracles   were   really 
wrouo-ht  to  attefl:  the  truth  of  thole  reli2;ions. 
Theie   miracles  are  a   fatisfaftorv    account  of 
thofe  events:    of  vvhich  no   other  faLisfa61:ory 
account  can  be  given  ;  nor  any  account  at  all, 
but  vs/'hat   is  imasfinary  merely  and   invented. 
It  is   to  be   added,  that  the  mofl;  obvious,  the 
moil:  ealV  and   direft   account  of  this  hiilorv, 
hov/  it  came  to  be  written  and  to  be  received 
in  the  v\^orld,  as  a  true  hillory,  is,  that  it  really 
is  io :  nor  can  any  other  account  of  it  be  ealy 
and  direft.     Nov/,  though  an  account,  not  at 
all  obvious,  but  very  far-fetched  and  indircft, 
may  indeed  be,  and  often  is,  the  true  account 
of  a  matter ;  yet  it  cannot  be  admitted  on  the 
authority  of  its  being  afferted.     Mere  guefs, 
luppoiition,  and  polTibility,    when  oppofed  to 
hiftorical   evidence,   prove   nothing,    but  that 
J^iftorical  evidence  is  not  demonftrative, 

Now  the  juft  confequence  from  all  this,  I 
think,  is,  that  the  Scripture-hifiiory  in  general 
is  to  be  admitted  as  an  authentick  genuine  hif-~ 
tory,  till  fomewiiat  pofitive  be  alledged  li.iffi- 
cient  to  invalidate  it.  But  no  man  will  deny 
the  confequence  to  be,  that  it  cannot  be  re- 
jeded,  or  thrown  by  as  of  no  authority,  till  it 
can  be  proved  to  be  of  none;  even  though  the 
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evidence  rtow  mentioned  for  its  authority  were 
douhtful.  Tliis  evidence  may  be  confronted  by 
hiftorical  evidence  on  the  other  lide  if  there  be 
any:  or  general  incrediblhty  in  the  things  re- 
lated, or  inconiiftence  in  the  general  turn  of 
the  hiilory,  would  prove  it  to  be  of  no  autho- 
rity. But  lince,  upon  the  face  of  the  matter, 
upon  a  lirft  and  general  view,  the  appearance 
is,  that  it  is  an  authentick  hiflcry ;  it  cannot  be 
.determined  to  be  fitlitious  vsithout  fome  proof 
that  it  is  fo.  And  the  follov.'ing  oblervations,' 
in  fupport  of  thefe  and  coincident  with  them, 
will  o-reatlv  confirm  the  hiftorical  evidence  for 
the  truth  of  Chriftianity. 

2.  The  epiftles  of  St.  Paul,  from  the  nature 
of  epiflolary  writing,  and  moreover  from  fe- 
veral  of  them  being  written,  not  to  particular 
perfbns,  but  to  churches;  carrv  in  them  evi- 
dences of  their  being  genuine,  beyond  what 
can  be  in  a  mere  hiflorical  narrative,  left  to 
the  world  at  large.  This  evidence,  joined  with 
that  which  they  have  in  common  ^^'idi  the  reft 
of  the  New  Teftament,  feems  not  to  leave  fo 
much  as  any  particular  pretence  for  denying 
their  genuinenels,  confidered  as  an  ordinary 
matter  of  fa61:,  or  of  criticifm :  I  fay  particular 
pretence,  for  denying  it ;  becaufe  any  fmgle  faft, 
of  fuch  a  kind  and  luch  antiquity,  m.ay  have 
general  doubts  raifed  concerning  it,  from  the 
very  nature  of  human  affairs  and  human  tefti- 
mony.  There  is'  alfo  to  be  mentioned,  a  dif. 
tin6l  and  particular  evidence  of  the  genuinenefs 
ip-f  the  epiftle  chiefly  referred  to  here,  the  firft 
to  the  Corinthians;  from  the  manner  in  which 

it 
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it  is  quoted  by  Clemens  Romanus^  in  an  epiflle 
of  his  own  to  that  church  \  Now  thele  epiftles 
afford  a  proof  of  Chrilfianity,  detached  from 
ail  others,  wliich  is,  I  thinl;:,  a  thing  of  weight; 
and  alfo  a  proof  of  a  nature  and  kind  pecuhai* 
to  itfelf.     For, 

In  them  the  author  declares,  that  lie  received 
the  Gofpel  in  general,  and  the  inftitution  of  the 
Communion  in  particular,  not  from  the  relf  of 
the  Apoftles,  or  jointly  together  with  them, 
but  alone,  from  Chrift  himlelf ;  whom  he  de- 
clares likewife,  conformably  to  the  hillory  in 
the  Acts,  that  he  faw  after  his  afceniion''.  So 
that  the  teftimony  of  St.  Paul  is  to  be  conli- 
dered,  as  detached  from  that  of  the  reft  of  the 
Apollles. 

And  he  declares  farther,  that  he  was  endued 
with  a  poweF  of  working  miracles,  as  what  was 
publicly  known  to  thofe  very  people,  fpeaks  of 
frequent  and  great  variety  of  miraculous  gifts 
as  then  fubfifting  in  thofe  very  churches,  to 
which  he  was  writing;  which  he  was  reprov- 
ing for  feveral  irregularities ;  and  where  he  had 
perfonal  oppolers:  he  mentions  thefe  gifts  in- 
cidentally, in  the  moft  eafy  manner  and  with- 
out effort;  by  way  of  reproof  to  thofe  who  had 
them,  for  their  indecent  ule  of  them;  and  by 
way  of  depreciating  them,  in  coraparifon  of 
moral  virtues :  in  lliort  he  Ipeaks  to  thefe 
churches,  of  thefe  miraculous  powers,   in  the 


^  Clem.  Rom.  Ep.  I.  c.  47. 

''  Gal.  i.     1  Cor.  xi,  23,  &c.     i  Cor.  xv.  S. 
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manner,  anyone  would  Ipeak  to  another  of  a 
thing,  which  was  as  familiar  and  as  much 
known  in  common  to  them  both,  as  any  thins: 
in  the  world'.  And  this,  as  hath  been  ob- 
ferved  by  fe\'eral  perfons,  is  furely  a  very  con- 
fid  erable  thins;. 

3.  It  is  an  acknowledged  hiftorical  fa6l,  that 
Chriftianitv  offered  itfelf  to  the  world,  and  de- 
manded to  be  received,  upon  the  allegation, 
i.  e.  as  unbelievers  would  fpeak,  upon  the  pre- 
tence, of  miracles,  publicly  wrought  to  atteft 
the  truth  of  it,  in  fuch  an  age ;  and  that  it  was 
atlually  received  by  great  numbers  in  that  very 
age,  and  upon  the  profelTed  belief  of  the  reality 
of  thefe  miracles.  And  Chriftianity,  including 
the  difpenfation  of  the  Old  Tefram^ent,  feems 
diilinguilhed  by  this  from  all  other  religions. 
I  mean,  that  this  does  not  appear  to  be  the 
cafe  with  re2;ard  to  anv  other:  for  furelv  it  will 
not  be  fuppofed  to  lie  upon  any  perfon,  to  prove 
by  pofitive  hiftorical  evidence,  that  it  was  not. 
It  does  in  no  fort  appear  that  Mahometanifm 
was  firfl:  received  in  the  world  upon  the  foot  of 
fuppofed  miracles **,  /.  e.  public  ones:  for,  as 
revelation  is  itfelf  m^iraculous,  all  pretence  to 
it  muil:  neceflarily  imply  fome  pretence  of  mi- 
racles. And  it  is  a  known  facl,  that  it  was 
immediately,  at  the  very  firft,  propagated  hy 
other  means.  And  as  particular  inftitutions, 
whether  in  Paganifm  or   Popery,  faid  to  be 

'^  Rom.  XV.  ig.      1  Cor.  xii.  8,  9,    ic — 28,  &c.    and  c.  xlii, 
I,  2,  8,  and  the  whole  xivt*'  ch-      2  Cor.  xii.  12,  i-?.      Gal.  iii. 

^  See  the  Koran,  c,  xiii,  and  c.  xvii, 
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con£rmed  by  miracles  after  thofe  inftitutions  • 
had  obtained,  are  not  to  the  piirpole  :  fo,  were 
there  what  might  be  called  hiilorical  proofy 
that  any  of  them  were  introduced  by  a  lup- 
pofed  divine  command,  believed  to  be  attefted 
by  miracles ;  thele  would  not  be  in  any  wife 
parallel.  For  lingle  things  of  this  fort  are  ealV 
to  be  accounted  for,  after  parties  are  formed 
and  have  power  in  their  hands ;  and  the  leaders 
of  them  are  in  veneration  with  the  multitude ; 
and  political  interefts  are  blended  with  religious 
claims,  and  religious  difrin^lions.  But  before 
any  thing  of  this  kind,  for  a  itw  perfons,  and 
thofe  of  the  loweft  rank,  all  at  once,  to  brinjy 
over  fuch  g-reat  numbers  to  a  new  religion,  and 
get  it  to  be  received  upon  theparticular  evidence 
of  miracles;  this  is  quite  another  thing.  And 
I  think  it  will  be  allowed  by  any  fair  adverfary, 
that  the  fa.61:  now  mentioned,  taking;  in  all  the 
circumftances  of  it,  is  peculiar  to  the  Chriftian 
religion.  However,  the  fa6l  itfelf  is  allowed, 
that  Chriflianity  obtained,  /.  e.  was  profefTed  to 
be  received  in  the  w^orld,  upon  the  belief  of 
miracles,  immediately  in  the  age  in  which  it 
is  faid  thofe  miracles  v\'ere  wrought :  or  that 
this  is  what  its  firil;  converts  would  have  al- 
ledged,  as  the  reafon  for  their  embracing  it. 
Now  certainly  it  is  not  to  be  fuppol'ed,  that  luch 
numbers  of  men,  in  the  moft  diftant  parts  of 
the  w^orld,  lliould  forfake  the  religion  of  their 
country,  in  which  they  had  been  educated ; 
feparate  themfelves  from  their  friends,  parti- 
cularly in  their  fefliival  fliows  and  folemnities, 
to  which  the  common  people  are  (o  greatly 
^ddided,  and  which  were  of  a  nature  to  engage 

them 
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them  much  more,  than  any  thing  of  that  fort 
amongft:  us;  and  embrace  a  rehgion,  which 
could  not  but  expole  them  to  many  inconve- 
niences, and  indeed  muft  have  been  a  2:ivin2: 
up  the  v.'orld  m  a  great  degree,  even  from  the 
very  firft,  and  before  the  empire  engaged  in 
form  againft  them :  it  cannot  be  fuppofed,  that 
fuch  numbers  fnould  make  fo  great,  and,  to  fay 
tlie  leaft,  fo  inconvenient  a  change  in  their 
whole  inftitution  of  life,  unlefs  they  were  really 
convinced  of  the  truth  of  thofe  miracles,  upon 
the  knowledge  or  belief  of  ^^'hich,  they  pro- 
felled  to  make  it.  And  it  will,  I  lu])pofe,  rea- 
dily be  acknowledged,  that  the  generality  of  the 
firft  converts  to  Chriftianity,  muft  have  believed 
them:  that  as  by  becoming  Chriftians  they  de-  - 
clared  to  the  world,  they  were  fatislied  of  the 
truth  of  thofe  miracles;  fo  this  declaration  was. 
to  be  credited.  And  this  their  teftimony  is  the 
fame  kind  of  evidence  for  thole  miracles,  as  if 
they  had  put  it  in  writing,  and  thefe  writings 
had  come  down  to  us.  And  it  is  real  evidence, 
becaule  it  is  of  fa6ls,  which  they  had  capacity, 
and  full  opportunity  to  inform  themfelves  of. 
It  is  alfo  difl:in6t  from  the  direft  or  exprefs  hif- 
torical  evidence,  though  it  is  of  the  fame  kind: 
and  it  would  be  allowed  to  be  diftintl  in  all 
cafes.  For  were  a  facl  exprefsly  related  by  one 
or  more  ancient  hiftorians,  and  difputed  in  after 
ages;  that  this  facl  is  acknowledged  to  have 
been  believed,  by  great  numbers  of  the  age  in 
which  the  hiftorian  fays  it  was  done,  would  be 
allowed  an  additional  proof  of  fuch  fa61,  quite 
diil:in6t  from  the  exprefs  teftimony  of  the  hiilo- 
rian.  The  credulity  of  mankind  is  acknow- 
ledged: and  the  fufpicions  of  mankind  ought 
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to  be  acknowledg-ed  too;  and  their  l)ackward- 
nefs  even  to  believe,  and  greater  il:ill  to  prac- 
tife,  what  makes  againfl:  their  intereft.  And 
it  mull;  particularly  be  remembered,  that  edu- 
cation, and  prejudice,  and  authority,  were 
againfh  Chriilianity,  in  the  age  I  am  Ipeaking 
of.  So  that  the  immediate  converlion  of  fuch 
numbers,  is  a  real  prefumption  of  fomewhat 
more  than  human  in  this  matter :  I  lay  pre- 
lumption,  for  it  is  not  alledged  as  a  proof  alone 
and  by  itfelf.  Nor  need  any  one  of  the  things 
mentioned  in  this  chapter  be  coniidered  as  a 
proof  by  itfelf:  and  yet  all  of  them  together 
may  be  one  of  the  ll:rongefl:\ 

Upon  the  whole  :  as  there  is  large  hifto- 
rical  evidence,  both  direft  and  civcumftantial, 
of  miracles  wrought  in  attellation  of  Chriiti- 
anity,  colle6led  by  thofe  who  have  writ  uj:)on 
the  fubject;  it  lies  upon  unbelievers  to  fhew, 
why  this  evidence  is  not  to  be  credited.  This 
way  of  Ipeaking,  is,  I  think,  juft;  and  what 
perfons  who  write  in  defence  of  religion,  natu- 
rallv  fall  into.  Yet,  in  a  matter  of  luch  un- 
fpeakable  importance,  the  proper- queftion  is, 
not  whom  it  lies  upon,  according  to  the  rules 
of  argument,  to  maintain  or  confute  objetlions  ;^ 
but  whether  there  really  are  any,  againfl:  this 
evidence,  fufhcient,  in  realon,  to  deftroy  the 
credit  of  it.  Ho vv  ever,  unbelievers  feem  to 
take  upon  them  the  part  of  fhewing  that  there 
are. 

They  alledge,  that  numberlefs  enthufiaflick 
people,  in  different  ages  and  countries,  expofe 

"P-  324- 
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themfelves  to  the  fame  difficulties  which  the 
primitive  Chriflians  did ;  and  are  ready  to  give 
up  their  Uves,  for  the  moif  idle  follies  imagin- 
able. But  it  is  not  very  clear,  to  what  purpofe 
this  objection  is  brought.  For  every  one,  furely, 
in  every  cale,  mufl:  dilHnguifh  between  opinions 
and  fa6ls.  And  though  teflimony  is  no  proof 
of  enthuliaftick  opinions,  or  of  any  opinions  at 
all;  yet  it  is  allowed,  in  all  other  cafes,  to  be 
a  proof  of  fads.  And  a  perfon's  laying  down 
his  life  in  atteftation  of  fads  or  of  opinions,  is 
the  ftrongeft  proof  of  his  believing  them.  And 
if  the  Apoftles  and  their  cotemporaries  did  be- 
lieve the  fads,  in  atteftation  of  which  they  ex- 
pofed  themfelves  to  lufFerings  and  death;  this 
their  belief,  or  rather  knowledge,  muft  be  a 
proof  of  thole  fads  :  for  they  were  fuch  as 
came  under  the  oblervation  of  their  lenfes. 
And  though  it  is  not  of  equal  weight,  yet  it  is 
of  weight,  that  the  martyrs  of  the  next  age, 
notwithftanding  they  were  not  eye-witneffes  of 
thofe  fads,  as  were  the  Apoftles  and  their  co- 
temporaries,  had,  however,  full  opportunity  to 
inform  themfelves,  whether  they  were  true  or 
not,  and  give  equal  proof  of  their  believing 
them  to  be  true. 

But  enthufiafm,  it  is  faid,  greatly  weakens 
the  evidence  of  teftimony  even  for  fa6i:s,  in 
matters  relatinsf  to  reliction  :  fome  leem  to 
think,  it  totally  and  ablblutely  deftroys  the 
evidence  of  teftimony  upon  this  lubjed.  And 
indeed  the  powers  of  enthufiafm,  and  of  difeafes 
too  which  operate  in  a  like  manner,  are  very 
wonderful,  in  particular  inllances.    But  if  great 

U  numbers 
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numbers  of  men,  not  appearing  in  any  peculiar 
degree  weak,  nor  under  any  peculiar  lulpicion 
of  negligence,  affirm  that  they  faw  and  heard 
fuch  things  plainly  with  their  eyes  and  their 
ears,  and  are  admitted  to  be  in  earneft;  luch 
teftimony  is  evidence  of  the  ftrongeft  kind  we 
can  have,  for  any  matter  of  fa6t.  Yet  poflibly 
it  may  be  overcome,  ftrong  as  it  is,  by  incre- 
dibility in  the  things  thus  attefted,  or  by  con- 
trary teftimony.  And  in  an  inftance  where  one 
tho'ight  it  was  fo  overcome,  it  might  be  juft 
to  confider,  how  far  fuch  evidence  could  be  ac- 
counted for,  by  enthuliafm ;  for  it  feems  as  if  no 
other  imao-inable  account  were  to  be  griven  of  it. 
But  till  llich  incredibility  be  fliewn,  or  contrary 
teftimony  produced,  it  cannot  furely  be  expe6l- 
ed,  that  fo  far-fetched,  fo  indired  and  wonder- 
ful an  account  of  fuch  teftimony,  as  that  of  en- 
thuliafm mufl:  be;  an  account  lo  ftrange,  that 
the  generality  of  mankind  can  Icarce  be  made 
to  underfland  what  is  meant  by  it:  it  cannot, 
I  fay,  be  expeded ;  that  fuch  account  will  be 
admitted  of  Ivich  evidence  ;  when  there  is  this 
dire6t,  eafy,  and  obvious  account  of  it,  that  peo- 
ple really  faw  and  heard  a  thing  not  incredible, 
which  they  affirm  fincerely  and  with  full  alfur- 
ance,  they  did  lee  and  hear.  Granting  then 
that  enthufialin  is  not  (ftriclly  fpeaking)  an 
abfurd,  but  a  pollible  account  of  fuch  tefti- 
mony;  it  is  manifeft  that  the  very  mention  of 
it  goes  upon  the  previous  fuppofition,  that  the 
things  fo  attefted  are  incredible:  and  therefore 
need  not  be  conlidered,  till  they  are  fhewn  to 
be  fo.  Much  lefs  mttd  it  be  confidered,  after 
the  contrary  has  been  proved.     And  I  think  it 

has 
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has  been  proved,  to  full  fatisfadion,  that  there 
is  no  incredibility  in  a  revelation,  in  general; 
or  in  inch  an  one  as  the  Chriftian,  in  particu- 
lar. However;  as  religion  is  luppofed  pecu- 
liarly liable  to  enthulialm,  it  may  juft  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  prejudices  almoft  without  number 
and  without  name,  romance,  affedation,  hu- 
mour, a  delire  to  engage  attention  or  to  fur- 
prize,  the  party-fpirit,  cuftom,  little  competi- 
tions, unaccountable  likino^s  and  diflikinsfs ;  thefe 
influence  men  jftrongly  in  common  matters. 
And  as  thefe  prejudices  are  often  Icarce  known 
or  refle61:ed  upon  by  the  perlbns  themfelves 
who  are  influenced  by  them,  they  are  to  be 
confidered  as  influences  of  a  like  kind  to  enthu- 
fiafm.  Yet  human  teftimonv  in  common  mat- 
ters  is  naturally  and  juflly  believed  notwith- 
ftandino;. 

It  is  intimated  farther,  in  a  more  refined 
way  of  obiervation,  that  though  it  fhould  be 
proved,  that  the  Apoftles  and  firft  Chriftians 
could  not,  in  Ibme  refpects,  be  deceived  them- 
felves, and,  in  other  refpe6ts,  cannot  be  thought 
to  have  intended  to  impofe  upon  the  world; 
yet  it  will  not  foUov/,  that  their  general  tefti- 
mony  is  to  be  believed,  though  truly  handed 
down  to  us:  becaufe  they  might  ftill  in  part, 
/.  e.  in  other  refpefts,  be  deceived  themfelves, 
and  in  part  alfo  delignedly  impofe  upon  others ; 
which,  it  is  added,  is  a  thing  very  credible, 
from  that  mixture  of  real  enthulialm,  and  real 
knavery,  to  be  met  v/ith  in  the  lame  cbarafters. 
And,  1  muft  confefs,  I  think  the  matter  of  facfi 
contained  in  this  obfervatlon  upcn  nxankind,  is 

U  2  not 
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not  to  be  denied ;  and  that  fomewhat  very  \ 
much  a- kin  to  it,  is  often  luppoled  in  Scrip- 
ture as  a  very  common  cafe,  and  moft  feverely 
reproved.  But  it  were  to  have  been  expe£ied, 
that  perfons  capable  of  applying  this  oblerva- 
tion  as  applied  in  the  obje6tion,  might  alfo  fre-  \ 
quently  have  met  with  the  like  mixt  chara6i:er,  1 
in  inftances  where  religion  was  quite  out  of  the 
cife.  The  thing  plainly  is,  that  mankind  are 
naturally  endued  with  reafon,  or  a  capacity  of 
diftinguifling  between  truth  and  faiiehood ;  and 
as  naturally  they  are  endued  Vv^ith  veracity,  or  j 
a  regard  to  truth  in  what  they  lay  :  but  from 
many  occafions,  they  are  liable  to  be  prejudiced 
and  biaffed  and  deceived  themfelves,  and  ca- 
pable of  intending  to  deceive  others,  in  every 
different  degree:  infomuch  that,  as  we  are  all 
liable  to  be  deceived  by  prejudice,  fo  likewife  it 
feems  to  be  not  an  uncommon  thing,  for  per- 
fons, who,  from  their  regard  to  truth,  would 
not  invent  a  lie  entirely  without  any  foundation 
at  all,  to  propagate  it  with  heightening  circum- 
flances,  after  it  is  once  invented  and  let  agoing. 
And  others,  though  they  would  not  propagate  a 
lie,  yet,  which  is  a  lower  degree  of  faiiehood, 
will  let  it  pais  without  contradidion.  But  not- 
withllanding  all  this,  human  teftimony  remains 
flill  a  natural  ground  of  affent;  and  this  all'ent, 
a  natural  principle  of  a6i:ion. 

It  is  objected  farther,  that  however  it  has 

happened,  the  fa^  is,  that  mankind  have,  in 

different  ages,  been  ffrangely  deluded  with  ])re- 

tences  to  miracles  and  wOnders.     But  it  is  bj 

■  no  means  to  be  admitted,  that  they  ha\e  been 

oftener,     9 
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ofteiier,  or  are  at  all  more  liable  to  be  deceived 

bv  thefe  pretences,  than  by  others. 

It  is  added,  that  there  is  a  very  confiderable 
degree  of  hiftorical  evidence  for  miracles,  which 
are,  on  all  hands,  acknowledged  to  be  fabu- 
lous. But  iuppofe  there  w  ere  even  t/ie  like  hif- 
torical  evidence  for  thefe,  to  what  there  is  for 
thole  alledged  in  proof  of  Chriftiauity,  which 
yet  is  in  no  \\\{q  allowed,  but  iuppofe  this ;  the 
confequence  would  not  be,  that  the  evidence  of 
the  latter  is  not  to  be  admitted.  Nor  is  there 
a  man  in  the  world  who,  in  common  cafes, 
would  conclude  thus.  For  what  would  fuch  a 
conclufion  really  amount  to  but  this,  that  evi- 
dence confuted  by  contrary  evidence,  or  any 
wav  overbalanced,  dellroys  the  credibilty  of 
other  evidence,  neither  confuted,  nor  over- 
balanced ?  To  argue,  that  becaufe  there  is,  if 
there  were,  like  evidence  from  teftimony,  for 
nairacles  acknowledged  falfe,  as  for  thoie  in  at- 
teftation  of  Chriftianity,  therefore  the  evidence 
in  the  latter  cafe  is  not  to  be  credited ;  this  is 
the  fame  as  to  argue,  that  if  two  men  of  equally- 
good  reputation,  had  given  evidence  in  different 
cales  no  way  connefted,  and  one  of  them  had 
been  convi6ied  of  perjury,  this  confuted  the  tef- 
timony  of  the  other. 

Upon  the  whole  then,  the  general  obfer\'a- 
tion  that  human  creatures  are  io  liable  to  be 
deceived,  from  enthufiafm  in  religion,  and  prin-. 
ciples  equivalent  to  enthufialm  in  common  mat- 
ters, and  in   both  from  negligence;  and  that 

U  3  they 
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they  are  fo  capable  of  difhoneftly  endeavouring 
to  deceive  others;  this  does  indeed  weaken  the 
evidence  of  teflimony  in  all  cafes,  but  does  not 
deftroy  it  in  any.  And  thele  things  will  appear, 
to  different  men,  to  weaken  the  evidence  of  tef- 
timony,  in  different  degrees:  in  degrees  pro- 
portionable to  the  obfervations  they  have  made, 
or  the  notions  they  have  any  way  taken  up, 
concerning  the  v»'eaknels  and  negligence  and 
difhonefty  of  mankind;  or  concerning  the  pow- 
ers of  enthufiafm,  and  prejudices  equivalent  to 
it.  But  it  feems  to  me,  that  people  do  not 
Jcnow  what  they  fay,  who  affirm  thefe  things 
to  deflroy  the  evidence  from  teftimony,  vv^hich 
we  have  of  the  truth  of  Chriflianity.  Nothing 
can  deftroy  the  evidence  of  teftimony  in  any 
caie,  but  a  proof  or  probability,  that  perfons 
are  not  competent  judges  of  the  fa6ts  to  which 
they  give  teftimony ;  or  that  they  are  a6fually 
under  fome  indire6i:  influence  in  giving  it,  in 
flich  particular  cale.  Till  this  be  made  out, 
the  natural  I'^ws  of  human  a6fions  require,  that 
teflimony  be  admitted.  It  can  never  be  fufii- 
cient  to  overthrow  dire(5f:  hiflorical  evidence, 
indolently  to  fay,  that  there  are  fo  many  prin- 
ciples, from  whence  men  are  liable  to  be 
deceived  themlelves  and  difpofed  to  deceive 
others,  efpecially  in  matters  of  religion,  that 
one  Icnows  not  what  to  believe.  And  it  is  fur- 
prizing  perfons  can  help  refleding,  that  this 
very  manner  of  fpeaking  fiippofes  they  are  not 
fatisfied  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  evidence, 
of  which  they  fpeak  thus ;  or  that  they  can 
jivoid  obferving,  if  they  dp  niake  this  reflec- 
tion. 
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tion,  that  it  is,  on  fuch  a  fubje61:,  a  very  mate- 
rial oiie*^. 

And  over  againft  all  thefe  objedlons,  is  to 
be  let,  the  importance  of  Chriftianity,  as  what 
muft  have  ens;a2:ed  the  attention  of  its  firft 
converts,  fo  as  to  have  rendered  them  lels  liable 
to  be  deceived  from  careleffiiefs,  than  they 
would  in  common  matters;  and  likewife  the 
flrong  obligations  to  veracity,  which  their  reli- 
gion laid  them  under :  io  that  the  fird:  and  mofl: 
obvious  prefumj)tion  is,  that  they  could  not  be 
deceived  themfelves,  nor  would  deceive  others. 
And  this  preiumption  in  this,  degree,  is  peculiar 
to  the  teflimony  we  have  been  confidering. 

In  arjjument,  afTertions  are  nothins;  in  them- 
felves,  and  have  an  air  of  politi\ enefs,  which 
fometimes  is  not  very  eaiy :  yet  they  are  necef- 
fary,  and  neccifary  to  be  repeated;  in  order  to 
conne6t  a  dilcourle,  and  diftini!:tly  to  lay  before 
the  view  of  the  reader,  what  is  propofed  to  be 
proved,  and  what  is  left  as  proved.  Now  the 
conclufion  from  the  foregoing  obfervations  is, 
1  think,  beyond  all  doubt,  this:  that  unbelievers 
mufl:  be  forced  to  admit  the  external  evidence 
for  Chriftianity,  ;".  e.  the  proof  of  miracles 
wrought  to  attefl:  it,  to  be  of  real  weight  and 
very  confiderable;  though  they  cannot  allow  it 
to  be  liifficient,  to  convince  them  of  the  reality 
of  thofe  miracles.  And  as  they  muft,  in  all 
reafon,  admit  this  ;  fo  it  feems  to  me,  that 
ypon  conlideration  they  would,  in  fav^,  admit 

*^  See  the  foregoing  Chapter. 

U4  it; 
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it ;  thofe  of  them,  I  mean,  who  know  any 
thing  at  all  of  the  matter:  in  like  manner  as 
perfons,  in  many  cafes,  own,  they  fee  ftrong 
evidence  from  tedimony,  for  the  truth  of  things, 
v/hich  yet  they  cannot  be  convinced,  are  true : 
cafes,  fappofe,  where  there  is  contrary  tefti- 
mony ;  or  things  which  they  think,  whether 
with  or  without  reafon,  to  be  incredible.  But 
there  is  no  teftimony  contrary  to  that  which  we 
have  been  confidering :  and  it  has  been  fully 
proved,  that  there  is  no  incredibility,  in  Chril- 
tianity  in  general,  or  in  any  part  of  it. 

11.  As  to  the  evidence  for  Chriftianity  from 
prophecy,  I  fliall  only  make  Ibme  few  general 
obfervations,  which  are  fuggefted  by  the  Ana- 
logy of  Nature;  /.  e.  by  the  acknowledged  na- 
tural rules  of  judging  in  common  matters,  con- 
cerning evidence  ot  a  like  kind  to  this  from 
prophecy. 

I .  The  obfcurity  or  unintelligiblenefs  of  one 
part  of  a  prophecy,  does  not,  in  any  degree,  in- 
validate the  proof  of  foreiight,  arifing  from  the 
appearing  completion  of  thofe  other  parts  which 
are  underftood.  For  the  cafe  is  evidently  the 
fame,  as  if  thole  parts,  which  are  not  under- 
Hood,  were  loft,  or  not  written  at  all,  or  writ- 
ten in  an  unknown  ton2;ue.  Whether  this  ob- 
fervation  be  commonly  attended  to  or  not,  it  is 
fo  evident,  that  one  can  fcarce  bring  onefelf  to 
fet  down  an  inftance  in  common  matters,  to 
exemplify  "it.  However,  luppofe  a  writing, 
partly  in  cvpher,  and  partly  in  plain  words  at 
length;  and  that  in  the  part  one  underftcod, 

there 
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there  appeared  iTiention  of  leveral  known  facts: 
it  would  never  come  into  any  nian's  thoughts 
to  imagine,  that  if  he  underftood  the  whole, 
perhaps  he  might  find,  that  thofe  facls  were 
liot  in  reahtv  known  hv  the  writer.  Indeed, 
both  in  this  example  and  the  thing  intended  to 
be  exemplified  by  it,  our  not  underflanding  the 
whole  (the  whole  luppofe  of  a  fentence  or  a 
paragraph)  might  Ibmetimes  occafion  a  doubt, 
whether  one  underflood  the  literal  meaning  of 
fuch  a  part:  but  this  comes  under  another  con- 
fideration. 

For  the  fame  reafon,  though  a  man  inould 
_be  incapable,  for  want  of  learning,  or  oppor- 
tunities of  inquiry,  or  fi'om  not  having  turned 
his  iludies  this  wav,  even  lo  much  as  to 
judge,  whether  particular  })rophecies  have  been 
throughout  compleatly  fulfilled;  yet  he  may 
fee,  in  general,  that  they  have  been  fulfilled 
to  luch  a  degree,  as,  upon  very  good  ground, 
to  be  convinced  of  forefisfht  more  than  human 
in  luch  prophecies,  and  of  fuch  events  being 
intended  by  them.  For  the  fame  reafon  alfo, 
though,  by  means  of  the  deficiencies  in  civil 
hiftory,  and  the  different  accounts  of  hiftorians, 
the  moff  learned  fliould  not  be  able  to  make  out 
to  latisfa^rion,  that  fijch  parts  of  the  prophetic 
hittory  have  been  minutely  and  throughout  ful- 
filled ;  yet  a  very  ft rong  proof  of  forelight  may 
arile,  from  that  general  completion  of  them, 
which  is  made  out :  as  much  proof  of  forefight, 
perhaps,  as  the  giver  of  prophecy  intended 
fliould  ever  be  afforded  by  fuch  parts  of  pro- 
phecy. 

2.  A  long 
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2.  A  long  feries  of  prophecy  being  applicable 
to  fuch  and  fuch  events,  is  itfelf  a  proof,  that 
it  was  intended  of  them :  as  the  rules,  by  which 
we  naturally  judge  and  determine,  in  common 
cafes  parallel  to  this,  will  fhew.  This  obferva- 
tion  1  make  in  anfwer  to  the  common  obje61ion 
againil:  the  application  of  the  prophecies,  that 
confidering  each  of  them  dift:in6tly  by  itfelf,  it 
does  not  at  all  appear,  that  they  were  intended 
of  thofe  particular  events,  to  which  they  are 
applied  by  Chriftians;  and  therefore  it  is  to  be 
fuppofed,  that,  if  they  meant  any  thing,  they 
were  intended  of  other  events  unknown  to  us, 
and  not  of  thefe  at  all. 

Now  there  are  two  kinds  of  writing,  which 
bear  a  great  refemblance  to  prophecy,  with  re- 
ljpe6t  to  the  matter  before  us:  the  mythological, 
and  the  latirical  where  the  fatire  is,  to  a  certain 
degree,  concealed.  And  a  man  might  be  af- 
fured,  that  he  underftood  what  an  author  in- 
tended by  a  fable  or  parable,  related  without 
any  application  or  moral,  merely  from  feeing 
it  to  be  eafily  capable  of  tuch  application,  and 
that  fuch  a  moral  might  naturally  be  deduced 
from  it.  And  he  might  be  fully  afTured,  that 
fuch  peribns  and  events  were  intended  in  a  fa- 
tirical  writing,  merely  from  its  being  applicable 
to  them.  And,  agreeably  to  the  laft  obferva- 
tion,  he  inight  be  in  a  good  meafure  fatisfied  of 
it,  though  he  were  not  enough  informed  in  af- 
fairs, or  in  the  flory  of  luch  j^erfons,  to  under- 
ftand  half  the  fatire.  For,  his  latisfa6tion,  that 
he  underftood  the  meaning,  the  intended  mean- 
ing, of  thefe  writings,  would  be  greater  or  lefs 

in 
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in  proportion  as  he  faw  the  general  turn  of 
them  to  be  capable  of  fuch  application ;  and  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  particular  things 
capable  of  it.  And  thus,  if  a  long  feries  of 
prophecy  is  applicable  to  the  prefent  ll:ate  of 
the  church,  and  to  the  political  Situations  of 
the  kingdoms  of  the  world,  fome  thouland  years 
after  thele  prophecies  were  delivered,  and  a 
long  feries  of  prophecy  delivered  before  the 
coming  of  Chrift  is  applicable  to  him;  thefe 
things  are  in  themlelves  a  proof,  that  the  pro- 
phetic hiftory  was  intended  of  him,  and  of  thofe 
events :  in  proportion  as  the  general  turn  of  it 
is  capable  of  fuch  application,  and  to  the  num- 
ber and  variety  of  particular  prophecies  capable 
of  it.  And,  though  in  all  juft  way  of  conlidera- 
tion,  the  appearing  completion  of  prophecies, 
is  to  be  allowed  to  be  thus  explanatory  of,  and 
to  determine  their  meaning;  yet  it  is  to  be  re- 
membered farther,  that  the  ancient  Jews  ap- 
plied the  prophecies  to  a  Meffiah  before  his 
coming,  in  much  the  fame  manner  as  Chrif- 
tians  do  now :  and  that  the  primitive  Chriflians 
interpreted  the  prophecies  refpeding  the  flate 
of  the  church  and  of  the  world  in  the  laft  ages, 
in  the  itnit,  which  the  event  ieems  to  confirm 
and  verify.  And  from  thefe  things  it  may  be 
made  appear ; 

3.  That  the  ihewing  even  to  a  high  pro- 
bability, if  that  could  be,  that  the  prophets 
thought  of  fbme  other  events,  in  iiich  and  fuch 
predidions,  and  not  thofe  at  all  v/hich  Chrif- 
tians  alledge  to  be  completions  of  thofe  predic- 
tions;   or  that  fuch  and  liich  prophecies  are 

capable 
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capable  of  being  applied  to  other  events  than 
thole,  to  which  Chriftians  apply  them- — -that 
this  would  not  confute  or  deflroy  the  force  of 
the  argument  from  prophecy,  even  w^ith  regard 
to  thole  very  inftances.  For,  obferve  how  this 
matter  really  is.  If  one  knew  liich  a  perfon  to 
be  the  fole  author  of  luch  a  book,  and  was  cer- 
tainly aiiured,  or  fatisfied  to  any  degree,  that 
one  knew  the  whole  of  what  he  intended  in  it; 
one  Ihould  be  affured  or  latisfied  to  luch  de- 
gree, that  one  knew,  the  whole  meaning  of 
that  book :  for  the  meaning  of  a  book  is  no- 
thing but  the  meaning  of  the  author.  But  if 
one  knew  a  perfon  to  ha\  e  compiled  a  book  out 
of  memoirs,  which  he  received  from  another, 
of  vaftly  luperior  knowledge  in  the  ibbjeft  of 
it,  elpecially  if  it  were  a  book  full  of  great  in- 
tricacies and  difficulties ;  it  would  in  no  wife 
follow,  that  one  knew  the  whole  meaning  of 
the  book,  from  knowins:  the  whole  meaninsr  of 
the  compiler :  for  the  original  memoirs,  /.  e. 
the  author  of  them,  might  have,  and  there 
would  be  no  degree  of  prefumption,  in  many 
cafes,  againft  fuppofing  him  to  have,  fome  far- 
ther meaning  than  the  compiler  faw.  To  lay 
then,  that  the  Scriptures  and  the  "things  con- 
tained in  them  can  have  no  other  or  farther 
meaning,  than  thofe  perfons  thought  or  had, 
who  firfi:  recited  or  wrote  them;  is  evidently 
faying,  that  thofe  perfons  were  the  original, 
proper,  and  ible  authors  of  thofe  books,  /.  e. 
that  they  are  not  infpired:  which  is  abfurd, 
whilft  the  authority  of  thele  books  is  under 
examination;  i.e.  till  you  have  determined 
they  are  of  no  divine   authority    at  all.     Till 

this 
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this  be  determined,  it  muil:  in  all  reafon  be 
iuppofed,  not  indeed  that  they  have,  for  this  is 
taking  for  granted  that  they  are.inlpired,  but 
that  they  may  have,  fome  farther  meaning  than 
W'hat  the  compilers  faw  or  underftood.  And 
upon  this  kippofition,  it  is  lii})poleable  alio, 
that  this  farther  meanins;  mav  be  fulfilled. 
Now  events  correfponding  to  prophecies,  in- 
terpreted in  a  different  meaning  from  that,  in 
which  the  prophets  are  fuppofed  to  have  under- 
ilood  them ;  this  affords,  in  a  manner,  the  fame 
proof,  that  this  diff'erent  lenfe  was  originally 
intended,  as  it  would  have  afforded,  if  the  pro- 
phets had  not  underftood  their  predicSlions  in 
the  lenfe  it  is  fuppofed  thev  did :  becaufe  there 
is  no  prefumption  of  their  fenfe  of  them,  being 
the  whole  lenfe  of  them.  And  it  has  been  al- 
ready (hewn,  that  the  apparent  completions  of 
prophecy,  muft  be  allowed  to  be  explanatory 
of  Its  meaning.  So  that  the  queftion  is,  whe- 
ther a  leries  of  prophecy  has  been  fulfilled,  in 
a  natural  or  proper,  i.  e.  in  any  real,  fenfe  of 
the  words  of  it.  For  fuch  completion  is  equally 
a  proof  of  forefight  more  than  human,  whether 
the  prophets  are,  or  are  not,  iuppofed  to  have 
underilood  it  in  a  diff'erent  fenfe.  I  fay,  fup- 
poled:  for,  though  I  think  it  clear,  that  the 
prophets  did  not  underftand  the  full  meaning 
of  their  predi61:ions ;  it  is  another  queftion,  how 
far  they  thought  they  did,  and  in  what  fenle 
they  underil:ood  them. 

Hence  may  be  feen,  to  how  little  purpofe 
thofe  perfons  bufy  themfelves,  who  endeavour 
to  prove  that  the  prophetick  hiflory  is*  appli- 
cable 
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jz^ble  to  events,  of  the  age  in  which  it  was 
written,  or  of  ages  before  it.  Indeed  to  have 
proved  this  before  there  was  any  appearance  of 
a  farther  completion  of  it,  might  have  anl'wered 
fome  purpofe ;  for  it  might  have  prevented  the 
expedation  of  any  fuch  fartiier  completion. 
Thus  could  Porphyry  have  fhewn,  that  fome 
principal  parts  of  the  book  of  Daniel^  for  in- 
llance,  the  feventh  verfe  of  the  feventh  chap- 
ter, which  the  Chriftians  interpreted  of  the 
latter  ages,  was  applicable  to  events,  which 
happened  before  or  about  the  age  of  Atitlochus 
Epiphanes;  this  might  have  prevented  them 
fron>  expe61ing  any  farther  completion  of  it. 
And,  unlefs  there  was  then,  as  I  think  there 
mufl  have  been,  external  evidence  concerning: 
that  book,  more  than  is  come  down  to  us; 
fuch  a  difcovery  might  have  been  a  ftiimbling- 
block  in  the  way  of  Chriftianity  itfelf:  confi- 
dering  the  authority  which  our  Saviour  has 
given  to  the  book  of  Daniel^  and  how  much 
the  general  fcheme  of  Chrifi-ianity  prefuppofes 
the  truth  of  it.  But  even  this  dilcovery,  had 
there  been  any  fuch  ^,  would  be  of  very  little 
weight  with  realbnable  men.  Now;  if  this 
paffage,  thus  applicable  to  events  before  the 
age  of  Porphyry,  appears  to  be  applicable  alio 
to  events,  which  llicceeded  the  diiTolution  of 
the  Roman  empire.     I   mention  this,  not  at 

K  It  appears,  that  Pcr/Z/vry  did  nothing  worth  mentioning  in 
this  wav.  For  Jerom  oa  the  place  fas  s  ■  Duas pOjQeriores  bejiias — > 
in  wno  Macednnum  regno ponit.  And  as  to  the  ten  kiqgs;  Decern  7e- 
ges  enumtrnt.  qui  funtmt  fcevj/imi  :  ipfofque  re^eitwn  unius  ponit  re^niy 
Kierbi  gratia,  Macedonia,  S'v'i^,  yifi<:e  >  et  jEgypti  ;  fed  de  diverjic 
regnis  unum  tffcit  regum  ordir.em.  And  in  this  way  of  interpreta- 
tion, anv  thing  mav  be  made  of  any  thing, 

all 
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all  as  intending  to  iniinuate,  that  the  divifion  of 
this  empire  into  ten  parts,  for  it  plainly  was 
divided  into  about  that  number,  were,  alone 
and  by  itlelf,  of  any  moment  in  verifying  the 
proplietick  hiftory :  but  only  as  an  example  of 
the  thing  I  am  Ipeaking  of.  And  thus  u}x)u 
the  whole,  the  matter  of  enquiry  evidently 
muft  be,  as  above  put,  Whether  the  prophecies 
are  applicable,  to  Chriil,  and  to  the  prefent 
ilate  of  the  world  and  of  the  church ;  appli- 
cable in  iiich  a  degree,  as  to  imply  forelight : 
not  whether  they  are  capable  of  any  other 
application  ;  though  I  know  no  pretence  for 
faying,  the  general  turn  of  them  is  capable  of 
any  other. 

Thefe  obfervations  are,  I  think,  juft ;  and 
the  evidence  referred  to  in  them,  real :  though 
there  may  be  people  who  will  not  accept  of 
fuch  imperfe6l  information  from  Scripture. 
Some  too  have  not  integrity  and  regard 
enough  to  truth,  to  attend  to  evidence,  which 
keeps  the  mind  in  doubt,  perhaps  perplexity, 
and  which  is  much  of  a  different  fort  from 
what  they  expefted.  And  it  plainly  requires  a 
degree  of  modefty  and  fairnefs,  beyond  what 
every  one  has,  for  a  man  to  fay,  not  to  the 
world,  but  to  himfelf,  that  there  is  a  real  ap- 
pearance of  ibmewhat  of  great  weight  in  this 
matter,  though  he  is  not  able  thoroughly  to 
iatisfy  himfelf  about  it;  but  it  fhall  have  its 
influence  upon  him,  in  proportion  to  its  ap- 
pearing reality  and  weight,  it  is  much  more 
eaiy,  and  more  falls  in  with  the  negligence, 
prefumption,  and  wilfulnefs  of  the  generality, 

to 
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to  determine  at  once,  with  a  decifive  air',  There 
is  nothing  in  it.  The  prejudices  arifing  from 
that  abiblute  contempt  and  Icorn,  with  which 
this  evidence  is  treated  in  the  world,  I  do  not 
mention.  For  what  indeed  can  be  laid  to  per- 
fons,  who  are  weak  enough  in  their  under- 
jftandings,  to  think  this  any  prefumption  againfl 
it;  or,  if  they  do  not,  are  yet  weak  enough  in 
their  temper  to  be  influenced  by  fuch  preju- 
dices, upon  fuch  a  fubje6l  ? 

I  fhall  now,    SECONDLY,  endeavour  to 
give  fome  account   of   the   general  argunment 
for  the  truth  of  Chriftianity,  confifting  both  of 
the  dire6f  and  circumftantial  evidence,  conli- 
dered  as  making  up  one  argument.     Indeed  to 
ftate  and  examine  this  argument  fully,  would 
be  a  work  much  beyond  the  compafs  of  this 
whole  treatiie:    nor   is  lo  much   as  a  proper 
abridgement  of  it  to  b®  expected  here.     Yet 
the  pretent  fubjtcl  requires  to  have  fome  brief 
account  of  it  given.     For  it  is  the  kind  of  evi- 
dence, upon  which  mofl:  queftions  of  difficulty, 
in  common  praftice,  are  determined  :  evidence 
arifuig  from  various  coincidences,  which  fup- 
port  and  confirm  each  other,  and  in  this  man- 
ner prove,    with   more  or  iefs  certainty,    the 
point  under  conii deration.     And  I  chuie  to  do 
it  alfo  :  Firft,  becaufe  it  feems  to  be  of  the 
greatefi:  importance,  and  not  duly  attended  to 
by  every  one,  that  the  proof  of  revelation  is, 
not  fome  diredf  and  exprefs  things  only,  but  a 
great  varietv  of  circumJiantial  thiners  alio:  and 
that  Lhou8:h  each  of  thele  dire6f  and  circum- 
ftantial  things,  is  indeed  to  be  conhdered  lepa- 
6  rately. 
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rately,  yet  they  are  afterwards  to  be  joined  to- 
gether; for  that  the  proper  force  of  the  evi- 
dence confifts  in  the  refult  of  thofe  feveral 
things,  confidered  in  their  refpe6ls  to  each 
other,  and  united  into  one  view:  and  in  the 
next  place,  becaufe  it  feems  to  me,  that  the 
matters  of  fa6l  here  fet  down,  which  are  ac- 
knowledged by  unbelievers,  mufl  be  acknow- 
ledged by  them  alfo  to  contain  together  a  de- 
gree of  evidence  of  great  weight,  if  they  could 
be  brought  to  lay  thefe  feveral  things  before 
themfelves  distinctly,  and  then  with  attention 
coniider  them  together ;  inftead  of  that  curfory 
thought  of  them,  to  which  we  are  familiarifed. 
For  being  familiarifed  to  the  curfory  thought  of 
things  as  really  hinders  the  weight  of  them 
from  being  i^tw,  as  from  having  its  due  influ- 
ence upon  pradicc. 


The  thing  aiTerted,  and  the  truth  of  which 
is  to  be  inquired  into,  is  this :  That  over  and 
above  our  reafon  and  affeftions,  which  God 
has  given  us  for  the  information  of  our  judg- 
ment and  the  condu6l  of  our  lives,  he  has  alfo, 
by  external  revelation,  given  us  an  account  of 
himfelf  and  his  moral  government  over  thfr 
world,  implying  a  future  ftate  of  rewards  and 
punifliments ;  ;',  e.  haih  revealed  the  l)' ftem  of 
natural  religion :  for  natural  religion  may  be 
externally''  revealed  by  God,  as  the  ignorant 
may  be  taught  it  by  mankind  their  fellow- 
creatures that  God,  I  fay,  has  given  us  the 

evidence  of  revelation,  as  well  as  the  evidence 

"^  p.  169,  &c. 
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of  reafbn,  to  afcertain  this  moral  lyiflem ;  toge- 
ther with  an  account  of  a  particular  difpenfa- 
tion  of  Providence,  which  reafon  could  no  way 
have  difcovered,  and  a  particular  inftitution  of 
religion  founded  on  it,  for  the  recovery  of  man- 
kind out  of  their  prefent  wretched  condition, 
and  raifing  them  to  the  perfedlion  and  final 
happinels  of  their  nature. 

This  revelation,  whether  real  or  fuppofed, 
may  be  confidered  as  wholly  hiftorical.  For 
prophecy  is  nothing  but  the  hiftory  of  events 
before  they  come  to  pafs:  do6lrines  alfo  are 
matters  of  fa6t :  and  precepts  come  under  the 
fame  notion.  And  the  general  defign  of  Scrip- 
ture, which  contains  in  it  this  revelation,  thus 
confidered  as  hiftorical,  may  be  faid  to  be,  to 
give  us  an  account  of  the  world,  in  this  one 
fingle  view,  as  God's  world:  by  which  it  ap- 
pears elTentially  difi:ingui(hed  from  all  other 
books,  fo  far  as  I  have  found,  except  fuch  as 
are  copied  from  it.  It  begins  with  an  account 
of  God's  creation  of  the  world,  in  order  to  af- 
certain, and  difl:inguifh  from  all  others,  who  is 
the  objeft  of  our  worfhip,  by  what  he  has  done: 
"in  order  to  afcertain,  who  he  is,  concerning 
whofe  providence,  commands,  promifes  and 
threatenings,  this  facred  book,  all  along,  treats ; 
the  Maker  and  Proprietor  of  the  world,  he 
whofe  creatures  we  are,  the  God  of  nature:  in 
order  likewife  to  diftinguifh  him  from  the  idols 
of  the  nations,  which  are  either  imaginary  be- 
ings, /'.  e.  no  beings  at  all ;  or  elfe  part  of  that 
creation,  the  hiftorical  relation  of  which  is  here 
given.     And  St.  John,  not  improbably,  with 

an 
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an  eye  to  this  Mofaic  account  of  the  creation, 
begins  his  Gofpel  with  an  account,  of  our  Sa- 
viour's praeexiftence,  and  that  all  things  were 
made  by  him ;  and  without  him  was  not  any  thing 
made  that  was  made'' :  asireeably  to  the  do6trlne 
of  St.  Paul,  that  God  created  all  things  by  Jefus 
Chriji^.  This  being  premifed,  the  Scripture, 
taken  together,  feems  to  profefs  to  contain  a 
kind  of  an  abridgement  of  the  hiftory  of  the 
world,  in  the  view  juft  now  mentioned:  that 
is,  a  general  account  of  the  condition  of  reli- 
gion and  its  profefTors,  during  the  continuance 
of  that  apoftacy  from  God,  and  ftate  of  wicked- 
nefs,  which  it  every  where  fuppofes  the  world 
to  lie  in.  And  this  account  of  the  ftate  of  reli- 
gion, carries  with  it  fome  brief  account  of  the 
political  ftate  of  things,  as  religion  is  afte61:ed 
by  it.  Revelation  indeed  confiders  the  common 
affairs  of  this  world,  and  what  is  going  on  in  it, 
as  a  mere  fcene  of  diftraclion;  and  cannot  be 
flippofed  to  concern  itfelf  with  foretelling,  at 
what  time,  Rome  or  Babylon  or  Greece,  or  any 
particular  place,  ihould  be  the  moft  confpicuous 
feat  of  that  tyranny  and  diffolutenefs,  which  all 
places  equally  afpire  to  be;  cannot,  I  fay,  be 
luppofed  to  give  any  account  of  this  wild  fcene 
for  its  own  lake.  But  it  feems  to  contain  fome 
very  eeneral  account  of  the  chief  o-overnments 
of  the  world,  as  the  general  nate  of  religion,  has 
been,  is,  or  ftiall  be,  afFe(51:ed  by  them,  from  the 
firft  tranforeffion,  and  durins;  the  whole  interval 
of  the  world's  continuing  in  its  prefent  ftate,  to 
a  certain  future  period,  fpoken  of  both  in  the 

'  Toh.  i.  3.  ^  Eph.  iii.  9. 
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Old  and  New  Teftament,  very  diftindly,  and 

in  great  variety  of  expreffion:  T^he  times  of  the 

rejiltutlon  of  all  things ' ;  when  the  my  fiery  of 

God  Jliall  he  fnijlied^  as  he  hath  declared  to  his 

fervants  the  prophet  s'^^ :  when  the  God  of  heaven 

jliall  fet  up  a  kingdom^  which  jliall  never  he  de- 

jlroyed:  and  the  kingdom  jliall  not  he  left  to  other 

people"",  as  it  is  reprefented  to  be  during  this 

apoflacy,  h\xt  judgment  jliall  be  given  to  thejalnts% 

and  they  jliall  relgn^ :  and  the  kingdom  and  doml- 

nlon,  and  the  greatnefs  of  the  kingdom  under  the 

whole  heaven,  jliall  be  given  to  the  people  of  the 

faints  of  the  mojl  High'^, 

Upon  this  general  view  of  the  Scripture,  I 
would  remark,  how  great  a  length  of  time,  the 
whole  relation  takes  up,  near  fix  thoufand  years 
of  which  are  pafl :  and  how  great  a  variety  of 
things  it  treats  of;  the  natural  and  moral  fyftem 
or  hiflory  of  the  world,  including  the  time  when 
it  was  formed,  all  contained  in  the  very  firfl: 
book,  and  evidently  written  in  a  rude  and  un- 
learned age;  and  in  fubfequent  books,  the  va- 
rious common  and  prophetick  hiftory,  and  the 
particular  dilpenfation  of  Chriftianity.  Now 
all  this  together  gives  the  largeft  fcope  for  cri- 
ticifm ;  and  for  confutation  of  what  is  capable 
of  being  confuted,  either  from  reafon,  or  from 
common  hillory,  or  from  any  inconfiftence  in 
its  feveral  parts.  And  it  is  a  thing  ^vhich  de- 
ferves,  I  think,  to  be  mentioned,  that  whereas 
fome  imagine,  the  ilippofcd  doubtfulnefs  of  the 


1  ASis  iii.  21.  "'  Rev.  x.  7.  "  Dan.  ii. 

^  Dan.  vii.  22.  p  Rev,  ^  Dan.  vii. 
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evidence  for  revelation  implies  a  pofitive  argu- 
ment that  it  is  not  true ;  it  appears,  on  the 
contrary,  to  imply  a  pofitive  argument  that  it 
is  true.  For,  could  any  common  revelation, 
of  fuch  antiquity,  extent,  and  variety  (for  in 
thefe  things  the  ftrefs  of  what  1  am  now  ob- 
ferving  lies)  be  propofed  to  the  examination  of 
the  world :  that  it  could  not,  in  any  age  of 
knowledge  and  liberty,  be  confuted,  or  fhevv'n 
to  have  nothing  in  it,  to  the  fatisfadion  of  rea- 
fonable  men;  this  would  be  thought  a  ftrong 
prefumptive  proof  of  its  truth.  And  indeed  it 
mufl  be  a  proof  of  it,  jufl:  in  proportion  to  the 
probability,  that  if  it  were  falfe,  it  might  be 
fhewn  to  be  fo :  and  this,  I  think,  is  fcarce  pre- 
tended to  be  fhewn,  but  upon  principles  and  in 
ways  of  arguing,  which  have  been  clearly  obvi- 
ated'. Nor  does  it  at  all  appear,  that  any  let 
,of  men  who  believe  natural  religion,  are  of  the 
opinion,  that  Chrifliianity  has  been  thus  con- 
futed.    But  to  proceed: 

To2:ether  with  the  moral  fvfliem  of  the 
world,  the  Old  Teftament  contains  a  chro- 
nological account  of  the  beginning  of  it,  and 
from  thence,  an  unbroken  genealogy  of  man- 
kind for  many  ages  before  common  hiftory  be- 
gins; and  carried  on  as  much  farther  as  to  make 
up  a  continued  thread  of  hiftory  of  the  length 
of  between  three  and  four  thoufand  years.  It 
contains  an  account  of  God's  making  a  covenant 
with  a  particular  nation,  that  they  fhould  be  his 
people,  and  he  would  be  their  God,  in  a  pecu- 

»  Ch.  ii,  iii,  &c. 
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liar  fenfe;  of  his  often  interpofing  miraciiloufly 
in  their  affairs;  giving  them  the  promife,  and, 
long  after,  the  poffeffion,  of  a  particular  coun- 
try; afluring  them  of  the  greatefl  national  pro- 
fperity  in  it,  if  they  would  worfhip  him,  in  op- 
pofition  to  the  idols  which  the  reft  of  the  world 
worshipped,  and  obey  his  commands ;  and  threat- 
ening them  with  unexampled  punifhments,  if 
they  difobeyed  him,  and  fell  into  the  general 
idolatry :  infomuch  that  this  one  nation  fhould 
continue  to  be  the  obfervation  and  the  wonder 
of  all  the  world.  It  declares  particularly,  that 
God  would  fcatter  them  among  all  people^  from 
one  end  of  the  earth  unto  the  other:  but  that  when 
they  Jliould  return  unto  the  Lord  their  God,  he 
would  have  compafion  upon  them,  and  gather  them 
from  all  the  7iatio7is,  whither  he  had fcattered them : 
that  Ifrae  I  jliould  be  faved  in  the  Lord,  with  an 
everlafingfalvatio?i',  and  not  be  afliamed  or  con- 
founded world  without  end.  And  as  fome  of 
thefe  promifes  are  conditional,  others  are  as 
abfolute,  as  any  thing  can  be  exprefTed  :  that 
the  time  fhould  come,  when  the  people  Jliould  be 
all  righteous,  and  inherit  the  land  for  ever:  that 
though  God  would  make  a  full  end  of  all  nations 
whither  he  had  fcattered  them,  yet  ivould  he  not 
make  a  full  eiid  of  them :  that  he  would  brifig 
again  the  captivity  of  his  people  If rael,  and  plant 
them  upon  their  land,  and  they  Jliould  be  no  more 
pulled  up  out  oj^  their  land:  that  the  Jeed  of  Ifrae  I 
fiould  not  ceaj'e  from  being  a  nation  for  ever  \ 
It   foretell*?,  that  God  would  raife  them  up  a 

^  Dent,  xxviii.  64.     Ch.  xxx.  2,  3.      If.  xlv.  17.     Ch.  Ix.  21, 
Jer,  xxx,  J  I,     Ch,  xlvi,  2S.     Amos  ix.  15.     Jer.  xxxi.  36. 
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particular  perfon,  in  whom  all  his  promifes 
ihould  finally  be  fulfilled;  the  Meffiah,  who 
Ihould  be,  in  an  high  and  eminent  fenfe,  their 
anointed  Prince  and  Saviour.  This  was  fore- 
told in  fuch  a  manner,  as  raifed  a  general  ex- 
pe6tation  of  fuch  a  perfon  in  the  nation,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  New  Te  (lament,  and  is  an  ac- 
knowledged fa6l ;  an  expedlation  of  his  coming 
at  fuch  a  particular  time,  before  any  one  ap- 
peared claiming  to  be  that  perfon,  and  when 
there  was  no  ground  for  fuch  an  expe6tation 
but  from  the  prophecies :  which  expe<5lation, 
therefore,  mufl;  in  all  reafon  be  prefumed  to 
be  explanatory  of  thofe  prophecies,  if  there 
were  any  doubt  about  their  meaning.  It  feems 
moreover  to  foretell,  that  this  perfon  fhould  be 
r€Je6led  by  that  nation,  to  whom  he  had  been 
ib  long  promifed,  and  though  he  was  fo  much 
defired  by  them'.  And  it  exprefsly  foretells, 
that  he  fhould  be  the  Saviour  of  the  Gentiles  ; 
and  even  that  the  completion  of  the  Icheme, 
contained  in  this  book,  and  then  begun,  and  in 
its  progrefs,  fhould  be  fomewhat  lb  great,  that, 
in  comparifon  with  it,  the  reftoration  of  the 
Jews  alone  would  be  but  of  fmall  account.  // 
//  a  light  thing  that  thou  jliouldefi  be  my  fervant 
to  raife  up  the  tribes  of  Jacobs  and  to  rejtore  the 
preferred  of  Ifrael :  I  will  alfo  give  thee  for  a 
light  to  the  Gentiles^  that  thou  may  eft  be  for  fal- 
vation  unto  the  end  of  the  earth.  And,  In  the  laji 
days,  the  mountain  of  the  Lord^s  houfe  ftiall  be 
ejiablijjied  in  the  top  of  the  jnowitains,  andjliall 


*  If.  viii.  14,  ic.     Ch.  xlix.  c.     Ch.  liii.    Mai.  i.  10,  ix.  and 
Ch.  iii. 
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be  exalted  above  the  hills  ;    and  all  nations  jliall 

flow  into  it -for  out  of  Zion  jhall  go  forth  the 

law  J  and  the  word  of  the  Lord  from  Jerifalem. 

And  he  jhall  judge  among  the  nations and  the 

IjOrd  alone  Jhall  be  exalted  in  that  day^  and  the 
idols  he  Jliall  utterly  aboUJli ".  The  Scripture 
farther  contains  an  account,  that  at  the  time 
the  Meffiah  was  expeded,  a  perfon  rofe  up,  in 
this  nation,  claiming  to  be  that  Meffiah,  to  be 
the  perfon,  whom  all  the  prophecies  referred 
to,  and  in  whom  they  fhould  center:  that  he 
fpent  fome  years  in  a  continued  courfe  of  mira- 
culous works;  and  endued  his  immediate  dif- 
ciples  and  followers  with  a  power  of  doing  the 
fame,  as  a  proof  of  the  truth  of  that  religion, 
which  he  commiflioned  them  to  publifh :  that, 
invefted  with  this  authority  and  power,  they 
made  numerous  converts  in  the  remoteft  coun- 
tries, and  fettled  and  eiliablifhed  his  religion  in 
the  world;  to  the  end  of  which,  the  Scripture 
profefles  to  give  a  prophetick  account  of  the 
ilate  of  this  religion  amongft  mankind. 

Let  us  now  fuppofe  a  perfon  utterly  ignorant 
of  hiftory,  to  have  all  this  related  to  him,  out 
of  the  Scripture.  Or  fuppofe  fuch  an  one, 
having  the  Scripture  put  into  his  hands,  to  re- 
mark thefe  things  in  it,  not  knowing  but  that 
the  whole,  even  its  civil  hiflory,  as  well  as  the 
other  parts  of  it,  might  be,  from  beginning  to 

"  If.  xlix.  6.  Ch.  ii.  Ch.  xi.  Ch.  Ivi.  7.  Mai.  5.  11.  To 
which  muft  be  added,  the  orher  prophecies  of  the  like  kind,  feve- 
xal  in  the  New  Teftameat,  and  very  many  in  the  Old  ;  which  de- 
fcribe  what  fliall  be  the  completion  of  the  revealed  plan  of  Provi- 
dence, 

end, 
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end,  an  intire  invention;  and  to  afk,  What 
truth  was  in  it,  and  whether  the  revelation 
here  related,  was  real  or  a  fiftion?  And  inftead 
of  U  dire61:  anfwer,  fuppole  him,  all  at  once,  to 
he  told  the  following  confefl  fa6ts ;  and  then  to 
unite  them  into  one  view. 

Let  him  iirft  be  told,  in  how  great  a  degree  the 
profeffion  and  eftablifhment  of  natural  religion, 
the  belief  that  there  is  one  God  to  be  worfhip- 
ped,  that  virtue  is  his  law,  and  that  mankind  fhall 
be  rewarded  and  punifhed  hereafter,  as  they  obey 
and  difobey  it  here;  in  hov/  very  great  a  de- 
gree, I  fay,  the  profefiion  and  eftablifliment  of 
this  moral  fyfl:em  in  the  world,  is  owing  to  the 
revelation,  whether  real  or  fuppofed,  contained 
in  this  book:  the  eftablifhment  of  this  moral 
fvftem,  even  in  thofe  countries  which  do  not 
acknowledge  the  proper  authority  of  the  Scrip- 
ture". Let  him  be  told  aifo,  what  number  of 
nations  do  acknowledge  its  proj)er  authority. 
Let  him  then  take  in  the  conlideration,  of 
what  importance  religion  is  to  mankind.  And 
upon  thefe  things,  he  might,  I  think,  truly  ob- 
ferve,  that  this  luppoled  revelation's  obtaining 
and  being  received  in  the  world,  with  all  the 
circumftances  and  efte6ls  of  it,  coniidered  toge- 
ther as  one  event,  is  the  moft  confpicuous  and 
important  event  in  the  hiftory  of  mankind :  that 
a  book  of  this  nature,  and  thus  promulged  and 
recommended  to  our  conlideration,  demands,  as 
if  by  a  voice  from  heaven,  to  have  its  claims 
inofl  ferioufly  examined  into :  and  that,  before 

fuch 
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fuch  examination,  to  treat  it  with  any  kind  of 
icoffing  and  ridicule,  is  an  offence  againft  na- 
tural piety.  But  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that 
how  much  foever  the  ellablifliment  of  natural 
religion  in  the  world  is  owing  to  the  Scripture- 
revelation,  this  does  not  deftroy  the  proof  of 
religion  from  reafbn ;  any  more  than  the  proof 
of  Euclid's  Elements  is  deftroyed,  by  a  man's 
knowing  or  thinking,  that  he  fhould  never 
have  feen  the  truth  of  the  feveral  propofitions 
contained  in  it,  nor  had  thofe  propofitions 
come  into  his  thoughts,  but  for  that  mathe- 
matician. 

Let  fuch  a  perfon  as  we  are  fpeaking  of,  be, 
in  the  next  place,  informed,  of  the  acknow- 
ledged antiquity  of  the  firfl:  parts  of  this  book; 
and  that  its  chronology,  its  account  of  the  time 
when  the  earth,  and  the  feveral  parts  of  it, 
were  firfl  peopled  with  human  creatures,  is  no 
way  contradi61ed,  but  is  really  confirmed,  by 
the  natural  and  civil  hiftory  of  the  world,  col- 
le6led  from  common  hiflorians,  from  the  flate 
of  the  earth,  and  from  the  late  invention  of 
arts  and  fciences.  And  as  the  Scripture  con^ 
tains  an  unbroken  thread  of  common  and  civil 
hiflory,  from  the  creation  to  the  captivity,  for 
between  three  and  four  thoufand  years :  let  the 
perfon  we  are  l])eaking  of  be  told  in  the  next 
place,  that  this  general  hiftory,  as  it  is  not  con-- 
tradicled,  but  is  confirmed  by  prophane  hiftory 
as  much  as  there  ^vould  be  reafon  to  expedl", 
upon  fuppofition  of  its  truth;  fb  there  is  no- 
thing in  the  whole  hiftory  it/elf,  to  give  any 
reafbnable  ground  of  fuf]:)icion,  of  its  not  being, 
'^  '  in 
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in  the  general,  a  faitliful  and  literally  true  ge- 
nealogy of  men,  and  feries  of  things.  I  fpeak 
here  only  of  the  common  Scripture-hiftory,  or 
of  the  courfe  of  ordinary  events  related  in  it ; 
as  diftinguilhed  from  miracles,  and  from  the 
prophetick  hiftory.  In  all  the  Scripture- narra- 
tions of  this  kind,  following  events  arife  out  of 
foreoroino:  ones,  as  in  all  other  hiflories.  There 
appears  nothing  related  as  done  in  any  age,  not 
conformable  to  the  manners  of  that  age  :  no- 
thing in  the  account  of  a  fucceeding  age,  which, 
one  would  fay,  could  not  be  true,  or  was  im- 
probable, from  the  account  of  things  in  the 
preceding  one.  There  is  nothing  in  the  charac- 
ters, which  would  raife  a  thought  of  their  being 
feigned ;  but  all  the  internal  marks  imaginable 
of  their. being  real.  It  is  to  be  added  alio,  that 
mere  genealogies,  bare  narratives  of  the  num- 
ber of  years,  which  perfons  called  by  fuch  and 
luch  names  lived,  do  not  carry  the  face  of  fic- 
tion ;  perhaps  do  carry  fome  prefiimption  of 
veracity  :  and  all  unadorned  narratives,  which 
have  nothing  to  furprize,  may  be  thought  to 
carry  fome  what  of  the  like  prefumption  too. 
And  the  domeftick  and  the  political  hiftory  is 
plainly  credible.  There  may  be  incidents  in 
Scripture,  which  taken  alone  in  the  naked  way 
they  are  told,  may  appear  ftrange ;  efpecially 
to  perfons  of  other  manners,  temper,  education : 
but  there  are  alio  incidents  of  undoubted  truth, 
in  many  or  mofl;  perfons  lives,  which,  in  the 
fame  circumfl:ances,  \\ould  appear  to  the  full  as 
flrange.  There  may  be  miftakes  of  tranfcribers, 
there  may  be  other  real  or  feeming  miflakes, 
not  cafy  to  be  particularly  accounted  for ;  but 
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there  are  certainly  no  more  things  of  this  kind 
in  the  Scripture,  than  what  were  to  have  been 
expeded  in  books  of  fuch  antiquity ;  and  no- 
thing, in  any  wile,  fufficient  to  difcredit  the 
general  narrative.  Now,  that  a  hiftory  claim- 
ing to  commence  from  the  creation,  and  ex- 
tending in  one  continued  feries,  through  fo 
great  a  length  of  time,  and  variety  of  events, 
fhould  have  fuch  appearances  of  reality  and 
truth  in  its  whole  contexture,  is  furely  a  very 
remarkable  circumftance  in  its  favour.  And  as 
all  this  is  applicable  to  the  common  hiftory  of 
the  New  Teflament ;  fb  there  is  a  farther  cre- 
dibility, and  a  very  high  one,  given  to  it,  by 
profane  authors  :  many  of  thefe  writing  of  the 
fame  times,  and  confirming  the  truth  of  cuf- 
toms  and  events,  which  are  incidentally  as  well 
as  moi-e  purpofely  mentioned  in  it.  And  this 
credibility  of  the  common  Scripture-hiftory, 
gives  fome  credibility  to  its  miraculous  hiftory : 
elpecially  as  this  is  interwoven  with  the  com- 
mon, fo  as  that  they  imply  each  other,  and 
both  together  make  up  one  relation. 

Let  it  then  be  more  particularly  obferved  to 
this  perfon,  that  it  is  an  acknowledged  matter 
of  fa61:,  which  is  indeed  implied  in  the  forcr 
goino-  obfervation,  that  there  was  fuch  a  nation 
as  the  Je%vs,  of  the  greateft  antiquity,  v/hofe 
government  and  general  polity  was  founded  on 
the  law,  here  related  to  be  given  them  by 
Mofes  as  from  heaven :  that  natural  religion, 
though  with  rites  additional  yet  no  wav  con- 
trary to  it,  was  their  eftablilhed  religion,  which 
cannot  be  faid  of  the  Gentile  world :  and  that 
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their  very  being  as  a  nation,  depended  upon 
their  acknowledgment  of  one  God,  the  God  of 
the  nniverfe.  For,  liippofe  in  their  captivity 
in  Babylon^  they  had  gone  over  to  the  rehgion 
of  their  conquerors,  there  would  have  remained 
no  bond  of  union,  to  keep  them  a  diftin^l  peo- 
ple. And  whillt  they  were  under  their  own 
kings,  in  their  own  country,  a  total  apoflacy 
from  God  would  have  been  the  difTolution  of 
their  whole  government.  They  in  fuch  a  fenfe, 
nationally  acknowledged  and  worHiipped  the 
Maker  of  heaven  and  earth,  when  the  reft  of 
the  world  were  funk  in  idolatry,  as  rendered 
them,  in  fa6t,  the  peculiar  people  of  God.  And 
this  fo  remarkable  an  eftablifliment  and  pre- 
fervation  of  natural  religion  amongft  them, 
feems  to  add  fome  peculiar  credibility  to  the 
hiflorical  evidence  for  the  miracles  of  Mofes 
and  the  Prophets:  becaufe  thefe  miracles  are 
a  full  fatisfadory  account  of  this  event,  which 
plainly  wants  to  be  accounted  for,  and  cannot 
otherwife. 

Let  this  perfon,  fuppofed  wholly  ignorant  of 
hiitory,  be  acquainted  farther,  that  one  claim- 
ing to  be  the  Meffiah,  of  Jewifli  extraction,  rofe 
up  at  the  time  \^'hen  this  nation,  from  the  pro- 
phecies abovementioned,  expe6led  the  Meffiah : 
that  he  was  rejeCled,  as  it  feemed  to  have  been 
foretold  he  fhould,  by  the  body  of  the  people, 
under  the  direction  of  their  rulers :  that  in  the 
courfe  of  a  very  few  years,  he  was  believed  on 
and  acknowledged  as  the  promifed  Meffiah,  by 
great  numbers  among  the  Gentiles,  agreeably 
to  the  prophecies  of  Scripture,  yet  not  upon 
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the  evidence  of  prophecy,  but  of  miracles  ^,  of 
M^hich  miracles  we  have  alfo  ftrong  hiilorical 
evidence;  (by  which  I  mean  here  no  more 
than  muft  be  acknowledged  by  unbelievers, 
for  let  pious  frauds  and  follies  be  admitted  to 
weaken,  it  is  abfurd  to  fay  they  deftroy,  our 
evidence  of  miracles  wrought  in  proof  of 
Chriftianity"":)  that  this  religion  approving 
itfelf  to  the  reafon  of  mankind,  and  carrying 
its  own  evidence  with  it,  fo  far  as  reafon  is  a 
judge  of  its  fyftem,  and  being  no  way  contrary 
to  reafon  in  thofe  parts  of  it  which  require  to 
be  believed  upon  the  mere  authority  of  its  Au- 
thor; that  this  religion,  I  fay,  gradually  ipread 
and  fupported  itfelf,  for  fome  hundred  years, 
not  only  without  any  affiflance  from  temporal 
power,  but  under  conftant  difcouragements, 
and  often  the  bittereft  perfecutions  from  it ; 
and  then  became  the  religion  of  the  world: 
that  in  the  mean  time,  the  Jewifh  nation  and 
government  were  deftroyed,  in  a  very  remark- 
able manner,  and  the  people  carried  away  cap- 
tive and  difperfed  through  the  moft  diftant 
countries ;  in  which  ftate  of  difperfion  they 
have  remained  fifteen  hundred  years :  and  that 
they  remain  a  numerous  people,  united  amongft 
thcmfelves,  and  diftinguifhed  from  the  reft  of 
the  world,  as  they  were  in  the  days  of  Mofes^ 
by  the  profeffion  of  his  law;  and  every  where 
looked  upon  in  a  manner,  which  one  fcarce 
knows  how  diftin6tly  to  expreis,  but  in  the 
words  of  the  prophetick  account  of  it,  given 
£o  many  ages  before  it  came  to  pafs ;  'Tkoujhalt 
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become  an  aJioniJJiment^  a  proverb^  and  a  by -word, 
among  all  nations  whither  the  Lord  JJiall  lead 
thee\ 

The  appearnce  of  a  {landing  miracle,  in 
the  Jews  remaining  a  cliftindt  people  in  their 
difperlion,  and  the  confirmation  which  this 
event  appears  to  give  to  the  truth  of  revela- 
tion ;  may  be  thought  to  be  anfwered,  by  their 
religion's  forbidding  them  inter-marriages  with 
thofe  of  any  other,  and  prefcribing  them  a  great 
many  peculiarities  in  their  food,  by  which  they 
are  debarred  from  the  means  of  incorporating 
with  the  people  in  whofe  countries  they  live. 
This  is  not,  I  think,  a  fatisfadory  account  of 
that  which  it  pretends  to  account  for.  But 
what  does  it  pretend  to  account  for  ?  The 
correlpondence  between  this  event  and  the  pro- 
phecies; or  the  coincidence  of  both,  with  a 
long  dilpenfation  of  Providence  of  a  peculiar 
nature,  towards  that  people  formerly  ?  No. 
It  is  only  the  event  itfelf,  which  is  offered  to 
be  thus  accounted  for;  which  lingle  event  taken 
alone,  abilracled  from  all  fuch  correfpondence 
and  coincidence,  perhaps  v/ould  not  have  ap- 
peared miraculous:  but  that  correfpondence 
and  coincidence  may  be  fo,  though  the  event 
itfelf  be  fuppofed  not.  Thus  the  concurrence 
of  our  Saviour's  being  born  at  Bethlehem,  with 
a  long  foregoing  feries  of  prophecy  and  other 
coincidences,  is  doubtlefs  miraculous,  the  feries 
of  prophecy,  and  other  coincidencies,  and  the 
event,  beingr  admitted:  thouoh  the  event  itfeh, 

*  Deut.  xxv'iii.  37. 
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his  birth  at  that  place,  appears  to  have  been 
brought  about  in  a  natural  way;  of  which, 
however,  no  one  can  be  certain. 

And  as  feveral  of  thefe  events  feem,  in  fbme 
degree  exprefsly,  to  have  verified  the  prophe- 
tick  hiftory  aheady:  fo  hkewife  they  may  be 
conlidered  farther,  as  having  a  peculiar  afpe-ft 
towards  the  full  completion  of  it;  as  affording 
fome  prefumption  that  the  whole  of  it  ihall, 
one  time  or  other,  be  fulfilled.  Thus,  that  the 
yezvs  have  been  fo  wonderfully  preferved  in 
their  long  and  wide  difperfion;  which  is  in- 
deed the  dire6l  fulfilling  of  fome  prophecies, 
but  is  now  mentioned  only  as  looking  forward 
to  fomewhat  yet  to  come  :  that  natural  religion 
came  forth  from  Judea^  and  Ipread,  in  the 
degree  it  has  done  over  the  world,  before  loit 
in  idolatry ;  which  together,  with  fome  other 
things,  have  diflinguifhed  that  very  place,  in 
like  manner,  as  the  people  of  it  are  diftin- 
guifhed :  that  this  g-reat  change  of  relisiion  over 
the  earth,  v/as  brought  about  under  the  pro- 
feflion  and  acknowledgment,  that  Jefus  was  the 
promifed  Meffiah:  things  of  this  kind  naturally 
turn  the  thoughts  of  ferious  men  towards  the 
full  completion  of  the  prophetick  hiflory,  con- 
cerning the  final  reftoration  of  that  people ; 
concerning  the  eflabiifhment  of  the  everlafting 
kingdom  among  them,  the  kingdom  of  the 
Meffiah;  and  the  future  flate  of  the  world, 
under  this  facred  government.  Such  circum- 
itances  and  events  compared  with  thele  pro- 
phecies, though  no  completions  of  them,  yet 
would  not,  I  think,  be  l2X)ken  of  as  nothing  in 
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the  argument,  by  a  perlbn  upon  his  firft  being 
inform,ed  of  them.  They  fall  in  with  the  pro- 
phetick  hiflory  of  things  ftill  future,  give  it 
Ibme  additional  credibility,  have  the  appear- 
ance of  beino;  fomewhat  in  order  to  the  full 
completion  of  it. 

Indeed  it  requires  a  good  degree  of  know- 
ledge, and  great  calmnefs  and  confideration,  to 
be  able  to  judge,  thoroughly,  of  the  evidence 
for  the  truth  of  Chrifiianity,  from  that  part  of 
the  prophetick  hiftory,  which  relates  to  the 
iituation  of  the  kingdoms  of  the  world,  and  to 
the  ftate  of  the  Church,  from  the  eflablifhment 
of  Chriftianity  to  the  prefent  time.  But  it  ap- 
pears from  a  general  view  of  it,  to  be  very 
material.  And  thofe  perfons  who  have  tho- 
rouo-hlv  examined  it,  and  ibme  of  them  were 
men  of  the  coolelf  tempers,  greateft  capacities, 
and  leafl  liable  to  imputations  of  prejudice,  in- 
fift  upon  it  as  determinately  conclufive. 

Suppofe  now  a  perfon  quite  ignorant  of  hif- 
tory, firft  to  recolle6l  the  paflkges  abovemen- 
tioned  out  of  Scripture,  without  knowing  but 
that  the  whole  was  a  late  fi6tion,  then  to  be  in- 
formed of  the  correlpondent  fafts  now  men- 
tioned, and  to  unite  them  all  into  one  view : 
that  the  profeffion  and  eftablifhment  of  natural 
relio;ion  in  t]ie  world,  is  o-reatlv  owinp-,  in  dif- 
ferent  ways,  to  this  book,  and  the  fuppofed  re- 
velation which  it  contains;  that  it  is  acknow- 
ledged to  be  of  the  earlieft  antiquity  ;  that  its 
chronology  and  cominon  hiftory  are  intirely  cre- 
dible ;  that  this  antient  nation,  the  Jews,  of 
Y  whom 
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whom  it  chiefly  treats,  appear  to  have  been,  in 
fa6l,  the  people   of  God,   in   a  diftinguillied 
fenfe;  that,  as  there  was  a  national  expefta- 
tion  amongfl:  them,  railed  from   the  prophe- 
cies, of  a  Meffiah  to  appear  at  fuch  a  time,  fo 
one  at  this  time  appeared  claiming  to  be  that 
Mefiiah;  that  he  was  rejected  by  this  nation; 
but  received  by  the  Gentiles,  not  upon  the  evi- 
dence of  prophecy,  but  of  miracles ;  that  the 
religion  he   taught  fupported  itfelf  under  the 
greateft  difficulties,    gained   ground,     and   at 
length  became  the  religion  of  the  world;  that 
in  the  mean  time  the  Jewilh  polity  was  utterly 
deftroyed,  and   the   nation  dilperfed  over  the 
face  of  the  earth ;  that  notwithftanding  this,, 
they  have  remained  a  diflinft  numerous  people 
for  fo  many  centuries,  even  to  this  day;  which 
not  only  appears  to  be  the  exprefs  completion 
of  feveral   prophecies  concerning  them ;    but 
alio  renders  it,  as  one  iTiay  ipeak,  a  vilible  and 
ealy  poffibility  that  the  promifes  made  to  them 
as  a  nation,  may  yet  be  fulfilled.  And  to  thefe 
ackno\vledged  truths,  let  the  perfon  we  have 
been   fuppoiing,    add,    as   I   think   he   ought, 
whether   every  one  will   allow  it  or  no,    the 
obvious  ajDpearances  which  there  are,  of  the 
ftate   of  the  world,  in  other  refpe6ls  befides 
what  relates  to  the  Jews,  and  of  the  Chriftian 
Church,  having  fo  long  anfwered,  and  flill  an- 
fwering  to  the  prophetick  hiftory.     Suppofe,  I 
fay,  thefe  fafts  fet  over  againft  the  things  before 
mentioned  out  of  the  Scripture,  and  ferioufly 
compared  with  them;  the  joint  view  of  both 
together,  muft,  I  think,  appear  of  very  great 
weight  to  a  confiderate  reafonable  perfon:  of 

much 
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much  greater  indeed,  upon  having  them  firfl: 
laid  before  him,  than  is  eafy  for  us,  who  are 
ib  famiharifed  to  them,  to  conceive,  without 
ibme  particular  attention  for  that  purpofe. 

All  thefe  things,  and  the  feveral  particulars 
contained  under  them,  require  to  be  difl:in6lly 
and  mofl:  thoroughly  examined  into;  that  the 
weight  of  each  may  be  judged  of,  upon  fuch 
examination,  and  fuch  conclufion  drawn  as  re- 
lults  from  their  united  force.     But  this  has  not 
been  attempted  here.     I  have  gone  no  farther 
than  to  fhow,  that  the  general  imperfe61:  view 
of  them  now  given,  the  confeft  hiltorical  evi- 
dence for  miracles,  and  the  many  obvious  ap- 
pearing completions  of  prophecy,  together  with 
the  collateral  things"  here  mentioned,  and  there 
are  feveral  others  of  the  like  fort;  that  all  this 
together,  which,  being  fa6t,  muft  be  acknow- 
led2;ed  bv  unbelievers,  amounts  to  real  evidence 
of  fomewhat  more  than  human  in  this  matter  : 
evidence  much  more  important,   than  carelefs 
men,  who  have  been  accuftomed  only  to  tran- 
fient  and  partial  views  of  it,  can  imagine  ;  and 
indeed  abundantly  fufficient  to  a6l  upon.  And 
thefe  things,  I   apprehend,  muft  be  acknow- 
ledged by  unbelievers.     For  though  they  may 
fay,    that  the   hiftorical  evidence  of  miracles 
wrought   in  atteftation  of  Chriftianitv,  is  not 
fufficient  to  convince  them,  that  fuch  miracles 
were  really  wrought:  they  cannot  deny,  that 
there   is  fuch   hiftorical   evidence,    it  being  a 

^  All  the  particular  things  menticneci  in  this  chapter,  not  re- 
ducible to  the  head,  of  certain  miracle?,  or  ileterrninate  comple- 
tions of  prophecy.     See  p.  279,  280. 
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known  matter  of  fa6l  that  there  is.  They  may 
fay,  the  conformity  between  the  prophecies  and 
events,  is  by  accident:  but  there  are  many  in- 
ftances  in  which  fuch  conformity  itfelf  cannot 
be  denied.  They  may  fay,  with  regard  to  llich 
kind  of  collateral  things  as  thole  abovemen- 
tioned,  that  any  odd  accidental  events,  without 
meaning,  will  have  a  meaning  found  in  them 
by  fanciful  people :  and  that  llich  as  are  fan- 
ciful in  any  one  certain  way,  will  make  out  a 
thoufand  coincidences,  which  feem  to  favour 
their  peculiar  follies.  Men,  I  fay,  may  talk 
thus :  but  no  one  who  is  ferious,  can  poffibly 
think  thefe  things  to  be  nothing,  if  he  confiders 
the  importance  of  collateral  things,  and  even 
of  leffer  circumftances,  in  the  evidence  of  pro- 
babilitv,  as  diftinguifhed,  in  nature,  from  the 
evidence  of  demonflration.  In  many  cafes  in- 
deed it  feems  to  require  the  trueft  judgment, 
to  determine  with  exa6tnefs  the  weight  of  cir- 
cumftantial  evidence:  but  it  is  very  often  alto- 
gether as  convincing,  as  that,  which  is  the  moft 
exprefs  and  dire61. 

This  general  view  of  the  evidence  for  Chrif- 
tianity,  conlidered  as  making  one  argument, 
may  alfo  ferve  to  recommend  to  ferious  perfons, 
to  fet  down  every  thing,  which  they  think  may 
be  of  any  real  weight  at  all  in  proof  of  it,  and 
particularly  the  many  feeming  completions  of 
prophecy:  and  they  will  find,  that,  judging  by 
the  natural  rules,  by  which  we  judge  of  proba- 
ble evidence  in  common  matters,  they  amount 
to  a  much  higher  degree  of  proof,  upon  fuch  a 
joint  review,  than  could  be  fuppoled  upon  con- 
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fidering  them  feparately,  at  different  times ; 
how  ftrong  foever  the  proof  might  hefore  ap- 
pear to  them,  upon  luch  feparate  views  of  it. 
For  probable  proofs,  by  being  added,  not  only 
increale  the  evidence,  but  multiply  it.  Nor 
ihould  I  dilTuade  any  one  from  letting  dovv^i, 
what  he  thought  made  for  the  contrary  fide. 
But  then  it  is  to  be  remembered,  not  in  order 
to  influence  his  judgment,  but  his  pra6lice,  that 
a  mifl:ake  on  one  fide,  may  be,  in  its  conle- 
quences,  much  more  dangerous,  than  a  miftake 
on  the  other.  And  what  courl'e  is  mofi:  fafe, 
and  what  moft  dangerous,  is  a  confideration 
thought  very  material,  when  we  deliberate, 
not  concerning  events,  but  concerning  conduct 
in  our  temporal  affairs.  To  be  influenced  by 
this  confideration  in  our  judgment,  to  believe 
or  diihelieve  upon  it,  is  indeed  as  much  preju- 
dice, as  any  thing  whatever.  And,  like  other 
prejudices,  it  operates  contrary  ways,  in  diffe- 
rent men.  For  fome  are  inclined  to  believe, 
what  they  hope ;  and  others,  what  they  fear. 
And  it  is  manifeft  unrealbnableneis,  to  apply 
to  men's  paffions  in  order  to  gain  their  allent. 
But  in  deliberations  concerning  condu6l,  there 
is  nothing  which  realbn  more  requires  to  be 
taken  into  the  account,  than  the  importance  of 
it.  For,  fuppofe  it  doubtful,  what  would  be 
the  confequence  of  a61ing  in  this,  or  in  a  con- 
trary manner :  ftill,  that  taking  one  fide  could 
be  attended  with  little  or  no  bad  confequence, 
and  takins:  the  other  misrht  be  attended  with 
the  greatefi:,  mufi:  appear,  to  unprejudiced  rea- 
fon,  of  the  higheft  moment  towards  determin- 
ing, how  ^ve  are  to  acl.     But  the  truth  of  our 
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religion,  like  the  truth  of  common  matters,  is 
to  be  judged  of  by  all  the  evidence  taken  toge- 
ther.    And  unlets  the  whole  leries  of  things 
which  may  be  alledged  in  this  argument,  and 
every  particular  thing  in  it,  can  reafonably  be 
fuppoled  to  have  been  by  accident;  (for  here 
the  ftrefs  of  the  argument  for  Chriftianity  lies ;) 
then  is  the  truth  of  it  proved  :  in  like  manner, 
as  if  in  any  common  cafe,  numerous  events  ac- 
knowledged, were  to  be  alledged  in  proof  of 
any  other  event  difputed ;  the  truth  of  the  dis- 
puted event  would  be  proved,  not  only  if  any 
one  of  the  acknowledged  ones  did    of    itfelf 
clearly  imply  it,  but,  though  no  one  of  them 
fingly  did  fo,  if  the  whole  of  the  acknowledged 
events  taken  together,  could  not  in  realbn  be 
fuppofed  to  have  happened,  unlefs  the  difputed 
one  were  true. 

It  is  obvious,  how  much  advantage,  the  na- 
ture of  this  evidence  gives  to  thofe  perfons,  who 
attack  Chriftianity,  efpecially  in  converfation. 
For  it  is  ealy  to  Ihew,  in  a  fliort  and  lively 
manner,  that  fuch  and  luch  things  are  liable 
to  obje6tion,  that  this  and  another  thing,  is  of 
little  weight  in  itlelf ;  but  impolfible  to  fhew, 
in  like  manner,  the  united  force  of  the  whole 
argument  in  one  view. 

However,  laflly,  as  it  has  been  made  appear, 
that  there  is  no  prefumption  againfl:  a  revelation 
as  miraculous ;  that  the  general  fcheme  of  Chrif- 
tianity,  and  the  principal  parts  of  it,  are  con- 
formable to  the  experienced  conftitution  of 
things,    and  the  whole  perfedly  credible  :  io 
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the  account  now  given  of  the  pofitive  evidence 
for  it,  Ihews,  that  this  evidence  is  fiich,  as,  from 
the  nature  of  it,  cannot  be  deftroyed ;  though 
it  fhould  be  leflened. 


CHAP.     VIII. 

Of  the  Objctimis  which  may  be  made  againft 
arguing  from  the  Analogy  of  Nature^  to  Re- 
ligion, 

IF  every  one  would  confider,  with  fuch  at- 
tention as  they  are  bound,  even  in  point  of 
morahty,  to  confider,  what  thev  judge  and  give 
chara6ters  of;  the  occafionof  this  chapter  would 
be,  in  fome  good  meallire  at  leafl:,  fuperfeded. 
But  lince  this  is  not  to  be  expe6i:ed;  for  fome 
we  find  do  not  concern  themfelves  to  underftand 
even  what  they  write  againft:  fince  this  trea- 
tile,  in  common  with  moft  others,  lies  open  to 
objeftions,  which  may  appear  very  material  to 
thoughtful  men  at  firil  fight ;  and,  belides  that, 
feems  peculiarly  liable  to  the  objections,  of  fuch 
as  can  judge  without  thinking,  and  of  liich  as 
can  cenlure  without  judging;  it  may  not  be 
amifs  to  fet  down  the  chief  of  thefe  objections 
which  occur  to  me,  and  confider  them  to  their 
hands.     And  they  are  fuch  as  thefe; 

"  That  it  is  a  poor  thing  to  folve  difficulties 
*'  in  revelation,  by  faying,  that  there  are  the 
"  fame  in  natural  religion;  when  what  is  want- 
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ing  is  to  clear  both  of  them,of  thefe  their  com- 
mon, as  well  as  other  their  refpe6tive,  diffi- 
culties :  but  that  it  is  a  ftrange  way  indeed 
of  convincing  men  of  the  oblig-ations  of  re- 
ligion,  to  fhew  them,  that  they  have  as  little 
reafon  for  their  worldly  purfuits :  and  a 
ftrange  way  of  vindicating  the  juftice  and 
goodnefs  of  the  Author  of  nature,  and  of  re- 
moving the  objedions  againfl  both,  to  which 
the  lyftem  of  religion  lies  open,  to  fhew,  that 
the  like  obje6tions  lie  againfl:  natural  provi- 
dence; a  way  of  anfwering  objeftions  againfl 
religion,  without  fo  much  as  pretending  to 
make  out,  that  the  fyflem  of  it,  or  the  par- 
ticular things  in  it  objected  againfl,  are  rea- 

fonable efpecially,  perhaps  fome  may  be 

inattentive  enough  to  add,  Muft  this  be 
thought  ftrange,  when  it  is  confefTed  that 
analogy  is  no  anfwer  to  fuch  obje6tions:  that 
when  this  fort  of  reafoning  is  carried  to  the 
utmoft  length  it  can  be  imagined  capable  of, 
it  will  yet  leave  the  mind  in  a  very  unfatif-. 
fied  ftate :  and  that  it  muft  be  unaccountable 
ignorance  of  mankind,  to  imagine  they  will 
be  prevailed  with  to  forego  their  prefent  in-! 
terefls  and  pleafures,  from  regard  to  religion, 
upon  doubtful  evidence." 

Now,  as  plaufible  as  this  way  of  talking  may 
appear,  that  appearance  will  be  found  in  a  great 
meafure  owing  to  half-views,  which  fhew  but 
part  of  an  obje6l,  yet  fhew  that  indiflindly ; 
and  to  undeterminate  language.  By  thefe 
means  weak  men  are  often  deceived  by  others, 
^nd  ludicrous  men,  by  themfelves.     And  even 
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thofe,  who  are  ferious  and  confiderate,  cannot 
always  readily  dilentangle,  and  at  once  clearly 
lee  through  the  perplexities,  in  which  lubjeCts 
themfelves  are  involved;  and  which  are  heiijht- 
ened  by  the  deficiencies  and  the  aoule  of  words. 
To  this  latter  fort  oi  perlons,  the  following  re- 
ply to  each  part  of  this  obje61ion  feverallv,  may 
be  of  fome  affiflance ;  as  it  may  alfo  tend  a 
little  to  flop  and  filence  others. 

Firji^  The  thing  wanted,  /.  e.  what  men  re- 
quire, is  to  have  all  difficulties  cleared.  And 
this  is,  or,  at  leaft  for  any  thing  we  know  to  the 
contrary,  it  may  be,  the  fame,  as  requiring  to 
comprehend  the  divine  nature,  and  the  whole 
plan  of  Providence  from  everlafling  to  everlafl- 
ing.  But  it  hath  always  been  allowed  to  argue, 
from  what  is  acknowledged,  to  what  is  difputed. 
And  it  is  in  no  other  lenfe  a  poor  thing,  to 
argue  from  natural  religion  to  revealed,  in  the 
manner  found  fault  with,  than  it  is  to  argue  in 
numberlefs  other  ways  of  probable  deduction 
and  inference,  in  matters  of  condu6t,  which  we 
are  continually  reduced  to  the  necelfity  of  doing. 
Indeed  the  ei>itli?t  poo>\  may  be  applied,  I  fear 
as  properly,  to  great  part  or  the  whole  of  hu- 
man life,  as  it  is  to  the  things  mentioned  in  the 
objeftion.  Is  it  not  a  poor  thing,  for  a  phyli- 
cian  to  have  fo  little  knowledge  in  the  cure  of 
dileafes,  as  even  the  moil:  eminent  have  ?  To 
2idi  upon  conje61ure  and  guefs,  where  the  life  of 
man  is  concerned  ?  Undoubtedlv  it  is :  but  not 
in  comparilbn  of  having  no  fkill  at  all  in  that 
ufeful  art,  and  being  obliged  to  atl  wholly  in 
the  dark. 

Further : 
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Further :  fince  it  is  as  unreaionable,  as  it  is 
common,  to  urge  objeftioiis  againft  revelation, 
which  are  of  equal  weight  againfl;  natural  reli- 
gion ;  and  thole  who  do  this,  if  they  are  not 
confufed  themfelves,  deal  unfairly  with  others, 
in  making  it  feem,  that  they  are  arguing  only 
againfl:  revelation,  or  particular  do6trines  of  it, 
when  in  reality  they  are  arguing  againft  moral 
])rovidence;  it   is  a  thing   of  confequence  to 
lliow,  that  fuch  objec^tions  are  as  much  levelled 
againft   natural  relio'ion,    as  as;ainfl:   revealed. 
And  obje6lions,  which  are  equally  applicable 
to  both,  are  properly  fpeaking  anlwered,  by  its 
being  fliewn  that  they  are  fo,  provided  the  for- 
mer be  admitted  to  be  true.  And  without  tak- 
ing in  the  confideration  how  diftinftly  this  is 
admitted,  it  is  plainly  very  material  to  obierve, 
that  as  the  things  objected  againfl  in  natural 
religion,  are  of  the  fame  kind  with  what  is  cer- 
tain matter  of  experience  in  the  couj-fe  of  provi- 
dence, and  in  the  information  which  God  af- 
fords us  concerning  our  temporal  intereft  under 
his  government;  lo  the  objeftions  againft  the 
lyftem  of  Chrill-ianity  and  the  evidence  of  it,  are 
ot  the  very  lame  kind  with  thofe  which  are 
made  againft  the  l\ll:em  and  evidence  of  natural 
religion.     However,  the  reader  upon  review- 
may  fee,    that  naoft  of  the  analogies  infifted 
iipon,  even  in  the  latter  part  of  this  treatife,  do 
not  neceflarily  reqiure  to  have  more  taken  for 
granted  than  is  in  the  former ;  that  there  is  an 
Author  of  nature,  or  natural  Governor  of  the 
world:  and  Chriftianity  is  vindicated,  not  from 
its  analogy  to  natural  religion,  but  chiefly,  from 
its  analogy   to  the  experienced  conflitution  oi 
nature. 

Secondly, 
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Seco7idly,  Religion  is  a  pra6lical  thing,  and 
conlirts  in  Inch  a  deternninate  covirfe  of  hfe,  as 
being  what,  there  is  reafon  to  think,  is  com- 
manded by  the  Author  of  nature,  and  will, 
upon  the  whole,  be  our  happinels  under  his  go- 
vernment. Now  if  men  can  be  convinced,  that 
they  have  the  like  reaion  to  believe  this,  as  to 
believe,  that  taking  care  of  then*  temporal  af- 
fairs will  be  to  their  advantage  ;  luch  convic- 
tion cannot  but  be  an  argrument  to  them  for  the 

o 

pra6i:ice  of  religion.   And  if  there  be  really  any 
reafon  for  believing  one  of  thefe,  and  endea- 
vouring to  preferve  life, and  fecure  ourielves  the 
necellaries  and  conveniences  of  it  :  then  there 
is  reafon  alfo  for  believing  the  other,  and  en- 
deavouring to  fecure  the  intereft  it  propoles  to 
us.     And  if  the  intereli,  which  religion  pro- 
pofes  to  us,  be  infinitely  greater  than  our  whole 
temporal  intereft  ;  then  there  muff  be  propor- 
tionablv  greater  reafon,  for  endeavouring  to  fe- 
cure one,  than  the  other ;  lince,  by  the  luppo- 
fition,  the  probability  of  our  fecuring  one,  is 
equal  to  the  probability  of  our  fecuring  the  other. 
This  feems  plainly  unanlwerable  ;    and  has  a 
tendency  to  influence  fair  minds,  who  confider 
what  our  condition  really  is,  or  upon  what  evi- 
dence we  are  naturally  appointed  to  a6]:  ;  and 
who  are  dilpoled  to  acquiclce  in  the  terms  upon 
^^  hich  we  live,  and  attend  to  and  follow  that 
pradical  inftrudion,  whatever  it  be,  which  is 
afforded  us. 

But  the  chief  and  proper  force  of  the  argu- 
ment referred  to  in  the  obj e6f  ion,  lies  in  another 
place.     For,  it  is  faid  that  the  proof  of  religion 

is 
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is  involved  in  fuch  inextricable  difficulties,  as  to 
render  it  doubtful;  and  that  it  cannot  be  fup- 
pofed,  that  if  it  were  true,  it  would  be  left  upon 
doubtful  evidence.    Here  then,  over  and  above 
the  force  of  each  particular  difficulty  or  objec- 
tion, thefe  difficulties  and  objections  taken  to- 
gether,   are  turned    into  a  pofitive  argument 
ao-ainfl:  the  truth  of  relisfion:  which  aro-ument 
would   fcand    thus.     If  religion  were  true,  it 
would  not  be  left  doubtful,  and  open  to  objec- 
tions  to   the  de2;ree  in  which  it  is :  therefore 
that  it   is    thus  left,  not  only  renders  the  evi- 
dence of  it  \^'eak,  and  leffens  its  force,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  weight  of  fuch  objections  ;  but 
alio  fhews  it  to  be  falfe,  or  is  a  general  pre- 
fumption  of  its  being  fo.    Now  the  obfervation, 
that  from  the  natural  conftitution  and  courfe  of 
things,  we  muft  in  our  temporal  concerns,  al- 
inoll:  continually,  and  in  matters  of  great  con- 
iequence,  a61  upon  evidence  of  a  like  kind  and 
degree  to  the  evidence  of  religion ;  is  an  anfwer 
to  this  argument :  becaufe  it  fliews,  that  it  is 
according  to  the  condu6l  and  charafter  of  the 
Author  of  nature  to  appoint  we  ihould  a6t  upon 
evidence  like  to  that,  which  this  argument  pre- 
fumes  he  cannot  be  fuppofed   to   a])point  we 
ffiould  a(5l  upon ;  it  is  an  inflance,  a  general  one 
made  up  of  numerous  particular  ones,  oflbme- 
Vv'hat  in  his  dealing  with  us,  limilar  to  what  is 
faid  to  be  incredible.     And  as  the  force  of  this 
aniWer  lies  merely  in  the  parallel,  which  there 
is  between  the  evidence  for  relis-ion  and  for  our 
temporal  conduct ;  the  anfwer   is  equally  juH: 
and  conclufive,  whether  the  parallel  be   made 
out,  by  fiiewino;  the  evidence  of  the  former  to 

be 
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be  higher,  or  the  evidence  of  the  latter  to  be 
lower. 

'Tkh'dly,  The  defigii  of  this  treatife  is  not  to 
vindicate  the  chara61:er  of  God,  but  to  fhew  the 
obligations  of  men:  it  is  not  to  juftify  his  pro- 
vidence, but  to  fliew  what  belongs  to  us  to  do. 
Thefe  are  two  fubjefts,  ancj  ought  not  to  hz 
confounded.  And  though  the}'  may  at  length 
run  up  into  each  other,  yet  obfervations  may 
immediately  tend  to  make  out  the  latter,  which 
do  not  appear,  by  any  immediate  connexion,  to 
the  purpofe  of  the  former;  ^'^'hich  is  lels  our 
concern  than  many  feem  to  think.  For,  i  fu.  It 
is  not  necefiary  we  fhould  juflify  the  difpenfa- 
tions  of  Providence  againft  obje61ions,  any  far- 
ther than  to  fhew^,  that  the  things  objected 
againll:  may,  for  ought  we  knovv%  be  coniiftent 
with  juflice  and  goodnels.  Suppofe  then,  that 
there  are  things  in  the  fyftem  of  this  world,  and 
plan  of  Providence  relating  to  it,  which  taken 
alone  would  be  unjuft:  yet  it  has  been  fhewn 
unanfwerably,  that  if  we  could  take  in  the  re- 
ference, which  thefe  things  may  have,  to  other 
things  prefent,  pafl  and  to  comie ;  to  the  whole 
fcheme,  which  the  things  objeded  againft  are 
parts  of;  thefe  very  things  might,  for  ought  we 
know,  be  found  to  be,  not  only  conliftent  with 
juftice,  but  inftances  of  it.  Indeed  it  has  been 
ihewn,  by  the  analogy  of  what  we  fee,  not  only 
poffible  that  this  may  be  the  cafe,  but  credible 
that  it  is.  And  thus  objedions,  drawn  from 
fuch  things,  are  anlwered,  and  Providence  is 
vindicated,  as  far  as  rehglon  makes  its  vindica- 
tion necefiary.     Hence  it  appears,  .2dly,  that 

obiedions 
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obje6lions  againft  the  Divine  juflice  and  good- 
iiel's  are  not  endeavoured  to  be  removed,  by 
fhewing  that  the  like  objections,  allowed  to  be 
really  conclufive,  lie  againft  natural  providence : 
but  thole  obje6tions  being  luppofed  and  fhewn 
not  to  be  concluiive,  the  things  objeded  againft, 
confidered  as  matters  of  fa6i:,  are  farther  fhewri 
to  be  credible,  from  their  conformity  to  the  con- 
ftitution  of  nature ;  for  inftance,  that  God  will 
reward  and  punifh  men  for  their  aftions  here- 
after, from  the  obfervation,  that  he  does  reward 
and  punilh  them  for  their  aftions  here.     And 
this,  I  apprehend,  is  of  weight.      And  I  add, 
3dly,  it  would  be  of  weight,  even  though  thofe 
objeftions  were  not  anlwered.  For,  there  being 
the  proof  of  religion  above  fet  down;  and  re- 
ligion im.plying  leveral  fads;  for  inftance  again, 
the  fa6t  laft  mentioned,  that  God  will  reward 
and  punifh  men  for  their  actions  hereafter;  the 
oblervation  that  his  prelent  method  of  govern- 
ment is  by  rewards  and  punifliments,  fhews  that 
future  fact  not  to  be  incredible:  whatever  ob- 
jections men  may  think  they  have  againft  it,  as 
unjuft  or  unmerciful,  according  to  their  notions 
of  juilice   and   mercy;  or  as  improbable  from 
their  belief  of  neceffity.     I  fay,  as  improbable: 
for  it  is  evident  no  obje6tion  againft  it,  as  unjufl, 
can  be  urged  from  neceffity;  fince  this  notion 
as  much  deftroys   injuftice,  as   it  does  juftice. 
Then  4th]y,  Though  objeftions  againft  the  rea- 
fonablenefs  of  the  lyftem  of  religion,  cannot  in- 
deed be  anfwered  without  enterins;  into  conli- 
deration  of  its  reafonablenefs ;   yet  obje(5tions 
againft  the  credibility  or  truth  of  it,  may.    Be- 
caufe  the  lyftem  of  it  is  reducible  into  what  is 

properly 
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properly  matter  of  fa6l :  and  the  truth,  the  pro- 
bable truth,  of  facls,  may  be  flicwn  \\'ithoiit 
confideration  of  their  reafonablenefs .  Nor  is  it 
neceflary,  though,  in  fome  cafes  and  relj)e6]:s,  it 
is  highly  ufeful  and  proper,  yet  it  is  not  necei^ 
lary,  to  give  a  proof  of  the  reafonablenefs  of 
every  precept  injoined  us,  and  of  every  parti- 
cular difpenlation  of  Providence,  which  comes 
into  the  fvftem  of  relisiion.  Indeed  the  more 
thoroughly  a  perlon  of  a  right  diipofition  is  con- 
vinced of  the  perfe6lion  of  the  Divine  nature 
and  condu6l,  the  farther  he  will  advance  to- 
wards that  perfe(!:l;ion  of  religion,  which  St.  yohi^ 
Ipeaks  of.  But  the  general  obligations  of  re- 
ligion arc  fully  made  out,  by  proving  the  rea- 
fonablenefs of  the  prattice  of  it.  And  that  the 
pra6lice  of  religion  is  realojiable,  may  be  lliewn, 
though  no  more  could  be  proved,  than  that  the 
fyflem  of  it  may  be  lb,  for  ought  we  know  to  the 
contrary:  and  even  without  entering  into  the 
diftinft  coniideration  of  this.  Kx\A  from  hence, 
fthly,  it  is  eafy  to  fee,  that  though  the  analogy 
of  nature  is  not  an  immediate  anfwer  to  objec- 
tions againft  the  wifdom,  the  jufcice  or  good- 
nefs,  of  any  doftrine  or  precept  of  religion:  yet 
it  may  be,  as  it  is,  an  immediate  and  dire6l  an- 
fwer to  what  is  really  intended  by  fuch  objec- 
tions; which  is,  to  fhew  that  the  things  ob- 
je6led  againll:  are  incredible. 

Fourthly,  It  is  moft  readily  acknowledged, 
that  the  foreo-oins;  treatife  is  by  no  means  fatif- 
fadory;  very  far  indeed  from  it:  but  lo  would 
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any  natural  inftitution  of  life  appear,  if  reduced 
into  a  fyftem,  together  with  its  evidence.  Leav- 
ing rehgion  out  of  the  cafe,  men  are  divided  in 
their  opinions,whether  our  pleafures  overbalance 
our  pains :  and  whether  it  be,  or  be  not,  eligible 
to  live  in  this  world.  And  were  all  fuch  con- 
troverlies  fettled,  which  perhaps,  in  fpeculation, 
would  be  found  involved  in  great  difficulties ; 
and  were  it  determined  upon  the  evidence  of 
realbn,  as  nature  has  determined  it  to  our  hands, 
that  life  is  to  be  preferved  :  yet  ftill,  the  rules 
which  God  has  been  pleafed  to  afford  us,  for 
escaping  the  miferies  of  it  and  obtaining  its  fa- 
tisfa6lions,  the  rules,  for  inftance,  of  preferving 
health  and  recovering  it  when  loft,  are  not  only 
fallible  and  precarious,  but  very  far  from  being 
exa^t.  Nor  are  we  informed  by  nature,  in  fu- 
ture contingencies  and  accidents,  fo  as  to  render 
it  at  all  certain,  what  is  the  beft  method  of  ma- 
nao-ino;  our  affairs.  What  will  be  the  fuccefs  of 
our  temporal  purfuits,  in  the  common  lenfe  of 
the  word  Succefs,  is  highly  doubtful.  And  what 
will  l>e  the  fuccefs  of  them  in  the  proper  fenfe 
of  the  word ;  /.  e.  what  happinefs  or  enjoyment 
we  fliall  obtain  by  them,  is  doubtful  in  a  much 
higher  degree.  Indeed  the  unfatisfa6tory  nature 
of  the  evidence,  with  which  we  are  obliged  to 
take  up,  in  the  daily  courfe  of  life,  is  fcarce  to  be 
exprelTed.  Yet  men  do  not  throw  away  life,  or 
dilregard  the  interefts  of  it,  upon  account  of  this 
doubtfulnefs.  The  evidence  of  relioion  then  be- 
ing  admitted  real,  thofe  who  objed  againft  it,  as 
not  fatisfaftory,  /.  e.  as  not  being  what  they  wifli 
it,  plainly  forget  the  very  condition  of  our  be- 
ing :  for  fatisfaction,  in  this  fenfe,  does  not  be- 
3  long 
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long  to  llich  a  creature  as  man.  And,  which  is 
more  material,  they  forget  ahb  the  very  nature 
of  reUgion.  For,  religion  prefuppoies,  in  all  thofe 
who  will  embrace  it,  a  certain  degree  of  inte- 
grity and  honefty;  which  it  was  intended  to  try 
whether  men  have  or  not,  and  to  exerciie  in  fuch 
as  have  it,  in  order  to  its  improvemeiit.  Re- 
ligion prefuppoies  this  as  much,  and  in  the  fame 
fenle,  as  fpeaking  to  a  man,  prefuppofcs  he  un- 
derftands  the  language  in  which  you  fpeak ;  or 
as  v^'arning  a  man  of  any  danger,  prelhppoies 
that  he  hath  fach  a  regard  to  himfelf,  as  that 
he  will  endeavour  to  avoid  it.  And  therefore  the 
queftion  is  not  at  all,  Whether  the  evidence  of 
religion  be  fatisfadory;  but  Whether  it  be,  in 
reafon,  fufficient  to  prove  and  difcipline  that 
virtue,  which  it  prefuppoies.  Now  the  evidence 
of  it  is  fully  fufficient  for  all  thofe  purpoles  of 
probation ;  how  far  foever  it  is  from  being  fa- 
tisfa6lory,  as  to  the  purpofes  of  curiofity,  or  any 
other :  and  indeed  it  anfwers  the  purpofes  of 
the  former  in  feveral  refpecls,  which  it  would 
not  do,  if  it  were  as  overbearing  as  is  required. 
One  might  add  farther;  that  whether  the  mo- 
tives or  the  evidence  for  any  courfe  of  a<51ion  be 
fatisfa6i;ory,  meaning  here  by  that  word,  what 
fatisiies  a  man,  that  fuch  a  courfe  of  a6tion  will 
in  event  be  for  his  good ;  this  need  never  be, 
and  I  think,  ftricSlly  Ipeaking,  never  is,  the  prac- 
tical queftion  in  common  matters.  But  the 
praftical  queftion  in  all  cafes,  is,  \\  hether  the  evi- 
dence for  a  courfe  of  aftion  be  fuch,  as,  taking 
in  all  circumftances,  makes  the  faculty  within 
us,  which  is  the  guide  and  judge  of  condud**, 

b  See  DifTert.  TI. 
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determine  that  courle  of  aft  ion  to  be  prudent. 
Indeed  fatisfadion  that  it  will  be  for  our  intereft 
or  happinefs,  abundantly  determines  an  a6tion 
to  be  prudent :  but  evidence  almoft  infinitely 
lower  than  this,  determines  anions  to  be  fo  too; 
even  in  the  condu6l  of  every  day. 

Fifthly^  As  to  the  objeftion  concerning  the 
influence  which  this  argument,  or  any  part  of  it, 
may,  or  may  not, be  expefted  to  have  upon  men : 
I  obferve,  as  above,  that  religion  being  intended 
for  a  trial  and  exercile  of  the  morality  of  every 
perfon's  character,  who  is  a  fubjeft  of  it ;  and 
there  being,  as  I  have  ihewn,  fuch  evidence  for 
it,  as  is  fufficient,  in  reafon,  to  influence  men  to 
embrace  it :  to  objeft,  that  it  is  not  to  be  ima- 
gined mankind  will  be  influenced  by  fuch  evi- 
dence, is  nothing  to  the  purpofe  of  the  foregoing 
treatife.     For  the  purpofe  of  it  is  not  to  inquire,, 
what  fort  of  creatures  mankind  are;  but  what, 
the  light  and   knowledge,   which   is  afforded 
them,  requires  they  fhould  be :  to  fhew  how,  in 
reafon,  they  ought  to  behave ;  not  how,  in  fact, 
they  will  behave.     This  depends  upon  them- 
felves,  and  is  their  own  concern;  the  perfonal 
concern  of  each  man  in  particular.     And  how 
little  regard  the  generality  have  to  it,  expe- 
rience indeed  does  too  fuUv  ihew.  But  reliofion, 
conlidered  as  a  probation,  has  had  its  end  upon 
all  perfons,  to  whom  it  has  been  propofed  with 
evidence  fufficient  in  reafon  to  influence  their 
pra6tice:  for  by  this- means  they  have  been  put 
into  a  ftate  of  probation;  let  them  behave  as 
they  will  in  it.     And  thus,  not  only  revelation, 
but  reafon  alfb,  teaches  us,  that  by  the  evidence 
'^  of 
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of  religion  being  laid  before  men,  the  defigns  of 
Providence  are  carrying  on,  not  only  with  regard 
to  thole  who  will,  but  likewife  with  regard  to 
thofe  who  will  not,  be  influenced  by  it.  How- 
ever, laftly,  the  objection  here  referred  to, allows 
the  things  inlifted  upon  in  this  treatife  to  be  of 
fome  weight :  and  if  lo,  it  may  be  hoped  it  will 
have  fome  influence.  And  iftherebe  a  proba- 
bility that  it  will  have  any  at  all,  there  is  the 
fame  reafon  in  kind,  though  not  in  degree,  to 
lay  it  before  men,  as  there  would  be,  if  it  were 
likely  to  have  a  greater  influence. 

And  farther,  I  deiire  it  may  be  confidered, 
with  refpe6t  to  the  whole  of  the  foregoing  ob- 
jedions,  that  in  this  treatife  I  have  argued  upon 
the  principles  of  others",  not  my  own:  and 
have  omitted  what  I  think  true,  and  of  the  ut- 
moft  importance,  becaufe  by  others  thought  un- 
intelligible, or  not  true.  Thus  I  have  aro-ued 
upon  the  principles  of  the  Fatalifts,  which  I  do 
not  believe :  and  have  omitted  a  thing  of  the 
utmoft  importance  which  1  do  believe,  the  moral 
fitnefs  and  unfitnefs  of  a6tions,  prior  to  all  will 
whatever;  which  I  apprehend  as  certainly  to 
determine  the  Divine  condu61,  as  fpeculative 
truth  and  falfehood  neceffarily  determine  the 
Divine  judgment.  Indeed  the  principle  of  li- 
berty and  that  of  moral  fitnefs  lb  force  them- 
felves  upon  the  mind,  that  moraliib,  the  an- 

*  By  arguing  upon  the  principles  of  others,  the  reader  will  obferve 
^s  meant ;  not  proving  any  \.\\\\\<^  from  tliofe  principles,  but  »o/- 
•w'lthjlanding  tiiem.  Thus  religion  is  proved,  uoi  from  the  opinion 
pf  neceffity  ;  which  is  abfurd  :  but,  notnuithjlanding  or  even  though 
that  opinion  were  admitted  to  be  true. 
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cients  as  well  as  moderns,  have  formed  their 
language  upon  it.  And  probahly  it  may  appear 
in  mine:  thoueh  I  have  endeavoured  to  avoid 
it;  and  in  order  to  avoid  it,  have  lometimes 
been  obliged  to  exprefs  mylelf  in  a  manner, 
which  will  appear  ftrange  to  fuch  as  do  not  ob- 
ferve  the  realbn  for  it:  but  the  general  argu- 
ment here  purfued,  does  not  at  all  fuppofe,  or 
proceed  upon  thefe  principles.  Now,  thefe  two 
abflrad  principles  of  liberty  and  moral  fitnefs 
being  omitted,  religion  can  be  confidered  in  no 
other  view  than  merely  as   a   queftion  of  fa6t : 
and  in  this  view  it  is  here  confidered.  It  is  ob- 
vious, that  Chriftianity,  and  the  proof  of  it,  are 
both  hiftorical.     And  even  natural  religion  is, 
properly,  a  matter  of  fad.     For,  that  there  is  a 
righteous  Governor  of  the  world,  is  lb:  and 
this  propofition  contains  the  general  fyftem  of 
natural  relig-ion.     But   then,   feveral    abfLra^l 
truths,  and  in  particular  thofe  two  principles, 
are  ufually  taken  into  confideration  in  the  proof 
of  it :  whereas  it  is  here  treated  of  only  as  a 
matter  of  fa«Sl.    To  explain  this :  that  the  three 
angles  of  a  triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  ones, 
is  an  abftrad  truth:  but  that  they  appear  fo  to 
our  mind,  is  only  a  matter  of  fa6t.  And  this  laft 
muft  have  been  admitted,  if  any  thing  was,  by 
thofe  ancient  fcepticks,  who  would  not  have 
admitted  the  former:  but  pretended  to  doubt. 
Whether  there  were  any  fuch  thing  as  truth,  or 
Whether  we  could- certainly  depend  upon  our 
faculties  of  underftandino;  for  the  knowledg-e  of 
it  in  any  cafe.  So  likewile,  that  there  is,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  an  original  ftandard  of  right 
and  wrong  in  a6lions,  independent  upon  all  will, 

but 
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but  which  unalterably  determines  the  will  of 
God,  to  exerciie  that  moral  government  over 
the  world  which  religion  teaches,  i.  e.  finally 
and  upon  the  whole  to  reward  and  punifh  men 
refpe6liveiy  as  they  a6t  right  or  wrong;  this  af- 
fertion  contains  an  abflrad  truth,  as  well  as 
matter  of  fad.  But  fuppoie  in  the  prelent  fliate, 
every  man,  without  exception,  was  rewarded 
and  puniflied,  in  exa6l  proportion,  as  he  foliowed 
or  tranlgreiled  that  fenle  of  right  and  wrong, 
which  God  has  implanted  in  the  nature  of  every 
man :  this  would  not  be  at  all  an  abftracl:  truth, 
but  only  a  matter  of  fad.  And  though  this  fad 
wxre  acknowledged  by  every  one ;  yet  the  very 
fame  difficulties  might  be  raifed,  as  are  now, 
concerning  the  abfirad  queftions  of  liberty  and 
moral  fitnels:  and  we  (liould  have  a  proof,  even 
the  certain  one  of  experience,  that  the  govern- 
ment of  the  world  was  pcrfedly  moral,  without 
taking  in  the  confideration  of  thofe  queftions  : 
and  this  proof  would  remain,  in  what  way  foever 
they  were  determined.  And  thus,  God  having 
given  mankind  a  moral  faculty,  the  objed  of 
which  is  adions,  and  which  naturally  approves 
fome  adions  as  right, .  and  of  good-delert,  and 
condemns  others  as  wrong,  and  of  ill-defert ; 
that  he  will,  finally  and  upon  the  whole,  reward 
the  former  and  punifh  the  latter,  is  not  an  aiTer- 
tion  of  an  abftrad  truth,  but  of  what  is  as  mere 
a  fad,  as  his  doing  fo  at  prefent  \^^ould  be.  This 
future  fad  I  have,  not  indeed  proved  with  the 
force  with  which  it  might  be  proved,  from  the 
principles  of  liberty  and  moral  fitnels ;  but  with- 
out them  have  given  a  really  conclufive  prac- 
tical proof  of  it,  which  is  greatly  flrengthened 
Z3  by 
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by  the  general  analogy  of  nature :  a  proof,  eafily 
cavilled  at,  eafily  fliewn. not  to  be  demonftra- 
tive,  for  it  is  not  offered  as  fuch ;  but  impoffible, 
I  think,  to  be  evaded  or  anfwered.  And  thus 
the  obligations  of  religion  are  made  out,  exclu- 
fively  of  the  queftions  concerning  liberty  and 
moral  fitnefs ;  which  have  been  perplexed  with 
difficulties  and  abftrufe  reafonings,  as  every  thing 
may. 

Hence  therefore  may  be  obferved  diflin^iily, 
what  is  the  force  of  this  treatiie.  It  will  be,  to 
luch  as  are  convinced  of  religion  upon  the  proof 
ariiing  out  of  the  two  laft  mentioned  principles, 
an  additional  proof  and  a  confirmation  of  it :  to 
fuch  as  do  not  admit  thofe  principles,  an  ori- 
ginal proof  of  it  ''j  and  a  confirmation  of  that 
proof.  Thofe  who  believe,  will  here  find  the 
Icheme  of  Chriflianity  cleared  of  obje6lions,  and 
the  evidence  of  it  in  a  peculiar  manner  flrength- 
ened :  thofe  who  do  not  believe,  will  at  lealt  be 
ihewn  the  abfurdity  of  all  attempts  to  prove 
Chrifli^nity  falfe,  the  plain  undoubted  credibi- 
lity of  it;  and,  I  hope,  a  good  deal  more. 

And  thus,  though  fome  perhaps  may  ferioufly 
think,  that  analogy  as  here  urged,  has  too  great 
flrefs  laid  upon  it ;  and  ridicule,  unanfwerable 
ridicule,  may  be  applied,  to  fliew  the  argument 
from  it  in  a  diliidvantageous  light :  yet  there 
can  be  no  queftion,  but  that  it  is  a  real  one. 
For  religion,  both  natural  and  revealed,  im^ 
plying  in  it  numerous  fa(5ts;   analogy,  being  a 

^  p.  i35j  136*  &c. 
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confirmation  of  all  fads  to  which  it  can  be  ap- 
phed,  as  it  is  the  only  proof  of  moft,  cannot  but 
be  admitted  by  every  one  to  be  a  material  thino-, 
and  truly  of  weight  on  the  fide  of  religion,  both 
natural  and  revealed  :  and  it  ought  to  be  parti- 
cularly regarded  by  fuch  as  profefs  to  follow 
nature,  and  to  be  lefs  fatisfied  with  abflrad  rea- 


fonings. 
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W^  HATEVER  account  may  be  given,  of 
the  ftrange  inattention  and  difregard,in 
fome  ag^es  and  countries,   to  a  matter  of  fuch 
importance  as  Religion;  it  would,  before  ex- 
perience, be  incredible,  that  there  fhould  be  the 
like  difregard  in  thofe,  who  have  had  the  moral 
lyftem  of  the  world  laid  before  them,  as  it  is 
by  Chriftianity,  and  often  inculcated  upon  them : 
becaufe  this  moral  fvftem  carries  in  it  a  good 
degree  of  evidence  for  its  truth,  upon  its  being 
barely  propofed  to  our  thoughts.     There  is  no 
need  of  abftrufe  reafonings  and  difl:in<5tions,  to 
convince  an  unprejudiced  underftanding,  that 
there  is  a  God  who  made  and  governs  the  world, 
and  will  judge  it  in  righteoulnefs;  though  they 
may  be  neceflary  to  anfwer  abflrufe  difficulties, 
when   once   fuch  are  raifed:    when  the  very 
meaning  of  thofe  words,  which  exprefs  mofl  in- 
telligibly the  general  dodrine  of  religion,  is  pre- 
tended to  be  uncertain ;  and  the  clear  truth  of 
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the  thing  itfelf  is  obfcured  by  the  intricacies  of 
ipeculation.  But  to  an  unprejudiced  mind,  ten 
thoufand  thoufand  inftances  of  defign,  cannot 
but  prove  a  deligner.  And  it  is  intuitively  ma- 
nifeft,  that  creatures  ought  to  Uve  under  a  du- 
tiful fenfe  of  their  Maker ;  and  that  juftice  and 
charity  mufl  be  his  laws,  to  creatures  whom  he 
has  made  focial,  and  placed  in  fociety.  Indeed 
the  truth  of  revealed  religion,  peculiarly  fo 
called,  is  not  felf-evident;  but  requires  external 
proof,  in  order  to  its  being  received.  Yet  inat- 
tention, among  us,  to  revealed  religion,  will  be 
found  to  imply  the  fame  diiTolute  immoral  teni- 
per  of  mind,  as  inattention  to  natural  religion  : 
becaufe,  when  both  are  laid  before  us,  in  the 
manner  they  are  in  Chriftian  countries  of  li- 
berty;  our  obligations  to  enquire  into  both,  and 
to  embrace  both  upon  fuppofition  of  their  truth, 
are  obligations  of  the  lame  nature.  For,  reve- 
lation claims  to  be  the  voice  of  God:  and  our 
obligation  to  attend  to  his  voice,  is,  lurely,  mo- 
ral in  all  cafes.  And  as  it  is  infifted,  that  its  evi- 
dence is  conclufive,upon  thorough  coniideration 
of  it;  fo,  it  offers  itfelf  to  us  with  manifeft  ob- 
vious appearances  of  having  fomething  more 
than  human  in  it,  and  therefore  in  all  reafon  re- 
quires, to  have  its  claims  moil:  ferioufly  examined 
into.  It  is  to  be  added,  that  though  light  and 
knowledge,  in  what  manner  loever  afforded  us, 
is  equally  from  God;  yet  a  miraculous  revela- 
tion has  a  peculiar  tendency,  from  the  firft  prin- 
ciples of  our  nature,  to  awaken  mankind,  and 
infpire  them  with  reverence  and  awe:  and  this 
is  a  peculiar  obligation,  to  attend  to  what  claims 
to  be  fo  with  fuch  appearances  of  truth.     It  is 

.    therefore 
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therefore  moil  certain,  that  our  obligations  to 
enquire  lerioufly  into  the  evidence  of  Chrifti- 
anity,  and,  upon  fuppofition  of  its  truth,  to  em- 
brace  it;   are  of  the  utmofl  importance,  and 
moral  in  the  higheft  and  mofl:  proper  fenfe. 
Let  us  then  luppofe,that  the  evidence  of  religion 
in  general,  and  of  Chrifl:ianity,has  been  ferioufly 
enquired  into,  by  all  reafonable  men  among  us. 
Yet  we   find  many  profeiTedly  to  reie6l  both, 
upon  fpeculative  principles  of  infidelity.     And 
all   of  them  do  not  content  themfelves  with  a 
bare  negleft  of  religion,  and  enjoying  their  ima- 
ginary freedom  from  its  reftraints.     Some  go 
much  beyond  this.     They  deride  God's  moral 
government  over  the  world.  They  renounce  his 
protection,  and  defy  his  juftice.     They  ridicule 
and  vilify  Chriftianity,  and  blafpheme  the  Au- 
thor of  it ;  and  take  all  occafions  to  manifell:  a 
fcorn  and  contempt  of  revelation.  This  amounts 
to  an  adive  fetting  themfelves  againft  religion; 
to  wliat  may  be  confidered  as  a  pofitive  prin- 
ciple of  irreligion;  which  they  cultivate  within 
themfelves,  and,  whether  they  intend  this  effeft 
or  not,  render  habitual,  as  a  good  man  does  the 
contrary  principle.     And  others,  who  are  not 
chargeable  with  all  this  profligatenefs,  yet  are 
in  avowed  oppoiition  to  religion,  as  if  difcovered 
to  be  groundlefs.  Now  admitting,  which  is  the 
fuppolition  we  go  upon,  that  thefe  perfons  a6t 
upon  what  they  think  principles  of  reafon,  and 
otherwife  they  are  not  to  be  argued  with;  it  is 
really  inconceivable,  that  they  fhould  imagine 
■  they  clearly  fee  the  whole  evidence  of  it,  con- 
sidered in  itfelf,  to  be  nothing  at  all:  nor  do 
they  pretend  this.     They  are  far  indeed  from 
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having  a  jufl  notion  of  its  evidence  :  but  they 
would  not  fay  its  evidence  was  nothing,  if  they 
thought  the  lyllem  of  it,  with  all  its  circum- 
ilances,  were  credible,  like  other  matters  of 
fcience  or  hiftory.  So  that  their  manner  of 
treating  it  muft  proceed,  either  from  luch  kind 
of  obje6tions  againfl:  all  religion,  as  have  been 
anfwered  or  obviated  in  the  former  part  of  this 
Treatife ;  or  elfe  from  objedlions  and  difficulties, 
fuppoled  more  peculiar  to  Chriflianity.  Thus, 
they  entertain  prejudices  againft  the  whole  no- 
tion of  a  revelation,  and  miraculous  interpofi- 
tions.  They  find  things  in  Scripture,  whether 
in  incidental  palTages,  or  in  the  general  fcheme 
of  it,  which  appear  to  them  unreafonable.  They 
take  for  granted,  that  if  Chriftianity  were  true, 
the  light  of  it  mufl  have  been  more  general,  and 
the  evidence  of  it  more  fatisfa6tory,  or  rather 
overbearing :  that  it  muft  and  would  have  been, 
in  fome  way,  otherwile  put  and  left,  than  it  is. 
Now  this  is  not  imagining  they  lee  the  evidence 
itfelf  to  be  nothing,  or  inconfiderable ;  but  quite 
another  thins;.  It  is  beins;  fortified  as;ainft  the 
evidence,  in  fome  degree  acknowledged,  by 
thinking  they  fee  the  iyftem  of  Chriftianity,  or 
fomewhat  which  appears  to  them  neceffarily 
connected  with  it,  to  be  incredible  or  falfe ;  for- 
tified againfh  that  evidence,  which  might,  other- 
wife,  make  great  impreffion  upon  them.  Or, 
laflily,  if  any  of  thefe  perfbns  are,  upon  the 
whole,  in  doubt  concerning  the  truth  of  Chrif- 
tianity; their  behaviour  leems  owing  to  their 
taking  for  granted,  through  ftrange  inattention, 
that  luch  doubting  is,  in  a  manner,  the  fame 
thins:,  as  beins;  certain  as:ainil:  it. 
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To  thefe  perfons,  and  to  this  ftate  of  opinioa 
concerning  religion,  the  foregoing  Treatife  is 
adapted.  For,  all  the  general  objeftions  againfl 
the  moral  fvftem  of  nature  havino;  been  obvi- 
ated,  it  is  fhevvn,  that  there  is  not  any  peculiar 
prefumption  at  all  againfl  Cliriftianity,  either 
coniidered  as  not  difcoverable  by  reafon,  or  as 
unlike  to  what  is  lb  difcovered ;  nor  any  worth 
mentioning,  againfl  it  as  miraculous,  if  any  at 
all ;  none  certainly,  which  can  render  it  in  the 
leafl  incredible.  It  is  fhevvn,  that  upon  fuppo- 
fition  of  a  divine  revelation,  the  analogy  of  na- 
ture renders  it  beforehand  highly  credible,  I 
think  probable,  that  many  things  in  it  mufl 
appear  liable  to  great  obje6lions;  and  that  we 
mufl  be  incompetent  judges  of  it,  to  a  great 
degree.  This  obfervation  is,  I  think,  unquef^ 
tionably  true,  and  of  the  very  utnaoft  import- 
ance :  but  it  is  urged,  as  I  hope  it  will  be  un- 
derflood,  with  great  caution  of  not  vilifying  the 
faculty  of  reafon,  which  is  ^/le  cafidle  of  the  Lord 
within  us "" ;  though  it  can  afford  no  light,  where 
it  does  not  fhine;  nor  judge,  where  it  has  no 
principles  to  judge  upon.  The  objeftions  here 
ipoken  of,  being  lirfl  anfwered  in  the  view  of 
obje6lions  againil  Chriflianity  as  a  matter  of 
fa6l,  are  in  the  next  place  confidered  as  urged, 
more  immediately,  againfl  the  wifHom,  juflice, 
and  goodnefs  of  the  Chriflian  dilpenfation.  And 
it  is  fully  made  out,  that  they  admit  of  exa6lly 
the  like  anfwer,  in  every  refpe6l,  to  what  the 
like  objections  againfl  the  conflitution  of  nature 
admit  of:   that,  as  partial  views  give  the  ap- 

*  Prov.  XX.  27. 
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pearance  of  v/rong  to  things,  which,  upon  far- 
ther confideration  and  knowled2;e  of  their  rela- 
tions  to  other  things,  are  found  juil:  and  good  ; 
fb  it  is  perfedly  credible,  that  the  things  oh- 
je61ed,  againft  the  wifdom  and  goodnefs  of  the 
ChrilHan  difpenfation,  may  be  rendered  in- 
flances  of  wifdom  and  goodnefs,  by  their  re- 
ference to  other  things  beyond  our  view :  be- 
caufe  Chriftianity  is  a  fcheme  as  much  above 
our  coraprehenfion,  as  that  of  nature ;  and  like 
that,  a  fcheme  in  which  means  are  made  ufe  of 
to  accomplifli  ends,  and  which,  as  is  moil:  cre- 
dible, may  be  carried  on  by  general  laws.  And 
it  ought  to  be  attended  to,  that  this  is  not  an 
anfwer  taken,  merely  or  chiefly  from  our  igno- 
rance ;  but  from  fomewhat  politive,  which  our 
obfervation  fhevv^s  us.  For,  to  like  obje6lions, 
the  like  anfwer  is  experienced  to  be  juft,  in 
numberlefs  parallel  cafes.  The  obje6tions  againft 
the  Chriftian  difpenfation,  and  the  method  by 
w^hich  it  is  carried  on,  having  been  thus  obvi- 
ated, in  general  and  together;  the  chief  of 
them  are  confidered  diftinftly,  and  the  parti- 
cular things  objefted  to  are  Hiewn  credible,  by 
their  perfe6l  analogy,  each  apart,  to  the  con- 
fl:itution  of  nature.  Thus;  if  man  be  fallen 
from  his  primitive  ftate,  and  to  be  reflored, 
and  infinite  wifdom  and  pov/er  engages  in  acr 
complifhing  our  recovery:  it  were  to  have  been 
expected,  it  is  laid,  that  this  fhoukl  have  been 
efFe6ted  at  once;  and  not  by  luch  a  long.feries 
of  means,  and  fuch  a  various  oeconomy  of  per- 
fons  and  things;  one  difpenfation  preparatory 
to  another,  this  to  a  farther  one,  and  fo  on 
through  an  indefmite  number  of  ages,  before 
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the  end  of  the  fcheme  propoled  can  be  com- 
pleatly  accompliflied  ;  a  fcheme  conduced  by 
infinite   wifdom,    and   executed    by   almighty 
power.     But  now  on  tlie  contrary,  our  finding 
that  every  thins:  in  the  conftitution  and  courfe 
of  nature  is  thus  carried  on,  fhews  fuch  expec- 
tations concerning  revelation  to  be  highly  un- 
reafonable;  and  is  a  fatisfa6lory  anfwer  to  them, 
when  urged  as  obje61ions  againfl:  the  credibility, 
that  the  s^reat  fcheme  of  Providence  in  the  re- 
dcmption  of  the  world  may  be  of  this  kind,  and 
to  be  accompliflied  in  this  m^anner.     As  to  the 
particular  method  of  our  redemption,  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Mediator   between    God  and 
man:  this  has  been  fliewn  to  be  moft  obvi- 
ouflv  analogous  to  the  ofeneral  condu6i:  of  na- 
ture,  /.  e.   the   God  of  nature,    in  appointing 
others  to  be   the  infcruments  of  his  mercy,  as 
we  experience  in  the  daily  courfe  of  providence. 
The  condition  of  this  world,  which  the  doftrine 
of  our  redemption  by  Chrift  preflippofes,   ib 
much  falls   in  with  natural  appearances,  that 
heathen  moralifts  inferred  it  from  thofe  appear- 
ances: inferred,  that  human  nature  was  fallen 
from  its  original  reftitude,  and,  in  confequence 
of  this,  degraded  from  its  primitive  happinefs. 
Or,  however  this  opinion  came  into  the  world, 
thefe  appearances  mufl  have  kept  up   the  tra- 
dition, and  confirmed  the  belief  of  it.     And  as 
it  was   the  general  opinion  under  the  light  of 
nature,  that  repentance  and  reformation  alone 
and  by  itfelf,  was  not  fufficient  to  do  away  fin, 
and  procure  a  full  remiffion  of  the  penalties 
annexed  to  it;  and  as  the  reafon  of  the  thino* 
does  not  at  all  lead  to  any  fuch  conclufion :  {o 
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every  day's  experience  fhews  us,  that  reforma- 
tion is  not,  in  any  fort,  fufficient  to  prevent  the 
prefent  difaclvantages  and  miferies,  which,  in 
the  natural  courfe  of  things,  God  has  annexed 
to  folly  and  extravagance.  Yet  there  may  be 
ground  to  think,  that  the  punifhments,  which, 
by  the  general  laws  of  divine  government,  are 
annexed  to  vice,  may  be  prevented :  that  pro- 
vifion  may  have  been,  even  originally,  made, 
that  they  fliould  be  prevented  by  fome  means 
or  other,  though  they  could  not  by  reformation 
alone.  For  we  have  daily  inftances  of  fuc/i 
mercy,  in  the  general  condu6t  of  nature :  com- 
paffion  provided  for  mifery  ^,  medicines  for  dif- 
eaies,  friends  againft  enemies.  There  is  pro- 
viilon  made,  in  the  original  conflitution  of  the 
world,  that  much  of  the  natural  bad  confe- 
quences  of  our  follies,  which  perfons  themfelves 
alone  cannot  prevent,  may  be  prevented  by  the 
affiftance  of  others ;  affiftance,  which  nature 
enables,  and  difpofes,  and  appoints  them  to 
afford.  By  a  method  of  goodnels  analogous 
to  this,  when  the  world  lay  in  wickednefs  and 
confequently  in  ruin,  God  fo  loved  the  worlds 
that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son  to  lave  it :  and 
he  being  made  perfeB  by  fuffering,  became  the 
author  of  eternal  J  alvation  to  all  them  that  obey 
him  \  Indeed  neither  reafon  nor  analogy  would 
lead  us  to  think,  in  j^articular,  that  the  inter- 
pofition  of  Chrifl:,  in  the  manner  in  which  he 
did  interpofe,  would  be  of  that  efficacy  for  re- 
covery of  the  world,  which  the  Scrij^ture  teaches 
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us  it  was:  but  neither  would  realbn  nor  analogy 
lead  us  to  think,  that  other  particular  means 
would  be  of  the  efficacy,  which  experience 
iliews  they  are,  in  numberlefs  inftances.  And 
therefore,  as  the  cafe  before  us  does  not  admit 
of  experience ;  lo,  that  neither  realon  nor  ana- 
logy can  fhew,  how  or  in  what  particular  wa}', 
the  interpolition  of  Chrift,  as  revealed  in  Scrip- 
ture, is  of  that  efficacy,  which  it  is  there  repre- 
fented  to  be;  this  is  no  kind  nor  degree  of  pre- 
fumption  againft  its  being  really  of  that  efficacy. 
Farther :  the  obje61ions  againll;  Chriftianity, 
from  the  light  of  it  not  being  univerfal,  nor 
its  evidence  lb  ftrong  as  might  pofiibly  be  given 
us,  have  been  aniwered  by  the  general  analogy 
of  nature,  l^hat  God  has  made  fuch  variety  of 
creatures,  is  indeed  an  anfwer  to  the  former  : 
but  that  he  difpenfes  his  gifts  in  fuch  variety, 
both  of  degrees  and  kinds,  amongil  creatures 
of  the  fame  fpecies,  and  even  to  the  fame  indi- 
viduals at  different  times;  is  a  more  obvious 
and  full  anfwer  to  it.  And  it  is  fo  far  from 
being  the  method  of  Providence  in  other  cales, 
to  afford  us  luch  overbearing  evidence,  as  Ibme 
require  in  proof  of  ChrilHanity ;  that  on  the 
contEary,  the  evidence  upon  which  we  are  na- 
turally appointed  to  a6t  in  common  matters, 
throughout  a  very  great  part  of  life,  is  doubtful 
in  a  high  degree.  And  admitting  the  fa6]:,  that 
God  has  afforded  to  fome,no  more  than  doubtful 
evidence  of  religion :  the  fame  account  may  be 
givenof  it,  as  of  difficulties  and  temptations  with 
regard  to  practice.  But  as  it  is  not  impoffible '^j 
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furely,  that  this  alledged  doubtfulnels  may  be 
men's  own  fault;  it  deferves  their  moft  ferious 
conlideration,  whether  it  be  not  lo.  However, 
it  is  certain,  that  doubting  implies  a  degree  of 
evidence  for  that,  of  which  we  doubt:  and  that 
this  degree  of  evidence,  as  really  lays  us  under 
obligations,  as  demonftrative  evidence. 

The  whole  then  of  religion  is  throughout 
credible  :  nor  is  there,  I  think,  any  thing  re- 
lating to  the  revealed  diljDcnfation  of  things, 
more  different  from  the  experienced  conftitu- 
tion  and  courfe  of  nature,  than  fome  parts  of 
the  conftitution  of  nature,  are  from  other  parts 
of  it.  And  if  fo,  the  only  queftion  which  re- 
mains, is,  what  pofitive  evidence  can  be  alledged 
for  the  truth  of  Chriftianity.  This  too  in  ge- 
neral has  been  conlidered,  and  the  objedions 
aeainft  it  eflimated.  Dedud  therefore  what  is 
to  be  dedufted  from  that  evidence,  upon  ac- 
count of  any  weight  which  may  be  thought  to 
remain  in  thefe  objeftions,  after  what  the  ana- 
logy of  nature  has  fuggefted  in  anfwer  to  them: 
and  then  confidcr,  what  are  the  praftical  confe- 
quences  from  all  this,  upon  the  moft  fceptical 
principles,  one  can  argue  upon:  (for  I  am 
writing  to  perfons  who  entertain  thefe  princi- 
ples :)  and  upon  fuch  confideration,  it  will  be 
obvious,  that  immoraUty,  as  little  excufe  as  it 
admits  of  in  itfelf,  is  greatly  aggravated,  in 
perfons  who  have  been  made  acquainted  with 
Chriftianity,  whether  they  believe  it,  or  not: 
becaufe  the  moral  fyftem  of  nature,  or  natural 
religion,  which  Chriftianity  lays  before  us,  ap- 
proves itfelf,  almoft  intuitively,  to  a  rcafonable 
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mind  upon  feeing  it  propofed.  In  the  next 
place,  with  regard  to  Chriflianity,  it  will  be 
obferved;  that  there  is  a  middle,  between  a 
fall  fatisfaftion  of  the  truth  of  it,  and  a  fatil- 
fadion  of  the  contrary.  The  middle  Hate  of 
mind  between  thei'e  two,  coniifts  in  a  ferious 
apprehenfion,  that  it  may  be  true;  joined  with 
doubt  whether  it  be  io.  And  this,  upon  the 
beft  judgment  I  am  able  to  make,  is  as  far  to- 
wards fpeculative  infidelity,  as  any  Iceptick  can 
at  all  be  fuppofed  to  go,  who  has  had  true 
Christianity,  with  the  proper  evidence  of  it, 
laid  before  him,  and  has  in  any  tolerable  mea- 
fure  confidered  them.  For  I  would  not  be  mif- 
taken  to  comprehend  all,  who  have  ever  heard 
of  it:  becaufe  it  feems  evident  that  in  many 
countries,  called  Chriftian,  neither  Chriflianity, 
nor  its  evidence,  are  fairly  laid  before  men. 
And  in  places  where  both  are,  there  appear  to 
be  lome,  who  have  very  little  attended  to  either, 
and  who  reject  Chriftianity  with  a  fcorn  pro- 
portionate to  their  inattention ;  and  yet  are  by 
uo  means  without  underftanding  in  other  mat- 
ters. Nov/  it  has  been  fliewn,  that  a  ferious 
apprehenfion  that  Chriftianity  may  be  true,  lays 
perfons  under  the  ftri6left  obligations  of  a  fe- 
rious rep-ard  to  it,  throus-hout  the  whole  of  their 
life:  a  regard  not  the  fame  exadly,  but  in  many 
refpefts  nearly  the  fame,  v/ith  v/hata  full  con- 
vi6lion  of  its  truth  v/ould  lay  them  under. 
Laftly,  it  will  appear,  that  blafphemy  and 
prophanenefs,  I  mean  with  regard  to  Chrifti- 
anity, are  ablblutelv  without  excufe.  For  there 
is  no  tem.ptation  to  it,  but  from  the  v/antonneis 
of  vanity  or  mirth :  and  thefe,  confidering  the 
A  a  infinite 
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infinite  importance  of  the  fubjeft,  are  no  fuch 
temptations  as  to  afford  any  excufe  for  it.  If 
this  be  a  juft  account  of  things,  and  yet  men 
can  go  on  to  vilify  or  difregard  Chriftianity, 
which  is  to  talk  and  a6i:,  as  if  they  had  a  de- 
monftration  of  its  fah'ehood;  there  is  no  reafon 
to  think  they  woukl  aher  their  behaviour  to  any 
purpofe,  though  there  were  a  demon ftrat ion  of 
its  truth. 


THE   END  OF   THE  SECOND  PART, 


Two  Brief  DISSERTATIONS. 

I.  O/^Personal  Identity. 
II.  Of  the  Nature  o/' Virtue, 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

IN"  thejirjl  copy  of  thefe  papers,  I  had  inferied 
the  two  following  dijertations  into  the  chap* 
ters.  Of  a  future  Life,  and,  Of  the  moral  Go- 
vernment of  God;  with  which  they  are  clofely 
conne&ed.  But  as  they  do  not  dire&ly  fall  under 
the  title  of  the  foregoing  'Treatife,  and  would  have 
kept  the  fubje&  of  it  too  long  out  of  fght ;  // 
feemed  more  proper  to  place  them  by  themfelves. 
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DISSERT. 


Of  Perfonal  Identity. 

WHETHER  we  are  to  live  in  a  future 
lT:ate,  as  it  is  the  mofl  important  quef- 
tion  which  can  poffihly  be  alked,  lb  it  is  the 
mofl  inteUigible  one  which  can  be  expreffed  in 
language.  Yet  flrange  perplexities  have  been 
raifed  about  the  meaning  of  that  identity  or 
famenefs  of  perfon,  which  is  implied  in  the 
notion  of  our  living  now  and  hereafter,  or  in 
any  two  fucceffive  moments.  And  the  folution 
of  thefe  difficulties  hath  been  ftronger,  than 
the  difficulties  themfelves.  For,  perfonal  iden- 
tity has  been  explained  fo  by  fome,  as  to  render 
the  inquiry  concerning  a  future  life,  of  no  con- 
fequence  at  all  to  us  the  perfons  who  are  making 
it.  And  though  few  men  can  be  mifled  by  fuch 
fubtleties ;  yet  it  may  be  proper  a  little  to  con- 
fider  them. 

Now  when  it  is  aiked,  wherein  perfonal  iden- 
tity conlifts,  the  anfwer  fhould  be  the  lame,  as 
if  it  were  alked,  wherein  conlifts  fimilitude  or 
equality;  that  all  attempts  to  define,  would  but 
perplex  it.  Yet  there  is  no  difficulty  at  all  in 
afcertaining  the  idea.  For  as,  upon  two  tri- 
angles being  compared  or  viewed  together, 
there  arifes  to  the  mind  the  idea  of  limilitude ; 
or  upon  twice  two  and  four,  the  idea  of  equa- 
A  a  3  lity  : 
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lit  J  :  fo  like  wife,  upon  comparing  the  conic  iouf- 
iielTes  of  ones  lelf  or  ones  own  exiffcnce  in  any 
two  moments,  there  as  immediately  arifes  to 
the  mind  the  idea  of  perfonal  identity.  And 
as  the  tvs'o  fornmer  comparifons  not  only  give  us 
the  ideas  of  fimilitiide  and  equality ;  but  alio 
Hiew  us,  that  two  triangles  are  alike,  and  twice 
two  and  four  are  equal :  fo  the  latter  compa- 
rifon  not  only  gives  us  the  idea  of  perfonal  iden- 
tity, but  alfo  fhews  us  the  identity  of  ourfelves 
in  thofe  two  moments ;  the  prefent,  fuppofc, 
and  that  immediately  palt ;  or  the  prefent,  and 
that,  a  month,  a  year,  or  twenty  years  paft.  Or 
in  other  words,  by  reflecling  upon  that,  which 
is  my  felf  now,  and  that,  which  was  my  felf 
twenty  years  ago,  1  difcern  they  are  not  two, 
but  one  and  the  fame  felf. 

But  though  confcioufnefs  of  what  is  paft  does 
thus  afcertain  our  perfonal  identity,  to  ourfelves, 
yet  to  lay,  that  it  makes  perlonal  identity,  or  is 
neceflary  to  our  being  the  fame  perfons,  is  to 
fay,  that  a  perfon  has  not  exifted  a  fmgle  mo- 
ment, nor  done  one  aftion,  but  what  he  can 
remember;  indeed  none  but  what  he  refleds 
upon.  And  one  fhould  really  think  it  felf- 
evident,  that  confcioufnefs  of  perlonal  identity 
prefuppofes,  and  therefore  cannot  conftitute, 
perfonal  identity;  any  more  than  knowledge, 
in  any  other  cafe,  can  conflitute  truth,  which 
it  prefuppofes. 

This  wonderful  miilake  may  poffibly  have 
arlfen  from  hence,  that  to  be  endued  with  con- 
fcioufnefs,   is  infeparable  from  the  idea  of  a 

perfon, 
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perlbn,  or  intelligent  being.  For,  this  might 
be  exprefled  inaccurately  thus,  that  confciouf- 
nefs  makes  perfonality :  and  from  hence  it  might 
be  concluded  to  make  perlbnal  identity.  But 
though  prefent  confcioufnefs  of  what  we  at  pre- 
fent  do  and  feel,  is  necefTary  to  our  being  the 
perfons  we  now  are;  yet  prefent  confcioufnefs 
of  paft  a61:ions  or  feelings,  is  not  necefTary  to 
our  being  the  fame  perfons,  who  performed 
thofe  a6tions  or  had  thofe  feelinsfs. 

o 

The  inquiry,  what  makes  vegetables  the 
fame  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  word, 
does  not  appear  to  have  any  relation  to  this  of 
perfonal  identity :  becaufe,  the  word,y^;«f,  when 
applied  to  them  and  to  perfon,  is  not  only  ap- 
plied to  different  lubje61:s,  but  it  is  alio  ufed  in 
different  fenles.  For  when  a  man  fwears  to 
the  fame  tree,  as  having  flood  fifty  years  in  the 
fame  place,  he  means  only  the  lame  as  to  all 
the  pvirpofes  of  property  and  ufes  of  common 
life,  and  not  that  the  tree  has  been  all  that 
time  the  fame  in  the  flrid:  philofbphical  fenfe 
of  the  word.  For  he  does  not  know,  whether 
any  one  particle  of  the  prefent  tree,  be  the  fame 
with  any  one  particle  of  the  tree  which  ftood 
in  the  fame  place  fifty  years  ago.  And  if  they 
have  not  one  common  particle  of  matter,  they 
cannot  be  the  fame  tree  in  the  proper  philofo- 
phick  fenle  of  the  w^ord  fame:  it  being  evi- 
dently a  contradi6tion  in  terms,  to  fay  they  are, 
when  no  part  of  their  fubftance,  and  no  one  of 
their  properties  is  the  fame :  no  part  of  their 
fubftance,  by  the  fuppofition ;  no  one  of  their 
properties,  becaule  it  is  allowed,  that  the  fame 
A  a  4  property 
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property  cannot  be  transferred  from  one  fltb- 
ftance  to  another.  And  therefore  when  we  fay 
the  identity  or  famenefs  of  a  plant  conlifls  in  a 
continuation  of  the  fame  life,  communicated 
under  the  fame  organization,  to  a  number  of 
particles  of  matter,  whether  the  fame  or  not; 
the  word  fame,  when  applied  to  life  and  to  or- 
ganization, cannot  poffibly  be  underflood  to  fig- 
nify,  what  it  fignifies  in  this  very  fentence,  when 
applied  to  matter.  In  a  loofe  and  popular  fenfe 
then,  the  life  and  the  organization  and  the  plant 
are  juftly  faid  to  be  the  fame,  notwithftanding 
the  perpetual  change  of  the  parts.  But  in  a 
ftricl  and  philofophical  manner  of  fpeech,  no 
man,  no  being,  no  mode  of  being,  no  any-thing, 
can  be  the  fame  with  that,  with  which  it  hath 
indeed  nothing  the  fame.  Now  famenefs  is  ufed 
in  this  latter  ienfe  when  applied  to  perfons.  The 
identity  of  thefe,  therefore,  cannot  fubfifl  with 
diverfity  of  fubftance. 

The  thing  here  confidered,  and,  demonftra^ 
tively,  as  I  think,  determined,  is  propofed  by 
Mr.  Loch  in  thefe  words,  JVhether  it,  i.  e.  the 
lame  lelf  or  perfon,  be  the  fame  identical  fub- 
fance  f  And  he  has  lliggefted  what  is  a  much 
better  anfwer  to  the  queftion,  than  that  which 
he  gives  it  in  form.  For  he  defines  Perfon,  a 
thinking  intelUgetit  being,  &;c.  and  perfonal  iden- 
tity, the  famenefs  of  a  rational  Being''.  The  quef- 
tion  then  is,  whether  the  fame  rational  being  is- 
the  fame  fubflance  :  which  needs  no  anfwer, 
becaufe  Being  and  Subftance,  in  this  place,  ftand 

^  Locke's  Vyojks,  vol.  I.  p.  146. 

for 
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for  the  fame  idea.     The  groiind  of  the  doubt, 
whether  the  fame  perfon  be  the  lame  fiibflance, 
is  faid  to  be  this  ;  that  the  confcioufnefs  of  our 
own  exiftence,  in  youth  and  in  old  age,  or  in 
any  two  joint  fucceflive  moments,   is  not  the 
fame  individual  afiion^,  i.  e.  not  the  fame  con- 
fcioufnefs, but  different  llicceflive  confcioufnefTes. 
Now  it  is  flrange  that  this  fliould  have  occa- 
fioned  fuch  perplexities.     For  it  is  furely  con- 
ceivable, that  a  perfcn  may  have  a  capacity  of 
knowing  fome  obje'cl  or  other  to  be  the  fame 
now,  which  it  was  v/hen  he  contemplated  it 
formerly  :  yet  in  this  cafe,  where,  by  the  fup- 
polition,  the  obje6l  is  perceived  to  be  the  fame, 
he  perception  of  it  in  any  two  moments  can- 
not be  one  and  the  fame  perception.    And  thus 
thouo-h  the  fucccffive  confciouineffes  which  we 
have  of  our  own  exiftence  are  not  the  fame,  yet 
are  they  confcioulhefTes  of  one  and  the  fame 
thing  or  objeiSi: ;  of  the  fame  perfon,  felf,  or 
living  agent.     The  perfon,  of  whofe  exiftence 
the  confcioufnefs  is  felt  now,  and  was  felt  an 
hour  or  a  year  ago,  is  difcerned  to  be,  not  two 
perfons,   but  one   and   the   fame  perfon  ;  and 
therefore  is  one  and  the  fame. 

Mr.  Locksh  obfervations  upon  this  fubje6t  ap- 
pear hafty  :  and  he  feems  to  profefs  himfelf  dif- 
■fatisfied  with  fuppofitions,  which  he  has  made 
relating  to  it".  But  fome  o^  thofe  hafty  obfer- 
vations have  been  carried  to  a  ftrange  length  by 
others  ;  whofe  notion,  when  traced  and  exa- 
mined  to  the   bottom,  amounts,   I   think,  to 

^  L'/rke,  p.  146,  147.  'Locke,  p.  152. 

this  ; 
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this*^ :  "  that  Peribnality  is  not  a  permanent, 
"  but  a  tranfient  thing  :  that  it  lives  and  dies, 
"  begins  and  ends  continually :  that  no  one  can 
*'  any  more  remain  one  and  the  fame  perfon 
*'  two  moments  together,  than  two  fucceffive 
"  moments  can  be  one  and  the  fame  moment  : 
"  that  ourfubflance  is  indeed  continually  chang- 
"  ing  ;  but  whether  this  be  fo  or  not,  is,  it 
"  feems,  nothing  to  the  purpofe  ;  f  nee  it  is  not 
"  fubilance,  but  conicioufnels  alone,  which  con- 
*'  ftitutes  perfonality ;  which  confcioufnefs,  be- 
*'  ing  fuccefiive,  cannot  be  the  fame  in  any  two 
"  moments,  nor  confequently  the  perfonality 
"  conflituted  by  it."  And  from  hence  it  mufl 
follow,  that  it  is  a  fallacy  upon  ourfelves,  to 
charge  our  prelent  lelves  with  any  thing  we  did, 
or  to  imagine  our  prefent  felves  interefled  in  any 
thing  which  befel  us,  yefterday ;  or  that  our  pre- 
fent felf  will  be  interefted  in  what  wall  befiUl  us 
to-morrow  :  fince  our  prefent  felf  is  not,  in  reality, 
the  fame  with  the  felf  of  yefterday,  but  another 
like  felf  or  perfon  coming  in  its  room,  and  mif- 
taken  for  it ;  to  wdiich  another  felf  will  fucceed 
to-morrow.  This,  1  fay,  mufl:  follow  :  for  if 
the  felf  or  perfon  of  to-day,  and  that  of  to- 
morrow, are  not  the  fame,  but  only  like  per- 
fons ;  the  perfon  of  to-day,  is  really  no  more 
interefled  in  what  will  befall  the  perfon  of  to- 
morrow, than  in  wdiat  will  befall  any  other 
perfon.  It  may  be  thought  perhaps,  that  this  is 
not  a  jufl:  reprcfentation  of  the  opinion  we  are 
fpeaking  of:  becaufe  thofc  who  maintain  it 
allow,  that  a  perfon  is  the  fame  as  far  back  as 

^  See  an  anfwer  to  Dr.  CInrkc''?,  third  defence  of  his  letter  to 
Mr.  Dodivell,  2d  edit.  p.  4.:}.,  56,  &;c. 

his 
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his  remembrance  reaches.  And  indeed  tliev  do 
ule  the  zvords,  identity  and  fame  perlon.  Nor 
will  language  permit  thele  words  to  be  laid 
alide:  lince  if  they  were,  there  muft  be,  I  know 
not  what  ridiculous  periphralis,  liibll:ituted  in 
the  room  of  them.  But  they  cannot,  confidently 
with  themfelves,  mean,  that  the  perfon  is  really 
the  fame.  For,  it  is  ielf-evident,  that  the  per- 
Ibnality  cannot  be  really  the  lame,  if,  as  they 
exprefsly  afTert,  that  in  which  it  confifls,  is  not 
the  fame.  And  as,  confidently  with  themfelves, 
they  cannot,  fo,  I  think  it  api)ears,  they  do  not 
mean,  that  the  perfon  is  really  the  fame,  but  only 
that  he  is  lb  in  a  ii6litioiis  lenfe  :  in  fuch  a  fenle 
only  as  they  aflert,  for  this  they  do  afl'ert,  that 
any  number  of  perfons  whatever  may  be  the 
lame  perfon.  The  bare  unfolding  this  notion, 
and  laying  it  thus  naked  and  open,  feems  the 
-beft  confutation  of  it.  However,  fince  ereat 
flrels  is  faid  to  be  put  upon  it,  I  add  the  fol- 
lowins;  thing's. 

Fij'Jl^  This  notion  is  abfolntelv  contradi6lory 
to  that  certain  conviftion,  which  necelTarilv  and 
^very  moment  rifes  within  us,  when  we  turn 
.our  thoughts  upon  ourlelves,  when  we  refle6l 
upon  v/hat  is  pall,  and  look  forward  upon  v/hat 
is  to  come.  Ail  imagination  of  a  daily  chanee 
of  that  livino;  assent  v/hich  each  man  calls  him- 
felf,  for  another,  or  of  any  fuch  change  through- 
•out  our  whole  preient  life,  is  entirely  borne 
down  by  our  natural  lenfe  of  thitigs.  Nor  is  it 
poffible  for  a  perfon  in  his  wits,  to  alter  his  con« 
du6l,  with  regard  to  his  health  or  affairs,  from 
a  fufpicion,  that  though  he  fhould  live  to-mor- 
row. 
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row,  he  (liould  not,  however,  be  the  fame  per- 
fon  he  is  to-day.  And  yet,  if  it  be  reafonabie  to 
acl,  with  refpeft  to  a  future  hfe,  upon  this  no- 
tion that  perlonaUtyis  tranilent;  it  is  reafonabie 
to  a6l  upon  it,  with  refpe6l  to  the  prefent.  Here 
then  is  a  notion  equally  applicable  to  religion 
and  to  our  temporal  concerns  ;  and  every  one 
fees  and  feels  the  inexpreffible  abiiirdity  of  it  in 
the  latter  cafe  :  if  therefore  any  can  take  up 
with  it  in  the  former,  this  cannot  proceed  from 
the  reafon  of  the  thing,  but  mufl:  be  owing  to 
an  inward  unfairnefs,  and  fecret  corruption  of 
heart. 

Secondly,  It  is  not  an  idea,  or  abfl:ra6l  notion, 
or  quality,  but  a  being  only,  which  is  capable 
of  life  and  a61ion,  of  happinels  and  mifery. 
Now  all  beings  confelfedly  continue  the  fame^, 
during  the  whole  time  of  their  exigence.  Con- 
lider  then  a  living  being  now  exifting,  and  which 
has  exiiled  for  any  time  alive :  this  living  being 
muft  have  done  and  fuffered  and  enjoyed,  what 
it  has  done  and  fuffered  and  enjoyed  formerly, 
(this  living  being,  I  fay,  and  not  another,)  as 
really  as  it  does  and  fuffers  and  enjoys,  what  it 
does  and  fuffers  and  enjoys  this  inftant.  All 
thefe  fucceffive  actions,  enjoyments,  and  fuffer- 
ings,  are  a6lions,  enjoyments,  and  fufferings,  of 
the  fame  living  being.  And  they  are  fo,  prior 
to  all  confideration  of  its  remembering  or  for- 
getting :  fince  remembering  or  forgetting  can 
make  no  alteration  in  the  truth  of  paft  matter 
of  fa6l.  And  luppofe  this  being  endued  v/ith 
limited  powers  of  knov/Iedge  and  memory,  there 
is  no  more  difficulty  in  conceiving  it  to  have  a 

power. 
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power,  of  knowing  itlelf  to  be  the  fame  living 
being  v/hich  it  was  fome  time  ago,  of  remem- 
bering fome  of  its  a61ions,  fufferings,  and  enjoy- 
ments, and  forgetting  others,  thyn  in  conceiv- 
ins:  it  to  know  or  remember  or  foro-et  any  thins: 
elfe. 

'Thirdly^  Every  perfon  is  confcious,  that  he 
is  now  the  lame  perfon  or  felf  he  was,  as  far 
back  as  his  remembrance  reaches  :  lince  when 
any  one  refle6LS  upon  a  paft  a61ion  of  his  own, 
he  is  juft  as  certain  of  the  perfon  who  did  that 
a6lion,  namely,  himfelf,  the  perfon  who  now 
refletls  upon  it,  as  he  is  certain  that  the  aftion 
was  at  all  done.  Nay  very  often  a  perfon's  af- 
furance  of  an  a61"ion  having  been  done,  of  w  hich 
he  is  abfolutely  affured,  arifes  wholly  from  the 
confcioufnefs  that  he  himfelf  did  it.  And  this 
he,  perfon,  or  felf,  mufl  either  be  a  lubftance,  or 
the  property  of  fome  iiib fiance.  If  he,  if  per- 
fon, be  a  fubflance  ;  then  confcioufnefs  that  he 
is  the  fame  perfon,  is  confcioufnefs  that  he  is 
the  lame  fubftance.  If  the  perlbn,  or  he,  be 
the  property  of  a  fubflance  ;  ftill  confcioufnefs 
that  he  is  the  fame  property  is  as  certain  a  proof 
that  his  fubflance  remains  tlie  fame,  as  con- 
fcioufnefs that  he  remains  the  fame  fubfrance 
would  be :  fince  the  fame  property  cannot  be 
transferred  from  oxi^  fubftance  to  another. 

But  though  v/e  are  thus  certain,  that  we  are 
the  fame  agents,  living  beings,  or  fubftances, 
no\v,  which  we  were  as  far  back  as  our  re- 
membrance reaches  ;  yet  it  is  afked,  whether 
we  may  not  poffibly  be  deceived  in  it  ?    And 

this 
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this  queflion  may  be  alked  at  the  end  of  any 
demonlbation  whatever:  becaufe  it  isaqueftion 
concerning  the  truth  of  perception  by  memory. 
And  he  who  can  doubt,  whethei"  perception  by 
memory  can  in  this  cafe  be  depended  upon,  may 
doubt  alfo,  whether  perception  by  deduction  and 
realbning,  which  aUb  inckide  memory,  or  in- 
deed whether  intuitive  perception  can.  Here 
then  we  can  go  no  farther.  For  it  is  ridiculous 
to  attempt  to  prove  the  truth  of  thofe  percep- 
tions, whofe  truth  we  can  no  otherwife  prove, 
than  by  other  perceptions  of  exactly  the  fame 
kind  with  them,  and  which  there  is  jufl  the 
fame  ground  to  fufpe61; ;  or  to  attempt  to  prove 
the  truth  of  our  faculties,  which  can  no  other- 
wile  be  proved,  than  by  the  ufe  or  means  of 
thole  very  fulpetled  faculties  themfelves. 


[     3^7     ] 
DISSERT.     II. 

Of  the  Nature  of  Virtue. 

THAT  which  renders  beings  capable  of 
moral  government,  is  their  having  a 
moral  nature,  and  moral  faculties  of  percep- 
tion and  of  a6tion.  Brute  creatures  are  im- 
prefTed  and  a61:uated  by  various  inil:in6ls  and 
propenfions  :  fo  alfo  are  v/e.  But  additional 
to  this,  we  have  a  capacity  of  refle£ling  upon 
adlions  and  chara6lers,  and  making  them  an 
obje61:  to  our  thought :  and  on  our  doing  this,  we 
naturally  and  unavoidably  approve  fome  a6lions, 
under  the  peculiar  view  of  their  being  virtuous 
and  of  good-defert  ;  and  difapprove  others,  as 
vicious  and  of  ill-defert.  That  \ve  have  this 
moral  approving  and  difapproving  *  faculty,  is 
certain  from  our  experiencing  it  in  ourfelves, 
and  recognizing  it  in  each  other.  It  appears 
from  our  «xercifing  it  unavoidably,  in  the  ap- 

*  This  way  of  fpeaking  is  taken  from  Epi^etus*,  and  is  made 
ufe  of  as  feeming  the  moft  full,  and  leaft  liable  to  cavil.  And  the 
moral  faculty  may  be  underftood  to  have  thefe  two  epithets, 
^iK>[Aa.ffriKr,  and  a.TroScyiiJi.ciarTiKri,  upon  a  double  account ;  becaufe, 
upon  a  furvey  of  aftions,  whether  before  or  after  thev  are  done,  it 
determines  them  to  be  good  or  evil;  and  alfo  becaufe  it  determines 
itfelf  to  be  the  guide  of  aftion  and  of  life,  in  contradiftindioii 
from  all  other  faculties,  or  natural  principles  of  aftion  :  in  the  very 
fame  manner,  as  fpecularive  rsafon  direHly  and  naturally  judges 
of  fpeculative  truth  and  faliliood ;  and  at  the  fame  time  is  at- 
tended with  a  confcioufnefs  upon  reflexion,  that  the  natural  right 
to  judge  of  them  belongs  to  it, 

♦  Arr.  Epid.  L.  i.e.  :. 

probation 
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probation  and  difapprobation  even  of  feigned 
chara6ters  :  from  the  words,  right  and  wrong, 
odious  and  amiable,  bafe  and  worthy,  with 
many  others  of  like  fignification  in  all  lan- 
guages, applied  to  anions  and  chara6ter3  :  from 
the  many  written  iyftems  of  morals  which  fup- 
pofe  it ;  fince  it  cannot  be  im^agined,  that  all 
thefe  authors,  throughout  all  thefe  treatifes, 
had  abfolutely  no  meaning  at  all  to  their  words, 
or  a  meaning  merely  chimerical :  from  our  na- 
tural {^nit  of  gratitude,  which  implies  a  dif- 
tindion  between  merely  being  the  inflrument 
of  good,  and  intending  it :  from  the  like  dif- 
tin61ion,  every  one  makes  between  injury  and 
mere  harm,  which,  Hobbs  fays,  is  peculiar  to 
mankind  ;  and  between  injury  and  jufl:  punifh- 
ment,  a  di{l:in6i"ion  plainly  natural,  prior  to  the 
confideration  of  human  laws.  It  is  manifeffc 
9-reat  part  of  common  language,  and  of  com- 
mon behaviour  over  the  world,  is  formed  upon 
fuppoiition  of  fuch  a  moral  faculty  ;  whether 
called  confcience,  moral  reafon,  moral  fenfe,  or 
divine  reafon;  whether  confidered  as  a  fenti- 
ment  of  the  underflanding,  or  as  a  perception 
of  the  heart,  or  which  feems  the  truth,  as  in- 
cluding: both.  Nor  is  it  at  all  doubtful  in  the 
general,  what  courfe  of  adion  this  faculty,  or 
praftical  difcerning  power  within  us,  approves, 
and  what  it  difapproves.  For,  as  much  as  it  has 
been  difJ3uted  wherein  virtue  confifts,  or  what- 
ever ground  for  doubt  there  may  be  about  par- 
ticulars ;  yet,  in  general,  there  is  in  reality  an 
univerfally  acknowledged  ftandard  of  it.  It  is 
that,  which  all  ages  and  all  countries  have 
made  profeffion  of  in  publick :  it  is  that,  which 
'■^  every 
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every  man  you  meet,  puts  on  the  lliew  of:  it 
is  that,  which  the  primary  and  fundamental 
laws  of  ail  civil  conftitutions,  over  the  face  of 
the  earth,  make  it  their  huiinefs  and  endea^ 
\  vour  to  enforce  the  practice  of  upon  mankind: 
namely,  juilice,  veracity,  and  regard  to  com- 
mon 8:ood*  It  being;  manifell  then,  in  o-ene- 
ral,  that  we  have  fuch  a  faculty  or  difcernment 
as  this  ;  it  may  be  of  ufe  to  remark  fome  things^ 
more  diflinctlv,  concernino;  it. 

Firji,  It  ought  to  be  obfen^d,  that  the 
obje6l  of  this  faculty  is  actions  ^,  comprehend- 
ing under  that  name  a61ive  or  pra61ical  princi- 
ples: thofe  principles  from  which  men  wouljf 
act,  if  occalions  and  circumftances  gave  them 
power  ;  and  which,  when  fixed  and  habitual 
in  any  perfon,  we  call,  his  chara61er.  It  does 
not  appear,  that  brutes  have  the  leaft  reflex 
I'enfe  of  a6lions,  as  diflinguifhed  from  events  : 
or  that  will  and  defign,  which  conftitute  the 
very  nature  of  a<51ions  as  fuch,  are  at  all  an 
obje6l  to  their  perception.  But  to  ours  they 
are :  and  they  are  the  objecl,  and  the  only 
one,  of  the  approving  and  difapproving  faculty. 
A6i:ing  conducSl,  behaviour,  abftra<Sted  from  all 
regard  to  what  is,  in  fa6t  and  event,  the  confe- 
quence  of  it,  is  itfelf  the  natural  objed  of  the 
moral  difcernment ;  as  fpeculative  truth  and 
fallliood  is,  of  I'pcculative  realbn.  Intention  of 
fuch  and  luch  confequences,  indeed,  is  ah^^ays 
included  ;  for  it  is  part  of  the  a6tion  itfelf :  but 
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though  the  intended  good  or  bad  confequences 
do  not  follow,  -w'e  have  exadly  the  lame  fenfe 
of  the  at^Hon  as  if  they  did.  In  like  manner 
we  think  well  or  ill  of  chara61ers,  abftra6led 
from  all  confideration  of  the  good  or  the  evil, 
which  perfons  of  Inch  characters  have  it  adually 
in  their  power  to  do.  We  never,  in  the  moral 
way,  applaud  or  blame  either  ourlelves  or 
others,  for  what  we  enjoy  or  what  we  fufFer, 
or  for  having  impreffions  made  upon  us  which 
we  confider  as  altogether  out  of  our  power : 
but  only  for  what  we  do,  or  would  have  done, 
had  it  been  in  our  power;  or  for  what  we  leave 
luidone  which  we  might  have  done,  or  would 
Jj^ave  left  undone  though  we  could  have  done  it. 

Secondly ^  Our  fenfe  or  difcernment  of  aftions 
as  morally  good  or  evil,  implies  in  it  a  fenle  or 
difcernment  of  them  as  of  good  or  ill  defert.  It 
may  be  difficult  to  explain  this  perception,  fo 
as  to  anfwer  all  the  queftions  which  may  be 
alked  concerning  it :  but  every  one  fpeaks  of 
fuch  and  fuch  actions  as  deferving  punifhment ; 
and  it  is  not,  I  fuppofe,  pretended  that  they 
have  abfolutely  no  meaning  at  all  to  the  expref- 
lion.  Now  the  meaning  plainly  is  not,  that  we 
conceive  it  for  the  g;ood  of  ibciety,  that  the  doer 
of  fuch  a6Hons  fhould  be  made  to  fufFer.  For 
if  unhappily  it  were  refolved,  that  a  man  who, 
by  fome  innocent  a61:ion  was  infefted  with  the 
plague,  Ihould  be  left  to  perilh,  left,  by  other 
people's  coming  near  him,  the  infection  fhould 
i'pread;  no  one  v/ouldfay,  he  deferved  this  treat- 
ment. Innocence  and  ill-defert  are  inconfiftent 
ideas,     lU-defert  always  fuppofes  guilt :  and  if 

one 
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one  be  not  part  of  the  other,  yet  they  are  evi- 
dently and  naturally  conne6led  in  our  mind. 
The  tight  of  a  man  in  mifery  railes  our  com- 
paffion  towards  him ;  and,  if  this  miiery  be 
inflicted  on  him  by  another,  our  indignation 
ao-ainft  the  author  of  it.  But  when  we  are  in- 
formed,  that  the  fufterer  is  a  villain,  and  is 
puniflied  only  for  his  treachery  or  cruelty  ;  our 
compaffion  exceedingly  leflens,  and  in  many 
inflances,  our  indignation  wholly  fubfides.  Now 
what  produces  this  effe6l,  is  the  conception  of 
that  in  the  fufFerer,  which  we  call  ill-defert. 
Upon  confidering  then,  or  viewing  together, 
our  notion  of  vice  and  that  of  mifery,  their 
refults  a  third,  that  of  ill-defert.  And  thus 
there  is  in  human  creatures  an  aflbciation  of 
the  two  ideas,  natural  and  moral  evil,  wicked- 
nefs  and  punifhment.  If  this  aflbciation  were 
merely  artificial  or  accidental,  it  were  no- 
thing :  but  being  moft  unqueftionably  natural, 
it  greatly  concerns  us  to  attend  to  it,  inftead  of 
endeavouring  to  explain  it  away. 

It  may  be  obferved  farther,  concerning  our 
perception  of  good  and  of  ill-defert,  that  the 
former  is  very  weak  with  refpeft  to  common 
inftances  of  virtue.  One  reafon  of  which  may 
be,  that  it  does  not  appear  to  a  fpedator,  how 
far  fuch  inftances  of  virtue  proceed  from  a  vir- 
tuous principle,  or  in  what  degree  this  principle 
is  prevalent :  lince  a  very  weak  regard  to  virtue 
may  be  fufficient  to  make  men  a6t  well  in  many 
common  inftances.  And  on  the  other  hand, 
our  perception  of  ill-delert  in  vicious  aftions 
leflens,  in  proportion  to  the  temptations  men 
are  thousrht  to  have  had  to  fuch  vices.     For, 
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vice  in  human  creatures  confifling  chiefly  in 
the  ablence  or  want  of  the  virtuous  principle  ; 
though  a  man  be  overcome,  fuppole,  by  tor- 
tures, it  does  not  from  thence  appear,  to  what 
degree  the  virtuous  principle  was  wanting.  All 
that  appears  is,  that  he  had  it  not  in  llich  a  de- 
gree, as  to  prevail  over  the  temptation :  but  poi- 
liblvhe  had  it  in  a  deg-ree,  which  would  have  ren- 
dered  him  proof  againft  common  temptations. 

'Thirdly^  Our  perception  of  vice  and  ill-defert 
arifes  from,  and  is  the  refult  of,  a  comparifon  of 
adtions  with  the  nature  and  capacities  of  the 
agent.  For,  the  mere  negleft  of  doing  what  we 
ought  to  do,  would,  in  many  cafes,  be  deter- 
mined by  all  men  to  be  in  the  highefl:  degree 
vicious.  And  this  determination  muft  arife  from 
fuch  comparifon  and  be  the  refult  of  it;  becaufe 
fuch  nesrleft  w^ouid  not  be  vicious  in  creatures 
of  other  natures  and  capacities,  as  brutes.  And 
it  is  the  fame  alio  with  refped  to  politive  vices, 
or  fuch  as  confift  in  doing  what  we  ought  not. 
For,  every  one  has  a  different  {en(Q  of  harm 
done  by  an  idiot,  madman  or  child,  and  by  one 
of  mature  and  common  underllanding: ;  thouo;h 
the  action  of  both,  including  the  intention  which 
is  part  of  the  action,  be  the  lame  :  as  it  may  be, 
fince  idiots  and  madmen,  as  well  as  children, 
are  capable  not  only  of  doing  mifchief,  but  alio 
of  intendinp"  it.   Now  this  difference  mufl  arife 
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from  fomewhat  difcerned  in  the  nature  or  ca- 
pacities of  one,  which  renders  the  adion  vi- 
cious ;  and  the  want  of  which  in  the  other, 
renders  the  lame  adion  innocent  or  lels  vicious  : 
;ind  this  plainly  fuppofes  a  comparifon,  whether 
reflected  upon  or  not,  between  the  adion  and  ca- 
pacities 
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pacities  of  the  agent,  previous  to  our  determining 
an  adion  to  be  vicious.  And  hence  arifes  a  pro- 
per application  of  the  epithets,  incongruous,  un- 
luitable,dilproportionate, unfit,  to  adions  which 
our  moral  faculty  determines  to  be  vicious. 

Fourthly^  It  deferves  to  be  conlidered,  whe- 
ther men  are  more  at  liberty,  in  point  of  mo- 
rals, to  make  themfehes  miierable  ^^'ithout  rea- 
ibn,  than   to  make   other  people  fo  :    or  dil' 
iolutely  to  negle6t  their  o\'S'n  greater  good,  for 
the  fake  of  a  prefent  lelTer  gratification,  than 
they  are  to  negle6t  the  good  of  others,  whom 
nature  has  committed  to  their  care.     It  fliould 
feem,  that  a  due  concern  about  our  own  intereft 
or  happinefs,  and  a  reaibnable  endeavour  to  fe- 
cure  and  promote  it,  which  is,  I  think,  very 
much  the  meaning  of  the  word,  prudence,  in 
our  languac:e ;  it  fhould  feem,  that  this  is  virtue, 
and  the  contrary  behaviour  faulty  and  blame- 
able  ;    fince,   in  the  calmeil:  way  of  refle61:ion, 
we  approve  of  the  firft,  and  condemn  the  other 
condu^l,  both  in  ourfelves  and  others.  This  ap- 
probation and  difapprobation  are  altogether  dif- 
ferent from  m.ere  defire  of  our  own,  or  of  their 
happinefs,  and   from  Ibrrow  upon  milling  it. 
For  the  obje6l  or  occafion  of  this  lafl  kind  of 
perception,  is  fatisfa6lion  or  uneafinefs:  whereas 
the  obje6l  of  the  firft  is  adive  behaviour.     In 
one  caie,  what  our  thoughts  fix  upon,  is   our 
condition :    in   the  other,   our  conduft.     It  is 
true  indeed,  that  nature  has  not  given  us  fb 
lenfible   a   difapprobation  of  imprudence  and 
folly,  either  in  ourfelves  or  others^  as  of  falfhood, 
jnjuflice  and  cruelty :  I  fuppole,  becaufe  that 
B  b  3  conflant 
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couflant  habitual  fenfe  of  private  intereft  and 
good,  which  we  always  carry  about  with  us, 
readers  fuch  fenfible  difapprobation  lefs  necef- 
fary,  lefs  wanting,  to  keep  us  from  imprudently 
neg]e6i:ing  our  own  happinefs,  and  foolifhly  in- 
juring ourfelves,  than  it  is  necellary  and  want- 
ing to  keep  us  from  injuring  others,  to  whofe 
good  we  cannot  have  lo  ilrong  and  conflant  a 
regard  :  and  alfo  becaufe  imprudence  and  folly, 
appearing  to  bring  its  own  puni{hment  naore 
immediately  and  conflantly  than  injurious  be- 
haviour, it  lefs  needs  the  additional  punifliment, 
which  would  be  inflicted  upon  it  by  others,  had 
they  the  fame  fenlible  indignation  againfl:  it,  as 
againft  injuftice  and  fraud  and  cruelty.  Belides, 
unhappinefs  being  in  itfelf  the  natural  obje6l  of 
compafiion ;  the  unhappinefs  which  people  bring 
upon  themfelves,  though  it  be  wilfully,  excites 
in  us  fome  pity  for  them  :   and  this  of  courfe 
•leffens  our  difpleafure  againfl:  them.     But  flill  it 
is  matter  of  experience,  that  we  are  formed  fo, 
as  to  refleft  very  feverely  upon  the  greater  in- 
ftances  of  imprudent  neglefts  and  foolifh  rafh- 
nefs,  both  in  ourfelves  and  others.  In  inftances 
of  this  kind,  men  often  fay  of  themfelves  with 
remorfe,  and  of  others  with  fome  indignation, 
that  they  deferved  to  fuffer  fuch  calamities,  be- 
caufe they  brought  them  upon  themfelves,  and 
would  not  take  warning.     Particularly  when 
perfons  come  to  poverty  and  diflrefs  by  a  long 
courfe  of  extravagance,  and  after  frequent  ad- 
monitions, though  without  falfhood  or  injuflice  ; 
we  plainly  do  not  regard  llich  people  as  alike 
objedsof  compaffion  with  thofe,  who  are  brought 
into  the  fame  condition  by  unavoidable,  acci- 
dents. 
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dents.  From  thel'e  things  it  appears,  that  pru- 
dence is  a  fpecies  of  virtue,  and  folly  of  vice  : 
meaning  hy  folly ^  fomewhat  quite  ditferent  from 
mere  incapacity ;  a  thoughtlefs  want  of  that 
regard  and  attention  to  our  own  happinefs, 
w^hich  we  had  capacity  for.  And  this  the  word 
properly  includes  ;  and,  as  it  feems,  in  its  ufuai 
acceptation :  for  we  fcarcely  apply  it  to  brute 
creatures. 

However,  if  any  perfon  be  difpofed  to  difpute 
the  matter,  I  Ihall  very  willingly  give  him  up 
the  words  Virtue  and  Vice,  as  not  applicable  to 
prudence  and  folly :  but  mufl  beg  leave  to  infift, 
that  the  faculty  within  us,  which  is  the  judge 
of  a6tions,  approves  of  prudent  aftions,  and  dil- 
approves  imprudent  ones  ;  I  fay  prudent  and 
imprudent  adions  as  fuch,  and  confidered  dif- 
tin6lly  from  the  happinefs  or  mifery  which  thev 
occalion.  And  by  the  way,  this  obfervation  may 
help  to  determine,  what  juftnefs  there  is  in  that 
objeftion  againfl:  religion,  that  it  teaches  us  to 
be  intereiled  and  felfilli. 

Fifthly^  Without  inquiring  how  far,  and  in 
what  fenfe,  virtue  is  refolvable  into  benevolence, 
and  vice  into  the  want  of  it ;  it  may  be  proper 
to  obferve,  that  benevolence  and  the  want  of  it, 
ilngly  coniidered,  are  in  no  fort  the  whole  of 
virtue  and  vice.  For  if  this  v/ere  the  cafe,  in 
the  review  of  one's  own  chara61er  or  that  of 
others,  our  moral  underftanding  and  moral  fenie 
would  be  indifferent  to  every  thing,  but  the  de- 
grees in  which  benevolence  prevailed,  and  the 
degrees  in  which  it  was  wanting.  That  is,  we 
B  b  4  fhould 
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Ihoiild  neither  approve  of  benevolence  to  Ibme 
perlbns  rather  than  to  others,  nor  difapprove 
injuftice  and  fallhood  upon  any  other  account, 
than  merely  as  an  overbalance  of  happinefs  was. 
forefeen  likely  to  be  produced  by  the  firft,  and 
of  mifery  by  the  fecond.     But  now  on  the  con- 
trary, iiippofe  two  men  competitors  for  any 
thing  whatever,  which  would  be  of  equal  ad- 
vantage to  each  of  them  ;  though  nothing  in- 
deed would  be  more  impertinent,   than  for  a 
Granger  to  buly  himfelf  to  get  one  of  them 
preferred  to   the  other  ;    yet  fuch  endeavour 
would  be  virtue,  in  behalf  of  a  friend  or  bene- 
factor, abftracled  from  all  confideration  of  dif- 
tant  confequences :  as  that  examples  of  gra- 
titude, and  the  cultivation  of  friendship,  would 
be  of  general  good  to  the  world.  Again,  fuppofe 
one  man  fhould,  by  fraud  or  violence,  take  from 
another  the  fruit  of  his  labour,  with  intent  to 
give  it  to  a  third,  who,  he  thought,  would  have 
as  much  pleafure  from  it,  as  would  balance  the 
pleafure  which  the  iirft  poflefTor  would  have 
had  in  the  enjoyment,  and  his  vexation  in  the 
lofs  of  it ;  fuppofe  alfo  that  no  bad  confequences 
would  follow  :  yet  fuch  an  a6lion  would  furely 
be  vicious.     Nay  farther,  were  treachery,  vio^ 
lence  and  injuflice,  no  otherwife  vicious,  than 
as  forefeen  likely  to  produce  an  overbalance  of 
mifery  to  fociety  ;  then,  if  in  any  cafe  a  man 
could  procure  to  himfelf  as  great  advantage  by 
an  aft  of  injuftice,  as  the  whole  foreieen  in- 
convenience, likely  to  be  brought  upon  others 
bv  it,  would  amount  to ;  luch  a  piece  of  in-, 
juflice  would  not  be  faulty  or  vicious  at  all  : 
becaufe  it  would  be  no  more- than,  in  any  other 

cafe. 
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cafe,  for  a  man  to  prefer  his  own  fatisfa6i:ion  to 
another's  in  equal  degrees.  The  fa61:  then  a]3- 
pears  to  be,  that  we  are  conftituted  fo,  as  to 
condemn  fallhood,  unpro^•oked  violence,  in- 
j'Liftice,  and  to  approve  of  benevolence  to  Ibme 
preferably  to  others,  abftraded  from  all  con- 
iideration,  which  conducl:  is  likelied:  to  produce 
an  overbalance  of  happinels  or  mifery.  And 
therefore,  were  the  Author  of  nature  topropole 
nothing  to  himfelf  as  an  end  but  the  produc- 
tion of  happinels,  were  his  moral  chara6ter 
merely  that  of  benevolence  ;  yet  ours  is  not  fo. 
Upon  that  fuppolition  indeed,  the  only  realon 
of  his  giving  us  the  abpvementioned  approba- 
tion of  bene\'olence  to  fome  perfons  rather  than 
others,  and  dilapprobation  of  falfliood,  unpro- 
voked violence,  and  injuftice,  muft  be,  that  he 
forefaw,  this  confiiitution  of  our  nature  would 
produce  more  happinels,  than  forming  us  with 
a  temper  of  more  general  benevolence.  But 
ifill,  lince  this  is  our  conifitution ;  fallhood,  vio- 
lence, injuftice,  muft  be  vice  in  us,  and  bene- 
volence to  fome  preferably  to  others,  virtue ; 
abftra6led  from  all  confideration  of  the  over- 
balance of  evil  or  good,  which  they  may  appear 
likely  to  produce. 

Now  if  human  creatures  are  endued  with 
fuch  a  moral  nature  as  we  have  been  explain- 
ing, or  with  a  moral  faculty,  the  natural  obje6i: 
of  which  is  adions  :  moral  government  muft 
coniift,  in  rendering  them  happy  and  unhappy, 
in  rewarding  and  punifliing  them,  as  they  fol- 
low, neglect,  or  depart  from,  the  moral  rule  of 
jidion  interwoven  in  their  nature,  or  luggefted 

and 
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and  enforced  by  this  nnoral  faculty' ;  in  re- 
warding and  punifhing  them  upon  account  of 
their  fo  doing. 

I  am  not  ienfible,  that  I  have,  in  this  fifth 
obfervation,  contraditted  what  any  author  de- 
fio-ned  to  affert.  But  ibme  of  o;reat  and  diftin- 
guiflied  merit,  ha^/^e,  I  thmk,  exprelTed  them- 
felves  in  a  manner,  which  may  occafion  fome 
danger,  to  carelefs  readers,  of  imagining  tiie 
whole  of  virtue  to  conlift  in  fingly  aiming  ac- 
cording to  the  beil:  of  their  judgment,  at  pro- 
moting the  happinefs  of  mankind  in  the  prefent 
ftate  ;  and  the  whole  of  vice,  in  doing  what 
they  forefee,  or  might  forefee,  is  hkely  to  pro- 
duce an  overbalance  of  unhappinefs  in  it  :  than 
which  miftakes,  none  can  be  conceived  more 
terrible.  For  it  is  certain,  that  fome  of  the 
moft  Shocking  inftances  of  injuftice,  adultery, 
murder,  perjury,  and  even  of  perlecution,  may, 
in  many  liippoiable  cafes,  not  have  the  appear- 
ance of  being  likely  to  produce  an  overbalance 
of  mifery  in  the  prefent  flate  ;  perhaps  fome- 
times  may  have  the  contrary  appearance.  For 
this  reflection  might  ealily  be  carried  on,  but  I 

forbear The  happinefs  of  the  world  is  the 

concern  of  him,  who  is  the  lord  and  the  pro- 
prietor of  it :  nor  do  we  know  what  we  are 
about,  when  we  endeavour  to  promote  the  good 
of  mankind  in  any  ways,  but  thofe  which  he 
has  direfted  ;  that  is  indeed  in  all  ways,  not 
contrary  to  veracity  and  jullice.  1  fpeak  thus 
upon  fuppofition  of  perfons  really  endeavouring, 
in  fome  fort,  to  do  good  without  regard  to  thefe. 
But  the  truth  feems  to  be,  that  fuch  fuppofed 
'  p.  14U 
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endeavours  proceed,  almoft  always,  from  am- 
bition, the  fpirit  of  party,  or  fome  indire6l  prin- 
ciple, concealed  perhaps  in  great  meafure  from 
perfons  themfelves.  And  though  it  is  our  bu- 
finefs  and  our  duty  to  endeavour,  within  the 
bounds  of  veracity  and  juftice,  to  contribute  to 
the  eafe,  convenience,  and  even  chearfulnels 
and  diverfion  of  our  fellow  creatures  :  yet  from 
our  Ihort  views,  it  is  greatly  uncertain,  whether 
this  endeavour  will,  in  particular  inflances,  pro- 
duce an  overbalance  of  happinefs  upon  the 
whole  ;  iince  fo  many  and  diftant  things  mufl 
come  into  the  account.  And  that  which  makes 
it  our  duty,  is,  that  there  is  fome  appearance 
that  it  will,  and  no  pofitive  appearance  fuffi- 
cient  to  balance  this,  on  the  contrary  fide  ;  and 
alfo,  that  fuch  benevolent  endeavour  is  a  culti- 
vation of  that  moil:  excellent  of  all  virtuous 
principles,  the  active  principle  of  benevo- 
lence. 

However,  though  veracity,  as  well  as  juftice 
is  to  be  our  rule  of  life ;  it  muft  be  added,  other- 
wife  a  fnare  will  be  laid  in  the  way  of  fome 
plain  men,  that  the  ufe  of  common  forms  of 
fpeech  generally  underftood,  cannot  be  falf- 
hood  ;  and,  in  general,  that  there  can  be  no 
defio-ned  falfliood  without  defignins;  to  deceive. 
It  muil  likewife  be  obferved,  that  in  numberlefs 
cales,  a  man  may  be  under  the  ftri^lefl:  obliga- 
tions to  what  he  foreiees  will  deceive,  without 
his  intending  it.  For  it  is  impoffible  not  to 
forefee,  that  the  words  and  adlions  of  men  in 
different  ranks  and  employment?,  and  of  dif- 
ferent educations,  will  perpetually  be  miilakea 
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by  each  other  :  and  it  cannot  but  be  lb,  whilfl: 
they  will  judge  with  the  utmoft  careleiTnefs,  as 
they  daily  do,  of  what  they  are  not,  perhaps, 
enough  informed  to  be  competent  judges  of, 
even  thousfh  they  confldered  it  with  sfreat  at- 
tention. 


TuUiJIied^  by  the  fame  Author, 

In  One  Volume,  0(5lavo,  Price  Six  Shillings,  bound, 

FIFTEEN     SERMONS, 

Preachqd  at  the  Rolls  Chapei,: 
To  which  are  added, 

SIX    SERMONS,  on  Public  Occafions. 
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H       A       R 


DELIVERED  TO   THE 


I 


CLERGY,       &c.* 

T  is  impoffible  for  me,  my  brethren,  upon 
our  firft  meeting  of  this  kind,  to  forbear 
lamenting  with  you  the  general  decay  of  reli- 
gion in  this  nation ;  which  is  now  obferved  by 
every  one,  and  has  been  for  fome  time  the  com- 
plaint of  all  ferious  perlbns.  The  influence  of 
it  is  more  and  more  wearing  out  of  the  minds 
of  men,  even  of  thofe  who  do  not  pretend  to 
enter  into  fpeculations  upon  the  fubjed:  :  but 
the  number  of  thofe  who  do,  and  who  profefs 
themfelves  unbelievers,  increafes,and  with  their 
numbers  their  zeal.  Zeal,  'tis  natural  to  alk  — 
for  what  ?  Why  tru]y/br  nothing,  but  againjt 
every  thing  that  is  good  and  facred  amongil  us. 

Indeed,  whatever  efforts  are  made   againft 
our  religion,  no  Chriftian  can  poffibly  delj3air 

*  The  publication  of  Bifliop  Butler's  Charge,  in  the  year 
1 75 1,  was  followed  by  a  Pamphlet,  printed  in  1752,  entitled  A 
Serious  Enquiry  into  the  Ujc  and  Importance  cf  External  Religion, 
occajioned  ly  Jome  Pajfages  in  the  Right  Reverend  the  Lord  BiJIiop  »f 
Durham's  charge  to  the  Clergy  of  that  Diocc/e,  Sec.  humbly  addre^td 
to  his  LordJJiip.  This  Pamphlet  has  been  reprinted  in  a  mifcella- 
neous  worK.  :  fuch  parts  of  it  as  feemed  mod  worthy  of  obferva- 
tion,  the  reader  will  find  in  the  Notes  fiibjoined  to  thofe  paflages 
of  the  Charge  to  which  the  Pamphlet  refers. 
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of  it.  For  He,  who  has  all  power  in  heaven  and. 
earthy  has  promifed,  that  he  will  be  with  us  to 
the  end  of  the  zvorld.  Nor  can  the  prefent  de- 
dine  of  it  be  any  ftumbhng  block  to  fuch  as 
are  confiderate  ;  iince  he  himfelf  has  fo  ftrdngly 
expreffed  what  is  as  remarkably  predicted  in 
other  paffages  of  Scripture,  the  great  defe6lion 
from  his  reiiorion  which  fliould  be  in  the  latter 
da)  s,  by  that  prophetic  queftion,  When  the  Son  \ 
of  Man  comethfhall  he  find  faith  upon  the  earth  f 
How  near  this  time  is,  God  only  knows  ;  but 
this  kind  of  fcripture  figns  of  it  is  too  ap])arent. 
For  as  different  ages  have  been  diftinguilhed  by 
"different  forts  of  particular  errors  and  vices,  the 
deplorable  diftin6lion  of  ours  is,  an  avowed  fcorn 
of  religion  in  fome,  and  a  growing  difregard  to 
it  in  the  generality. 

As  to  the  profelTed  enemies  of  religion,  I 
know  not  how  often  they  may  come  in  your 
way ;  but  often  enough,  I  fear,  in  the  way  of 
lome  at  leaft  amonglE  you,  to  require  confide- 
ration,  what  is  the  proper  behaviour  towards 
them.  One  would  to  be  Hire  avoid  2;reat  fa- 
miliarities  with  theie  perfons;  efpeciaily  if  they 
affe6i:  to  be  licentious  ond  profane  in  their  com- 
mon talk.  Yet  if  you  fall  into  tlieir  company, 
treat  them  with  the  rei5:ards  which  belono;  to 
their  rank  ;  for  fo  \^'e  inuft  people  who  are  vi- 
cious in  any  other  rei'peft.  We  /hould  iliudy 
what  St.  James,  with  wonderful  elegance  and 
ex])reffivenefs,  calls  meekiiefs  of  wifdom,  in  our 
behaviour  towards  all  men  ;  but  more  efpe- 
ciaily towards  thefe  men  :  not  fo  much  as  be- 
in  s  what  we  owe  to  them,  but  to  ourfelves  and 
our  religion  ;  that  vre  may  adorn  the  do£irine  of 

God 
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God  our  Saviour^  in  our  carriage  towards  thofe 
who  labour  to  vilify  it. 

For  difcourle  with  them  ;  the  caution  com- 
monly given,  not  to  attempt  anfwering  objec- 
tions which  we  have  not  confidered,  is  cei'tainly 
juil.     Nor  need  any  one  in  a  particular  cafe  be 
afhamed  frankly  to  acknowledge  his  ignorance, 
provided   it   be  not  general.     And   though  it 
were,  to  talk  of  what  he  is  not  acquainted  with, 
is  a  dano-erous  method  of  endeavouring;  to  con- 
ceal  it.   But  a  confiderate  perlon,  however  qua- 
lified he  be  to  defend  his  religion,  and  anfwer 
the  objedions  he  hears  made  againft  it,  may 
fometimes  fee  caufe  to  decline  that  office.  Scep- 
tical and  profanemen  are  extremely  apt  to  bring 
up  this  fubje6t  at  meetings  of  entertainment, 
and  fuch  as  are  of  the  freer  fort :  innocent  ones, 
I  mean,   otherwife  I  fliould  not  fuppofe  you 
would  be  prelent  at  them.     Now  religion  is  by 
far  too  ferious  a  matter  to  be  the  hackney  fub- 
je6t  upon  thefe  occafions.     And  by  preventing 
its  being  made  fo,  you  will  better  lecure  the 
reverence  which  is  due  to  it,  than  by  entering 
into  its  defence.  Every  one  obferves,  that  men's 
having  examples  of  vice  often  before  their  eyes, 
familiarifes  it  to  the  mind,  and  has  a  tendency 
to  take  off  that  juft  abhorrence  of  it  which  the 
innocent  at  iirft  felt,  even  though  it  Ihould  not 
alter  xht'ir:  judgment  of  vice,  or  make  them  really 
believe  it  to  be  lefs  evil  or  dano;erous.     In  like 
manner,   the   hearing   religion   often   dilputed 
about  in  light  familiar  converfation,  has  a  ten- 
dency to  lelTen  that  facred  regard  to  it,  which  a 
good  man  would  endeavour  always  to  keep  up, 
both  in  himfelf  and  others.   But  this  is  not  all  : 
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people  are  too  apt  inconiiderately  to  take  for 
granted,  that  things  are  really  queflionable,  be- 
cause they  hear  them  often  difputed.  This  ii>- 
deed  is  fo  far  from  being  a  conlequence,  that  we 
know  demonftrated  truths  have  been  difputed, 
and  even  matters  of  fa61:,  the  objc6ls  of  our 
fenfes.  But  were  it  a  conlequence,  were  the 
evidence  of  religion  no  more  than  doubtful, 
then  it  ought  not  to  be  concluded  falle  any  more 
than  true,  nor  denied  any  more  than  affirmed  ; 
for  fufpenfe  would  be  the  reafonable  ftate  of 
mind  with  resrard  to  it.  And  then  it  oug-ht  in 
all  reafon,  conlidering  its  infinite  importance,  to 
have  nearly  the  lame  influence  upon  pra61icc,  as 
if  it  were  thoroughly  believed.  For  would  it 
not  be  madnefs  for  a  man  to  forfake  a  fafe  roady 
and  prefer  to  it  one  in  which  he  acknowledges 
there  is  an  even  chance  he  fhould  lofe  his  life, 
thouQ-h  there  were  an  even  chance  likewife  of 
his  gettincr  iafe  throu2;h  it  ?  Yet  there  are 
people  abihrd  enough,  to  take  the  fuppofed 
doubtfulnels  of  reli?ion  for  the  fame  thing;  as  a, 
proof  of  its  faliehood,  after  they  have  concluded 
it  doubtful  from  hearing  it  often  called  in  quef- 
tion.  This  (hews  how  infinitely  unreafonable 
fceptical  men  are,  with  regard  to  religion,  and 
that  they  really  lay  afide  their  reafon  upon  this 
fubjeft  as  much  as  the  m.ofl  extravagant  en- 
thuiiafls.  But  further,  cavilling  and  objeding 
upon  any  fubjedl  is  much  eafier  than  clearing  up 
difficulties  :  and  this  laft  part  will  always  be 
j)ut  upon  the  defenders  of  religion.  Now  a 
man  may  be  fully  convinced  of  the  truth  o-f  a 
matter,  and  upon  the  ftrongeft  reafons,  and  yet 

not 
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not  be  able  to  arifwer  all  the  difficulties  which 
may  be  raifed  upon  it. 

Then  again,  the  general  evidence  of  religion 
is  complex  and  various.  It  confifts  of  a  long 
feries  of  things,  one  preparatory  to  and  con- 
firming another,  from  the  very  beginning  of 
the  world  to  the  prefent  time.  And  'tis  eafy  to 
fee  how  impoffible  it  muft  be,  in  a  curfory  con- 
verfation,  to  unite  all  this  into  one  argument, 
and  reprefent  it  as  it  ought ;  and,  could  it  be 
done,  how  utterly  indifpofed  people  would  be 
to  attend  to  it — I  fay  in  a  curfory  converfation: 
Avhereas  unconne6led  obje6tions  are  thrown  out 
in  a  few  words,  and  are  eaiily  apprehended, 
without  more  attention  than  is  ufual  in  common 
talk.  So  that,  notwithftanding  we  have  the 
bell:  caufe  in  the  world,  and  though  a  man  were 
very  capable  of  defending  it,  yet  I  know  not 
why  he  fhould  be  forward  to  undertake  it  upon 
{o  great  a  diladvantage,  and  to  (o  little  good 
effeft,  as  it  muft  be  done  amidft  the  gaiety  and 
carelelTnefs  of  common  converfation. 

But  then  it  will  be  neceffary  to  be  very  par- 
ticularly upon  your  guard,  that  you  may  not 
feetn,  by  way  of  compliance,  to  join  in  with  any 
levity  of  diicourfe  reipefting  religion.  Nor 
would  one  let  any  pretended  argument  againft 
it  pafs  entirely  without  notice  ;  nor  any  grois. 
ribaldry  \ipon  it,  without  exprefling our  thorough 
difapprobation.  This  laft  may  fometimes  be 
done  by  lilence  :  for  lilence  Ibmetimes  is  very 
expreffive  ;  as  was  that  of  our  blelTed  Saviour 
before  the  Sanhedrim,  and  before  Pilate,  Or  it 
may  be  done  by  obferving  mildly,  that  religion 
deferves  another  fort  of  treatment,  or  a  more 
C  c  2  thorouo-h 
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thorough  confideratioti  than   fiich  a  time,  or 
fuch  circumftances  a-clmit.     However,  as  it  is 
abfolutely  neeeflary,  that  we  take  care,  by  di- 
ligent reading  and  fludy,  to  be  ahvays  prepared, 
to  be  ready  always  to  give  an  anfwer  to  every  man 
that  ajketk  a  reafon  ofthe  hope  thai  is  in  us  ;  lo 
there  may  be  occaiions  when  it  will  highly  be- 
come us  to  do  it.  And  then  we  mnit  take  care  to 
do  it  in  the  ipirit  which  the  apoftle  requires, 
with  meeknefs  andfear^  i  meeknefs  towards  thofe 
who  give  occafions  for  entering  into  the  defence 
of  our  religion  ;  and  with  fear^  not  of  them, 
but  of  God  ;  with  that  reverential  fear,  which 
the  nature  of  religion  requires,  and  which  is  fo 
far  from  beino;  inconfiflent  with,  that  it  will 
infpire  proper  courage  towards  men.  Now  this 
reverential  fear  will  lead  us  to  iniift  ftrongly 
upon  the  infinite  greatnefs  of  God's  fcheme  of 
government,  both  in  extent  and  duration,  to- 
gether with  the  wile  connexion  of  its  parts,,  and 
the  impoffibility  of  accounting  fully  for  the  fe- 
veral  parts,  without  leeing  the  whole  plan  of 
Providence  to  which  they  relate  ;.  which  is  be- 
vond  the  utmofl  flretch  of  our  underftandinof* 
And  to  all  this  mufl:  be  added  the  necefTary  de- 
ficiency of  human  language,  when  things  divine 
are  the  fubjecl  of  it.     Thefe  obfervations  are 
a  proper  full  anfwer  to  many  objections,  and; 
very  material  with  regard  to  all. 

But  your  flanding  bufinefs,  and  which  re- 
quires conflant  attention,  is  with  the  body  of 
the  people  ;  to  revive  in  them  the  fpirit  of  re- 
ligion which  is  fo  much  declining.  x\nd  it  may 

*  I  Pet.  iii.  1,5. 
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teem,  that  whatever  reafon  there  be  for  caution 
as  to  entering  into  any  argumentative  defence 
of  rehgion  m  coimnon  converfation^  yet  that  'tis 
neceflary  to  do  i}!\\.%  from  the  pulpit^  in  order  to 
guard  the  people  againfl:  being  corrupted,  how- 
ever in  fome  places.  But  then  furely  it  fhould 
be  done  in  a  manner  as  little  controverlial  as 
poflible.  For  though  fuch  as  are  capable  of 
leeing  the  force  of  objeftions,  are  capable  alfo  of 
leeins:  the  force  of  the  anlvvers  which  are  given 
to  them ;  y^t  the  truth  is,  the  people  will  not 
competently  attend  to  either.  But  'tis  eafy  to 
fee  which  they  will  attend  to  moft.  And  to 
hear  religion  treated  of,  as  what  many  deny, 
and  which  has  much  faid  againft  it  as  well  as 
for  it ;  this  cannot  but  have  a  tendency  to  give 
them  ill  imprelfions  at  any  time :  and  feems 
particularly  improper  for  all  perfons  at  a  time 
of  devotion  :  even  for  fuch  as  are  arrived  at  the 
moft  fettled  ftate  of  piety :  I  fay  at  a  time  of 
devotion,  when  we  are  allembled  to  yield  our- 
felves  up  to  the  full  influence  of  the  Divine 
Presence,  and  to  call  forth  into  aftual  ex- 
ercife  every  pious  affeftion  of  heart.  For  it  is 
to  be  repeated,  that  the  heart  and  courfe  of  af- 
feftions  may  be  difturbed  when  there  is  no  al- 
teration of  judgment.  Now  the  evidence  of  re- 
iisiion  may  be  laid  before  men  without  anv  air 
of  controverly.  The  proof  of  the  being  of  God, 
from  final  caufes,  or  the  defign  and  wildom 
which  appears  in  every  part  of  nature  ;  to- 
gether with  the  law  of  virtue  written  upon  our 
hearts*:  the  proof  of  Chriftianity  from  mi- 
racles 

*  The  law  of  virtue  written  upon  our  heart?.]  The  author  of 

tile  Enquiry^  mentioned  above,  informs  us  in  his  Poftfcript,  that 
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racles,  and  the  accomplishment  of  prophecies  ; 
and  the  confirmation  which  the  natural  and 

civil 


*'  the  certain  confeqv.ence  of  referring  mankind  to  a  law  of  nature 
*'  or  virtue  lurhtm  upon  their  hearts,  is  their  having  recourfe  to  their 
*'  oivnfenfe  of  things  on  ail  occafions;  which  being,  in  a  great  ma- 
"  jority,  no  better  than  family  fiiperftition,  party  prejvidice,  orfelf- 
''  interefted  artifice,  (perhaps  a  compoiuul  of  all)  will  be  too  apt 
*'  to  over-rule  the  plain  precepts  of  the  Gofpel."  And  he  declares, 
he  has  ''  no  better  opinion  of  the  dearnefs^  certainty,  uniformity^ 
*'  univerfality ,    &cc.    of   this  law,   than"    he   has    "  of  the   im- 
*'  poi  lance  of  external  religion.^'  What  then  muft  vve  fay  to  St.  Paul, 
who  not  only  aflerts,  in  the  Orongeft  terms,  the  reality  of  fiich  a 
law,  but  fpeaks  of  its  obligations  as  extending  to  all  mankind  ? 
blaming  fonie  among  tl  e  Gentiles  ?>.■£,  lui thout  excufe,  for  not  advert- 
ing to  and  obeying  it ;  and  commending  others  for  doi?!^  by  Na- 
ture (in  contradillinftion  to  Revelation)  the  things  contained  in  the 
law,  X\\\is  Jliezving  the  loork  of  the  laiv  vjriiien  in  their  hearts.  \i,  be- 
caufe  *'  natural  religion  is  liable  to  be  miftaken,  it  is  high  time  to 
**  have  done  with  it  in  the  pulpit";  how  comes  it  that  the  fame 
apoltle  rt'iers    iit:  Philippians  to  the  rtudy  of  this  religion,  to  -what^ 
foevtr  things  are  true^  honejl,  juf,  lovely  and  of  gooct  report  ?  And  yet 
without  inch  a  ftu<iy  our  knowledge  of  the  moral  law  muft  always 
remain  imperfeft  ;  for  a  complete  fyftem  of  morality  is  certainly 
no  where  to  be  found  either  in  the  Old  or  New  Teftament*.  When 
a  Chriftian  minifter  is  enforcing  the  duties  or  doftrines  of  revealed 
religion,  he  may  perhaps  do  well  to  '*  tell  his  people  he  has  no  other 
**  proof  of  the  original,  truth,  obligations,  prefent  benefits  ajid  fu^ 
"  ture  rewards  ot  religion  to  lay  before  them,  than  what  is  con- 
**  tained   in   the  Scriptures."  But  what  if  his   purpofe  be  to  in- 
culcate fome  moral  viriue?  Will  it  not  be  ufeful  here,  befides  ob- 
fervipg  that  the  prafticeof  that  virtue  is  enjoined  by  a  divine  com- 
mand, to  recommend  it  ftill  further  to  his  hearers,  byihewing  that 
it  approves  itfelf  to  our  inward  feme  and  perception,  and  accords 
with  the  native  fentiments  and  fuggeftions  of  our  minds  ?  Meta- 
phyficians  may  fay  what  they  will  of  our  feelings  of  this  fort  being 
all  illufive,  liable  to  be  perverted  by  education  and   habit,  and 
judged  ot  by  men'b  otcnfenfe  of  things :  they,  whofe  underftandings 
are  yet  unfpoiled  by  philofophy  and  vain  deceit,  will  be  little  difpofed 
to  liften  to  fuch  alTcrtions.  Nor  are  there  wanting  arguments  which 
prove,  and,  as  ftiouLd  fcem,  to  the  fatisfaclion  of  every  reafon- 
able  enquirer,   that   the  great   and  leading  principles  of  moral 
duties   have    in    all  ages  been   the  fame;  that   fuch  virtues  as 
benevolence,  juftice,  compaffion,  gratitude,  accidentar  obllacle? 
removed,  and   when   the   precife  meaning  of  the  words  has 

*  See  the  fecond  of  Dr.  Balguy's  Charges. 
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civil  hiftory  of  the  world  give  to  the  Scripture 
account  of  thingrs  :  thefe  evidences  of  reli2:ion 
might  properly  be  infifted  on,  in  a  way  to  affeft 
and  influence  the  heart,  though  there  were  no 
profefTed  unbelievers  in  the  world  ;  and  there- 
fore may  be  infifted  on,  without  taking  much 
notice  that  there  are  fuch.  And  even  their 
particular  obje6lions  may  be  obviated  without  a 
formal  mention  of  them.  Beiides,  as  to  reli- 
gion in  general,  it  is  a  pra6lical  thing,  and  no 
otherwife  a  matter  of  fpeculation,  than  common 
prudence  in  the  management  of  our  worldly 
affairs  is  fo.  And  if  one  were  endeavourins:  to 
bring  a  plain  man  to  be  more  careful,  with  re- 
gard to  this  lafl:,  it  would  be  thought  a  ftrange 
method  of  doing  it,  to  perplex  him  with  ftating 
formally  the  feveral  objeftions  which  men  of 
gaiety  or  fpeculation  have  made  againft  pru- 
dence, and  the  advantages  which  they  pleafantly 
tell  us  folly  has  over  it ;  though  one  could  an- 
swer thofe  obje6lions  ever  fo  fully. 

Nor  does  the  want  of  religion  in  the  gene- 
been  once  explained,  are  inftini^lively  known  and  approved  by 
all  men ;  and  that  our  approbation  of  ihefe  is  as  much  a  part 
of  our  nature  implanted  inusbv  God,  and  as  little  liable  to  ca- 
price and  fafliion,  as  the  fenfe  of  feeing,  given  ns  alfo  by  Him, 
by  which  all  bodies  appear  to  us  in  an  eredt,  and  not  an  inverted 
pofition*. — Mr.  Locke's  authority  has  been  generally  looked  up 
to  as  decifive  on  luch  qiieftions,  and  his  fentiments  have  been  em- 
braced implicitly  and  without  examination.  That  great  and  good 
man  however  is  not  to  be  charj^ed  with  the  pernicious  confequences, 
which  others  have  drawn  from  his  opinions;  confequences  which 
have  been  carried  to  fuch  a  length,  as  to  deftroy  all  moral  differ- 
ence of  human  actions;  making  virtue  and  vice  altogether  arbi- 
trary ;  calling  evilgoo^,  an  J  good  evil  -;  puttiit'^  darknefs  for  lights  and 
light  for  darknefs ;  putting  bitter  for  fiueet^  and fweet  for  bitter, 

*  JSee  the  third  of  Bi/hop  Hurd's  Sermons,  Vol.  I* 
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rality  of  tKe  common  people,  appear  owing  to 
a  fpeculative  difbelief,  or  denial  of  it,  but  chiefly 
to  thoughtlefTnefs  and  the  common  temptations 
of  life.  Your  chief  bufinefs  therefore  is  to  en- 
deavour to  beget  a  pra61ical  fenfe  of  it  upon  their 
hearts,  as  what  they  acknowledge  their  belief 
of,  and  profels  they  ought  -to  conform  them- 
felves  to.  And  this  is  to  be  done,  by  keeping 
up,  as  well  as  we  are  able,  the  form  and  face 
of  religion  with  decency  and  reverence,  and  in 
fuch  a  degree  as  to  bring  the  thoughts  of  reU- 
gion  often  to  their  minds*  ;  and  then  endea- 
vouring to  make  this  form  more  and  moix  lub- 
fervient  to  promote  the  reality  and  power  of 
it.  The  form  of  religion  may  indeed  be  where 
there  is  little  of  the  thing  itfelf ;  but  the  thing 

*  By  keeping  up  the  form  and  face  of  religion— in  yl/c/;  a  degree^ 
as  to  bring  the  thoughts  of  rehgion  often  to  their  minds.]  To 
this  it  is  faid  by  our  Enquirer,  tl;at  "  the  Clergy  of  the  Cliurch  of 
"  England  have  no  way  of  keeping  up  \\\tform  and/ace  of  reli- 
*'  gion  any  oftener,  or  in  any  other  degree,  than  is  dirt(!^ed  by  the 
**  prefcribed  order  of  the  Church."  As  if  the  whole  duty  of  a 
paridi  prieft  confilled  in  residing  prayers  and  a  fermon  on  Sun- 
days, and  performing  the  occahonal  offices  appointed  in  the  Li- 
turgv  !  One  would  think  the  writer  who  made  this  objection  had 
never  read  more  of  the  Charge  than  xht;  four  pages  he  has  parti- 
cularly felefted  for  the  fubjcft  of  his  animadverfions.  Had  he 
looked  farther,  he  would  have  found  other  methods  recommended 
to  the  Clergy  of  introducing  a  kn\t  of  religion  into  the  minds 
of  their  pariniioners,  which  occur  much  oftener  than  the  times 
allotted  for  the  public  fervices  of  the  Church ;  fuch  as  family 
prayers;  acknowledging  the  divine  bounty  at  our  meals;  perfonal 
applications  from  minifters  of  parifties  to  individuals  under  their 
care,  on  particular  occafions  and  circumiiances ;  as  at  the  time 
of  Confirmation,  at  firfl  receiving  the  holy  communion,  on  reco- 
very from  ficknels,  and  the  like  ;  none  of  which  are  prefcribed  ia 
our  eflabliflied  ritual,  any  more  than  thofe  others  fo  ludicroufly 
mentioned  by  this  writer,  **  bowing  to  the  eaft,  turning  the  face 
**  to  that  quarter  in  repeating  the  creeds,  dipping  the  finger  iii 
*'  vvater,  and  therewith  crpffing  the  child's  forehead  \x\.  baptifm." 
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itfelf  cannot  be  preferved  amongfl:  mankind 
without  the  form*.  And  this  form  frequently 
occurring  in  fome  inflance  or  other  of  it,  will 
be  a  frequent  admonition -f  to  bad  men  to  re- 

•  The  thing  itfelf  cannot  be  preferved  among  mankind  with- 
ov,L  the  form/]  The  Qiiakers  rejeft  all  forms,  even  the  two  of 
Chr"it's  own  inilitution  :  will  it  be  faid  that  "  thefe  nien  have  no- 
•■"'  religion  prefci  ved  among  them  ?"  It  will  neither  be  faid  nor  in- 
finuated.  The  Qu-ikers,  rhough  they  have  not  the_/or;«,  are  care- 
ful to  keep  up  the  face  of  religion  :  as  appears  not  only  from  the 
cuftom  ot  alTc-mbling  themfelves  for  the  purpofes  of  public  wor-' 
liiip  on  rhe  Lords  day,  but  from  their  filent  meetings  on  other 
days  of  the  week.  And  that  they  are  equally  fenfible  of  the  im- 
portance of  n-iaintalning  the  iniluence  of  religion  on  their  minds, 
is  manifeft  from  the  praiiice  ol  what  they  call  inward  prayer,  in 
conrormity  to  the  direftion  o\  Scripture  to  pray  c ant inu ally : 
Which,"  faith  Robert  B-.irclay,  "cannot  be  underltood  of  out- 
*'  'Ward  prayer,  becaufe  it  vvtre  impoffible  that  men  fhould  be 
*'  always  upon  their  knees,  expreffing  the  ivo)ds  of  prayer ;  which 
*'  would  hinder  them  from  the  exerzife  of  ihofe  duties  no  lefs 
"  poiitively  commanded."  Apdogy  for  the  Quakers.  Prop.  xi. 
Of  M'orfip. 

f  This  inrm  frequently  occuring  in  fome  inflance  or  other  of 
it,  will  be  a  frcijuent  admonition,  &c.]  Here  it  has  been  objefted, 
that  "  the  number^  variety,  z.nA.  frequent  occurrence  of  lorms  in  re-% 
''  ligion  are  too  apt  to  be  confidered  by  the  generality  as  commu- 
♦'  tations  for  their  vices,  as  {omtxX-xingfubJlituted  in  lieu  of  repent- 
•'  ancc,  and  as  loads  and  incumbrances  upon  true  Chriftian 
**  edification."  This  way  of  arguing  againlt  the  ufe  of  a  thing; 
from  the  abufe  of  it,  inftead  of  arguing  from  the  nature  of  the 
thing  itfelf,  is  the  mafter  fophifm  that  pervades  the  whole  per- 
formance we  are  here  examining.  What  reafonable  man  ever 
denied  that  rhe  pomp  of  outward  worfliip  has  been  fometimes 
miflaken  for  inward  piety  ?  that  pofitive  inftitutions,  when  relied 
in  as  ends,  inflead  of  being  applied  as  means,  are  hurtful  to  the 
interefts  of  true  religion  ?  Not  BiQiop  Butler  certainly  ;  who 
blames  the  obfervances  of  the  Papifts  on  this  account ;  fome  of 
them  as  being  "  in  themfelves  wrong  and  fuperflition?;"  and 
others,  as  being  "  made  fubfervient  to  the  purpofes  of  fuperffi- 
*'  tion,''  and  for  this  reafon  ''  aboliflied  by  our  Reformers."  In 
the  mean  while  it  will  flill  be  true,  that  bodily  worfliip  is  by  no 
means  to  be  difcarded,  as  unufeful  in  exciting  fpiritual  devotion  ; 
on  the  contrary,  that  they  mutually  affifi:  and  flrengthen  each 
other;  and  that  a  mere  mental  intercourfe  with  God,  and  a  religious 
fervice  purely  intelleftual,  is  altogether  unfuitable  to  fuch  a  crea- 
ture as  man,  during  his  prefent  ftate  on  earth. 
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pent,  and  to  good  men  to  grow  better ;  and  alio 

be  the  means  of  their  doing  lb. 

That  which  men  have  accounted  religrion  in 

o 

the  ieveral  countries  of  the  world,  generally 
fpeaking,  has  had  a  great  and  confpicuous  part 
in  all  public  appearances,  and  the  face  of  it  been 
kept  up  with  great  reverence  throughout  all 
ranks  from  the  highefl:  to  the  loweft ;  not  only 
\ipon  occafional  folemnities,  but  alfo  in  the  daily 
courfe  of  behaviour.  In  the  Heathen  world, 
their  fuperftition  was  the  chief  fubjed:  of  fl:a- 
tuarv,  Iculpture,  painting,  and  poetry.  It  mixt 
itieif  with  bulinels,  civil  forms,  diverfions,  do- 
meftic  entertainments,  and  every  part  of  com- 
mon life.  .  The  Mahometans  are  obliged  to 
iliort  devotions  five  times  between  morning  and 
evening.  In  Roman  Catholic  countries,  people 
cannot  pals  a  day  without  having  religion  re- 
called to  their  thoughts,  by  Ibme  or  other  me- 
morial of  it ;  by  fome  ceremony  or  public  reli- 
gious form  occurring  in  their  way  ^  :  befides 

their 

•  In  Roman  Catholic  countries,  people  cannot  pafs  a  day  with- 
out having  religion  recalled  to  their  thoughts — by  I'ome  ceremony 
or  public  rdigioiis  form  occiiring  in  their  way  ]  ''  What  in  the 
"  former  period"  (when  fpeaking  of  the  Heathen  world)  "  was 
*'  called  Sziperjiitiort,  becomes  in  this"  (when 'fpeaking  of  Roman 
Catholics)  "  Religion  and  Reli'^ious  Forms  ;  which  the  Papifts  pre- 
**  tending  to  conneft  with  Chi  iftianity,  and  the  Charge  giving  no 
**  hint  that  this  is  no  more  than  a  pretence,  a  plain  reader  mull 
"  needs  take  this  as  fpoken  of  the  means  mid  mfmorials  of  True 
**  Religion,  and  willaccordinglyconfiderthefe  as  recommended 
**  to  his  practice  and  imitation."  If  a  plain  reader,  at  firft  view 
of  the  paffage  alluded  to,  fliould  inadvertently  fall  into  fuch  a  mif- 
take,  he  would  find  that  miliake  immediately  correifted  by  the 
very  nc:^t  fentence  that  follows,  where  the  religion  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  and  their  Superftition  are  diftinguiflied  from  each  other 
in  exprefs  words,  ^ut  the  terms  in  queftion  are  ufed  with  the 
llridell  propriety.    The  defign  of  the  Bifliop,  in  this  part  of  his 
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their  frequent  holidays,  the  ihort  prayers  they 
are  daily  called  to,  and  the  occafional  devotions 
enjoined  by  confefTors.  By  thele  means  their 
fuperftition  links  deep  into  the  minds  of  the 
people,  and  their  religion  alfo  into  the  minds  of 
luch  amono"  them  as  are  ferious  and  well  dil- 
pofed.  Our  reformers,  confidering  that  fome 
of  thefe  obfervances  were  in  themlelves  wrong 
and  fuperftitious,  and  others  of  them  made  fub- 
fervient  to  the  purpofes  of  fuperftition,  aboliflied 
them,  reduced  the  form  of  religion  to  great  lim- 
plicity,  and  enjoined  no  more  particular  rules, 
nor  left  anv  thins;  more  of  what  was  external 
in  religion,  than  was  in  a  manner  necelfary  to 
preferve  a  fenfe  of  religion  itlelf  upon  the  minds 
of  the  people.  But  a  great  part  of  this  is  ne- 
glected by  the  generality  amongfl  us  ;  for  in- 

Charqe,  Is  to  confider  religion,  not  under  the  notion  of  its  being 
true,  but  as  it  affefts  the  fenfesand  imaginations  of  the  multitude. 
For  To  the  paragraph  begins.  "  That  which  men  ha^'e  accounted 
*'  religion  in  the  leveral  countries  of  the  world,"  (whether  the  re- 
Jigion  be  true  or  falie  is  befide  his  prefent  argument)  *'  generally 
♦'  fpeaking,  has  had  a  great  and  confpicuous  part  in  all  public 
**  appearances."  This  pofition  he  illuflrates  by  three  examples, 
the  Heathen,  the  Mahometan,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  religions. 
The  two  firft  of  thefe,  having  little  or  nothing  of  true  religion 
belonging  to  them,  may  well  enough  be  charafterized  under  the 
common  name  of  Superftition :  the  laft  contains  a  mixture  of  both ;  • 
which  therefore  the  Bifliop,  like  a  good  writer  as  well  as  a  juft  • 
reaibner,  is  careful  to  diflinguifh.  In  Roman  Catholic  countries 
a  man  can  hardly  travel  a  mile  without  paffing  a  crucifix  erefted 
on  the  road  iide  :  he  may  either  flop  to  worfliip  the  image  repre- 
tented  on  the  crofs,  or  he  may  fimply  be  reminded  by  it  of  his 
own  relation  to  Chrift  crucified:  thus  by  one  and  the  fame  out- 
ward fign  '*  religion  may  be  recalled  to  his  thoughts,"  or  fijper- 
ilition  may  take  poflefTion  of  his  mind.  In  the  celebration  of  the 
Eucharifl:,  the  elements  of  bread  and  wine  are  regarded  by  a 
f  apifl  as  the  very  body  and  blood  of  Chrifl ;  to  a  Proteftant  they 
appear  only  as  fymbols  and  memorials  of  that  body  and  blood : 
vhat  in  one  is  an  a6l  of  rational  devotion,  becomes  in  the  other 
9n  inftance  of  the  grofleft  fuperllition,  if  not  idolatry. 
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ftance,  the  fervice  of  the  Church,  not  only  upon 
common  days,  hut  alio  upon  faints  days  ;  and 
leveral  other  things  might  be  mentioned.  Thus 
they  have  no  cuftomary  admonition,  no  public 
call  to  recoiled  the  thoughts  of  God  and  Re- 
ligion from  one  Sunday  to  another. 

It  was  far  otherwife  under  the  Law.  'thefe 
words,  fays  Mofes  to  the  children  of  Israel, 
IV hie h  I  command  thee ^jliall  he  in  thine  heart :  and 
thou  JJialt  teach  them  diligentlv  u?ito  thy  children, 
and  jhalt  talk  of  them  when  thou  fJteJi  in  thine 
houfe,  andivhen  thou  walleji  by  the  ivay,  and  when 
ihou  iieji  dozvn,  and zv hen  thou  rifeji  up^.     And 

as 


*  And  when  thou  rififi  up.]  Allowing  that  ''  what  Mofes  in 
^■)is  paflLge  wanted  to  have  tffeifted  was  (bfditnie  to  the  mfral 
law,"  nothing  fure  could  be  ot  greater  vife  in  iecuring  that  <ibe- 
<iience  than  the  practice  here  enjoined.     Our  £ffja/?fr  however  is 
of  a  different  opinion;  and  "  very  niutb  qr.elrions  whether  his 
*'  Lordfliip  could  have  fallen  upon  any  i!^lY^e  in  the  old  T  tfta- 
*'  ment  which  relates  ?;t  all  to  his  iubjeci-,  r!.a*  wou^d  have  been 
•*    lefs  favourable  to  his  argument."   WhoJJialldeci^le,  Sec.  ?  — 
The  Biihop  goes  on,  "  As  they  (the  Jew  s)  u  trt  c(jn;ir:andtd  this, 
•'  lo  'tis  obvious  how  nuich  the  conftiuition  ot  iheir  taw    uas 
*'  adapted  to  eheft  it,  and  keep  religion  ever  in  view."     Upon 
^ich  the  Enquire)-  remarks,"  Jt  was  then  very  ill,  or  at  leaft 
*'  very  unwilely  done,  to  abrogate  that  law,  whoft  coniiituHon 
•'  was  adapted  to  fo  excellent  a  purpofe."     Let  us  firft  fee  what 
jmay  be  offered  in  defence  of  thf     ifliop,  and  then  confider  what 
is  to  be  faid  in  anfwer  to  his  opponent.     The  purpofe  for  which 
the  Mofaic  conflitution  was  eflabliflifed   was  this.  To  preferve, 
amidit  a  world  univerfally  addi<£led  to   polytheifm  and  idolatry^ 
ihe  great  dofirine  of  the  Unity  of  the  Divine  Nature,  till  the  feed 
fiouldcome  to  ivhom  the  proniij?  ivas  made.     As  a   means  to  this  end, 
the  Ifratlites  were  not  only  to  be  k'ept  Jeparate  from  every  otherna- 
tion;  but,  the  better  to  enfure  fuch  feparation,  they  were  to  be  con- 
ftantly  employed  in  a  multifarious  riiual,  which  left  ihem  neither 
time  nor  opportunity  for  deviating  into  the  luperflitious  obfer*- 
vances  of  their  Pagan  neighbours.     And  this,  I  fuppofe,   may 
fulhce  for  vindicating  the  Bifliop's  alfertion,  that  the  *'  conflitution 
"   of  the  Jewifli  law  was  adapted  to  keep  religion  ever  in  view." 
But  the   Jewifli  law  was  not  only  adapted   to   this  end;  we  are 
nt\i  to  cbferve,  tiiat  the  end  itfelf  was  a£tually  gained.     For 

though 
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as  they  were  codhmanded  this,  fo  'tis  obvious 
how  much  the  conftitutioii  of  that  law  was 
adapted  to  efted  it,  and  keep  rehgion  ever  iii 
view.  And  without  Ibmewhat  of  this  nature, 
piety  will  grow  languid  even  among  the  better 
Ibrt  of  men  ;  and  the  worft  will  go  on  quietly 
in  an  abandoned  courle,  with  fewer  interrup- 
tions from  within  than  they  would  have,  were 
religious  reflexions  forced  oftener  upon  their 
minds*,  and  confequently  with  lefs  probability 


thourrli  It  be  too  notorious  to  be  denied,  that  the  Jews  did  not 
always  confine  their  religious  homage  to  the  God  of  [frael,  but 
polhred  t  le  lervice  due  to  Him  alone,  with  foreign  worfiiip;  yet, 
even  in  their  worfl:  defections,  it  fliould  be  remembered,  rhey  never 
totally  rejei-~tevJ  the  true  Jehovah  ;  and  after  their  return  from  cap- 
tivity, thev  were  fo  thoroughly  cured  of  all  remaining  propenfity 
to  the  idolatrous  rites  of  heathcnifni,  as  never  again  to  violate  their 
allegiance  to  the  God  of  the'r  fathers.  It  appears  then  that,  in 
confequence  of  the  Je\vi(h  feparation,  the  principle  of  th.e  Unitv 
was  in  taft  prefer ved  inviolate  among  that  people  till  the  coming 
of  Chrift.  When  the  Mofaic  conftitution  had  thus  attained  its 
end,  and  mankind  were  now  prepared  for  the  reception  of  a  better 
covenant,  the  law  expired  of  courfej  the  partition  wall  that  had  di- 
vided the  Jew  from  the  Gentile  \\  as  taken  down,  and  all  di!lin£lioii 
between  them  loft  under  the  commrn  name  of  Chriflians-  And 
this  may  fufficeto  fliew,  in  oppofition  to  our  Enquirer,  that  it  was 
both  very  ivell  and  very  zoifely  done  to  abrogate  a  law,  when 
the  purpofe  for  which  the  law  had  been  enafted  was  accom- 
plidied. 

*  Were  religious  rt^.sdiiov^s  forced  oftener  upon  their  minds,] 
"  According  to  the  Bifliop's  dotlrine"  then,  fays  the  Enquirer^ 
*'  it  (hould  be  not  only  good  poHcy,  but  wholefome  difcipiine  to 
"  force  men  in  England  to  come  to  church,  and  in  Frcmce  to  go  to 
••  mals."  And  again,  "  If  externals  have  this  virtue  to  e7fij>  ce  rtW* 
"  gious  refleftions,  it  muft  be  right  to  compel  thofe  who  are  in- 
"  difpofed  to  fuch  reflexions  to  attend  thefe  memorials."  Yes ; 
granting  that  the  fenfe  of  the  paflage  in  the  Charge  is  not  fliame- 
ftiUv  perverted,  and  that  we  are  to  underftand  the  Bifhop  here  to 
fpeak  of  fjf/«;«rt/ force  and  compulfion.  Whereas  by  "  religious 
"  refiedions  forced''  is  plainly  meant  no  more  than  religious  re- 
fle£lion  oftener  thrc/ion  in  men's  -iVny,  ironght  more  frequently 
into  their  thoughts,  fo  as  to  produce  an  habitual  recollection  that 
they  are  always  in  the  divine  prefence. 

of 
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of  their  amendment.  Indeed  in  mo/l  ages  of 
the  Church,  the  care  of  reafonable  men  has 
been,  as  there  has  been  for  the  moft  part  occa- 
lion,  to  draw  the  people  off  from  laying  too 
great  weight  upon  external  things ;  upon  formal 
ads  of  piety.  But  the  ftate  of  matters  is  quite 
changed  now  with  us.  Thefe  things  are 
neglected  to  a  degree,  which  is,  and  cannot 
but  be  attended  with  a  decay  of  all  that  is 
good.  'Tis  highly  feafonable  now  to  inftrudt 
the  people  in  the  importance  of  external  reli- 
gion *. 

And  doubtlefs  under  this  head  muft  come 
into  confideration  a  proper  regard  to  the  ftruc- 
tures  which  are  confecrated  to  the  fervice  of 
God.  In  the  prefent  turn  of  the  age,  one  may 
obferve  a  wonderful  frugality  in  every  thing 
which  has  ref]3e61:  to  religion,  and  extravagance 
in  every  thing  elle.     But  amidft  the  appear- 

*  ToinftruvFl  the  people  in  the  importance  of  external  religion] 
*'  The  importance  of  external  religion,"  the  £«^k/V«- remarks,  "  is 
••  the  grand  engine  of  the  Papifts,  which  they  play  with  the  great- 
"  eft  effe£t  upon  our  common  peoi)le,  who  are  always  fooneft 
"*  taken  and  infnared  hy  form  and  JJieiu;  and,  fo  far  as  we  concur 
**  with  them  in  the  principle,  we  are  doing  their  work  ;  fince  if 
"  externals,  as  fuch,  are  important,  the  plain  natural  confequence 
"  is,  the  more  of  them  the  better.'"  He  had  the  fame  reflexion  once 
before  :  "  If  true  religion  cannot  be  preferred  among  men  without 
*'•  forms, the  confequence  nmft  be,  that  the  RomiJJi  religion,  having 

"  more  frequent  occurrences  of  forms,  is  better  than  other  reli- 

*'  gions,  which  h'&v^  fe-jcer  of  thefe occurrences."     To  this 

aroument  I  reply,  Nego  confequeniiam.  There  may  be  too  much 
of  form  in  religion  as  well  as  too  little:  the  one  leads  to  enthu- 
fiafm,  the  other  degenerates  into  fuperftition  ;  one  is  puritanifmj 
the  other  poperv  ;  whereas  the  rational  worfliip  of  God  is  equally 
removed  from  either  extreme.  Did  the  Enquirernever  hear  of  the 
pofiibiiity  of  having  too  much  of  a  good  thing?  Or  does  he  fup- 
pofe,  with  the  late  hiftorian  of  Great  Britain,  that  all  religion  is 
di>.ided  into  two  fpecies,  the fuperftitious  and  the  fanatical;  and  that 
whatever  is  uot  one  of  thefe,  mull  of  neceffity  be  the  other  ? 

ances 
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ances  of  opulence  and  improvement  in  all  com- 
mon things,  which  are  now  feen  in  moft  places, 
it  would  be  hard  to  find  a  realbn,  why  thele 
monuments  of  ancient  piety  (hould  not  be  pre- 
ferved  in  their  original  beauty  and  magnificence. 
But  in  the  leaft  opulent  places  they  mufi:  be 
prelerved  in  becoming  repair ;  and  every  thing 
relating  to  the  divine  fervice  be,  however,  de- 
cent and  clean  ;  otherwife  we  fhall  vilify  the 
face  of  religion  whilfl  we  keep  it  up.  All  this 
is  indeed  principally  the  duty  of  others.  Yours 
is  to  prefs  ftrongly  upon  them  what  is  their  duty 
in  this  refpe61:,  and  admonifh  them  of  it  often, 
if  they  are  negligent. 

But  then  you  iTiufl  be  fure  to  take  care  and 
not  negle6t  that  part  of  the  facred  fabric  which 
belongs  to  you  to  maintain  in  repair  and  decency. 
Such  negleft  would  be  great  impiety  in  you, 
and  of  mofl  pernicious  example  to  others.  Nor 
could  you,  with  any  fuccefs,  or  any  propriety, 
urge  upon  them  their  duty  in  a  regard  ia 
which  you  yourfelvesfhould  be  openly  neglectful 
ofiL 

Bifliop  Fleetwood  has  obferved *,  that  im- 
lefs  the  good  public  fp'ir it  of  building,  repair ing, 
and  adorning  churches  prevails  a  great  dead  jmrt 
among  us,  and  be  more  encouraged,  an  hundred 
years  will  bring  to  the  ground  an  huge  number  of 
our  churches.  This  excellent  prelate  made  this 
obfervation  forty  years  ago  ;  and  no  one  I  be- 
lieve will  imagine,  that  the  good  Ipirit  he  has 
recommended  prevails  more  at  prelent  than  it 
tiid  then. 

♦  Charge  to  the  Clergy  of  St.  Afaph,  1710. 

But 
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But  if  thefe  appendages  of  the  divine  fervice 
are  to  be  regarded,  doubtlefs'the  divine  fervice 
itfelf  is  more  to  be  regarded;  and  theconlcien- 
tious  attendance  upon  it  ought  often  to  be  incul- 
cated upon  the  people,  as  a  plain  precept  of  the 
gofpel,  as  the  means  of  grace,  and  what  has  pe- 
culiar  promiles  annexed  to  it»  But  external 
a6ts  of  piety  and  devotion,  and  the  frequent  re- 
turns of  them  are,  moreover,  neceffary  to  keep 
up  a  fenle  of  religion,  which  the  affairs  of  the 
world  will  otherwife  wear  out  of  men's  hearts. 
And  the  frequent  returns,  whether  of  public 
devotions,  or  of  any  thing  elie,  to  introduce  re- 
ligion into  men's  lerious  thoughts,  will  have  an 
influence  upon  them,  in  proportion  as  they  are 
iufceptible  of  religion,  and  not  given  over  to  a 
reprobate  mind.  For  this  reafon,  befides  others, 
the  fervice  of  the  Church  ought  to  be  celebrated 
as  often  as  you  can  have  a  congregation  to  at- 
tend it. 

But  iince  the  body  of  the  people,  efpeciallyin 
country  places,  cannot  be  brought  to  attend  it 
oftener  than  one  day  in  a  Vv'eek ;  and  fince  this 
is  in  no  fort  enough  to  keep  up  in  them  a  due 
fenfe  of  religion  ;  it  were  greatly  to  be  wifhed 
they  could  be  perfuaded  to  any  thing  which 
might,  in  fome  meafure,  lupply  the  want  of 
more  frequent  public  devotions,  or  ferve  the 
like  purpofes.  Family  prayers,  regularly  kept 
up  in  every  houfe,  would  have  a  great  and  good 
effea. 

Secret  prayer,  as  exprefsly  as  it  is  commanded 
by  our  Saviour,  and  as  evidently  as  it  is  im- 
plied in  the  notion  of  piety,  will  yet,  I  fear,  be 
grievoufly  forgotten  by  the  generality,  'till  they 
5  can 
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can  be  bfouorht   to  fix  for  themfelves  certain 

o 

times  of  the  dav  for  it ;  fince  this  is  not  done 
to  their  hands,  as  it  was  in  the  Jewifh  Church 
by  cuftom  or  authority.  Indeed,  euftom,  as 
well  as  the  manifeft  propriety  of  the  thing,  and 
examples  of  good  men  in  Scripture,  jufiify  us 
in  inlifling,  that  none  omit  their  prayers  morn- 
ing or  evenmg,  who  have  not  thrown  off  all 
regards  to  piety.  But  fecret  prayer  compre- 
hends not  only  devotions  before  men  begin  and 
after  they  have  ended  the  bufinefs  of  the  day^ 
but  fuch  alfo  as  may  be  performed  v/hile  they 
are  employed  in  it,  or  even  in  company.  And 
truly,  if  belides  our  more  fet  devotions,  morning 
and  evening,  all  of  us  would  fix  upon  cer- 
tain  times  of  the  day,  fo  that  the  return  of 
the  hour  ihould  remind  us,  to  fay  fhort  prayers, 
or  exercife  our  thoughts  in  a  way  equivalent  to 
this  ;  perhaps  there  are  few  perfons  in  fo  high 
and  habitual  a  ftate  of  piety,  as  not  to  find  the 
benefit  of  it.  If  it  took  up  no  more  than  a  mi- 
nute or  two,  or  even  lefs  time  than  that,  it 
would  ferve  the  end  I  am  propofing  ;  it  would 
be  a  recolle6tion,  that  we  are  in  the  Divine  pre- 
fencCj  and  contribute  to  our  behtg  in  the  fear  of 
the  Lord  all  the  day  long, 

A  duty  of  the  like  kind,  and  ferving  to  the 
fame  purpofe,is  the  particular  acknov/ledgmen 
of  God  when  we  are  partaking  of  his  bounty 
at  our  meals.  The  neo-le6l  of  this  is  faid  to 
have  been  Icandalous  to  a  proverb^  in  the  hea- 
then world*  ;  but  it  is  without  fhame  laid  alide 
at  the  tables  of  the  hioheft  and  the  loweif  rank 
amons:  us. 

*  Cudworth  on  the  Lord's  Supper,  p.  8.  Cafaub.  in  Atli»- 
ra'uin,  L.  i.  c.  xi.  p.  22.  Diiporc  I'r.d.  in  Theopl  rifium  lid. 
Ixeedham.  C.  i;<.  p.  335,  &c. 

t)  d  And 
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And  as  parents  fhould  be  admonifhed,  and  it 
fhould  be  prefTed  upon  their  confciences,  to  teach 
their  children  their  prayers  and  catechifm,  it 
being  what  they  are  obHged  to  upon  all  ac- 
counts ;  fo  it  is  proper  to  be  mentioned  here, 
as  a  means  by  which  they  will  bring  the  prin- 
ciples of  Chrilliianity  often  to  their  own  minds, 
inflead  of  lavins:  allde  all  thouo-hts  of  it  from 
week's-end  to  week's-end. 

General  exhortations  to  piety,  abftrafted  from 
the  particular  circumilances  of  it,  are  of  great 
life  to  iuch  as  are  already  got  into  a  religious 
courfe  of  life  ;  but,  fuch  as  are  not,  though 
they  be  touched  with  them,  yet  when  they  go 
away  from  church,  they  fcarce  know  where  to 
begin,  or  how  to  fet  about  what  they  are  ex- 
horted to.  And  'tis  with  refpe6l  to  religion, 
as  in  the  common  affairs  of  life,  in  which  many 
things  of  great  confequence  intended,  are  yet 
never  done  at  all,  becaufe  they  may  be  done  at 
any  time,  and  in  any  manner  ;  which  would 
not  be,  werelome  determinate  time  and  manner 
voluntarily  fixed  upon  for  the  doing  of  them. 
Particular  rules  and  direftions  then  concern- 
ing the  times  and  circumftances  of  performing 
acknowledged  duties,  bring  religion  nearer  to 
pra61ice  ;  and  fuch  as  are  really  proper,  and 
cannot  well   be  miftaken,  and  are   eaiily  ob- 

ferved. Such  particular  rules   in  religion, 

prudently  recommended,  would  have  an  influ- 
ence upon  the  people. 

All  this  indeed  may  be  called  form ;  as  every 
thing  externa]  in  religion  may  be  merely  fb. 
And  therefore  whilfl:  we  endeavour  in  thefe^ 
and  other  like  inflances,  to  keep  up  the  form 
of  godl'mefs  *  amongfl  thofe  who  are  our  care, 

*  2  Tim.  iii.  5.  and 
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and  over  whom  we  have  any  Influence,  we  muft 
endeavour  alio  that  this  form  be  made  more  and 
more  fubfervient  to  promote  the  po%ver  of  it*. 
Admonifli  them  to  take  heed,  that  they  mean 
what  they  fay  in  their  prayers,  that  their 
thoughts  and  intentions  go  along  with  their 
words,  that  they  really  in  their  hearts  exert  and 
exercife  before  God  the  affedions  they  exprefs 
with  their  mouth.  Teach  them,  not  that  ex- 
ternal reliction  is  nothing:,  for  this  is  not  true 
in  any  fenle ;  it  being  fcarce  poffible,  but  that  it 
will  lay  fome  fort  of  reftraint  upon  a  man's  mo- 
rals ;  and  'tis  moreover  of  good  efte61:  with  re- 
fpe6l  to  the  world  about  him.  But  teach  them 
that  regard  to  one  duty  will  in  no  Ibrt  atone  for 
the  negle61:  of  any  other.  Endeavour  to  raife 
in  their  hearts  fuch  a  fenfe  of  God  as  (hall  be 
an  habitual,  ready  principle  of  reverence,  love, 
gratitude,  hope,  trufl:,  refignation,  and  obedi- 
ence. Exhort  them  to  make  ufe  of  every  cir-!- 
cumftance,  which  brings  the  fubje6l  of  religion 
at  all  before  them  ;  to  turn  their  hearts  ha- 
bitually to  him  ;  to  recolleft  ferioufly  the 
thoughts  of  his  prefence  in  whotn  they  live  and 
move  and  have  their  beings  and  by  a  fhort  act 
of  their  mind  devote  themfelves  to  his  fervice. 
— If,  for  inftance,  perfons  would  accuftom  them- 
felves to  be  thus  admoniihed  by  the  very  light 
of  a  Church,  could  it  be  called  fliperftition  ? 
Enforce  upon  them  the  neceffity  of  making  re- 
ligion their  principal  concern,  as  what  is  the 
exprefs  condition  of  the  Gofpel  covenant,  and 
what  the  very  nature  of  the  thing  requires. 
Explain  to  them  the  terms  of  that  covenant 
of  mercy,  founded  in  the  incarnation,  facrifice, 

*  2  Tim.  iii.  5. 

D  d  2  and 
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and  interceffion  of  Christ,  together  with  the 
promifed  affiftance  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  not  to 
lb  perfede  our  own  endeavours, but  to  render  them 
effeftual.    The  greater  feftivals  of  the  Church, 
beinor  inftituted  for  commemoratino;  the  feveral 
parts  of  the  Gofpel  Hiftory,  of  courfe  lead  you 
to  explain  thefe  its  feveral  doftrines,  and  fliew 
the  Chriftian  praftice  which  arifes  out  of  them. 
And  the  more  occafional  folemnities  of  religion, 
as  well  as  thefe  feftivals,  will  often  afford  you 
the  faireft  opportunities  of  enforcing  all  thefe 
things  in  familiar  converfation.     Indeed  all  of* 
fetation  of  talking  pioufly  is  quite  naufeous : 
and  though  there  be  nothing  of  this,  yet  m.eu 
will  eafily  be  difgufled  at  the  too  great  fre- 
quency or  length  of  thefe  occafional  admoni- 
tions.    But  a  word  of  God  and  Religion 
dropped  fometimesin  converfation,  gently,  and 
without  any  thing  fevere  or  forbidding,  in  the 
manner  of  it ;    this  is  not  unacceptable.     It 
leaves  an  impreffion,  is  repeated  again  by  the 
hearers,  and  often  remembered  by  plain  well' 
difpofed  perfons  longer  than  one  would  think. 
Particular  circumflances  too  which  render  men 
more  apt  to  receive  inftrucStion,  fhould  be  laid 
hold  of  to  talk  ferioufly  to  their  confciences. 
For  inftance,  after  a  man's  recovery  from  a 
dangerous  ficknefs,  how  proper  is  it  to  advife 
him  to  recolleft  and  ever  bear  in  mind,  what 
were  his  hopes  or  fears,  his  wifhes  and  refo- 
lutions,  when  under  the  appreheniion  of  death  ; 
in  order  to  bring  him  to  repentance,  or  confirm 
him  in  a  courfe  of  piety,  according  as  his  life 
and  chara6ier  has  beeii.     So  likewife  the  terri- 
ble accidents  which  often  happen  from  riot  and 
(debauchery,  and  indeed  almofl  every  vice,  are 
I  occalions 
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occafions  providentiallv  thrown  in  your  way,  to 
dilcourle  againft  thefe  \  ices  in  common  conver- 
fation,  as  well  as  from  the  pulpit,  upon  any  fuch 
accidents  happening  in  your   parifli,  or  in   a 
neio-hbourins:  one.  Occafions  and  circumftances 
of  alikekindtofomeorotherof  theie  occur  often, 
and  ought,  if  I  may  lb  fpeak,  to  be  catched  at,  as 
opportunities  of  convey  inginftru6lion,  both  pub- 
lic and  pri\'ate,  with  great  force  and  advantage. 
Public  inftruclion  is  alio  abfolutely  neceflary, 
and  can  in  no  fort  be  diipenled  with.      But 
as  it  is  common  to  all  who  are  prefent,  many 
perfons  flrangely  negle^f  to  appropriate  what 
they  hear  to  themfelves,  to  their  own  heart  and 
life.     Now  the   only  remedy  for   this  in   our 
power  is  a  particular  perfonal  application.  And 
a  perfonal  application  makes  a  very  different 
impreflion  from  a  common,  general  one.     It 
were  therefore  greatly  to  be  wifhed,  that  every 
man  fliould  have  the  principles  of  Chriftianitv, 
and  his  own  particular  duty  enforced  upon  his 
confcience,  in  a  manner  fuited  to  his  capacity, 
in  private.     And  beiides  the  occalioiial  oppor- 
tunities of  doing  this,  lome  of  which  have  been 
intimated,  there  are  ftated  opportunities  of  doing 
it.   Such,  for  inftance,  is  Confirmation :  and  the 
ufual  ageforConformation  is  that  timeof  life,from 
which  youth  muft  become  more  and  more  their 
own  mafters,  when  thev  are  often  leavino;  their 
father's  houfe,  going  out  into   the  wide  world 
and  all  its  numerous  temptations ;  againft  which 
they  particularly  want  to  be  fortified,  by  having 
ftrong  and  lively  impreffions  of  religion  made 
upon  their  minds.     Now  the   6ifl:  Canon  ex- 
prefsly  requires,  that  every  minifter  that  hath 
jcare  of  fouls  fliall  ufe  his  befl  endeavour  to  pre- 
pare 
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pare  and  make  able — as  many  as  he  can  to  be 
confirmed  ;  which  cannot  be  done  as  it  ought 
without  fuch  perfonal  appHcation  to  each  can- 
didate in  particular  as  I  am  recommending.  An- 
other opportunity  for  doing  this  is,  when  any 
one  of  your  parifhioners  lignifies  his  name,  as 
intending  for  the  firft  time  to  be  partaker  of 
the  Communion.  The  Rubrick  requires,  that 
all  perlbns,  v/henever  they  intended  to  receive, 
Jfhall  fignify  their  names  beforehand  to  the  mi- 
nifter ;  which,  if  it  be  not  inlifted  upon  in  all 
cafes,  ought  abfolutely  to  be  infifted  upon  for 
the  firft  time.  Now  this  even  lays  it  in  your 
way  to  difcourfe  with  them  in  private  upon  the 
nature  and  benefits  of  this  facrament,  and  en- 
force upon  them  the  importance  and  neceffity 
of  religion.  However  I  do  not  mean  to  put 
this  upon  the  fame  foot  with  catechiling  youth 
and  preparing  them  for  confirmation ;  thefe 
being  indiipenfable  obligations  and  exprefsly 
commanded  by  our  canons.  This  private  inter- 
courfe  with  your  parifhioners  preparatory  to 
their  firfl  communion,  let  it,  if  you  pleafe,  be 
confidered  as  a  voluntary  fervice  to  religion  on 
your  part,  and  a  voluntary  inflance  of  docility 
on  theirs.  I  will  only  add,  as  to  this  pra6tice, 
that  it  is  regularly  kept  up  by  fome  perfons, 
and  particularly  by  one,  whole  exemplary  be- 
haviour in  every  part  of  the  paftoral  office  is 
enforced  upon  you  by  his  flat  ion  of  authority  and 
influence  in  (this  part*  efpecially  of)  the  diocefe. 
I  am  very  fenfible,  my  brethren,  that  Ibme 
of  thefe  things  in  places  where  they  are  greatly 
wanted,  are  impradicable,  from  the  largenels 
of  parifhes,  fuppofe.  And  where  there  is  no 
impediment  of  this  fort,  yet  the  performance  of 

*  The  AciWeaconiy  of  Northumberland.  them 
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them  will  depend  upon  others,  as  well  as  upon 
you.  People  cannot  be  admoniflied  or  inflrufted 
in  private,  unlefs  they  will  permit  it.  And 
little  will  you  be  able  to  do  in  forming  the 
minds  of  children  to  a  fenfe  of  religion,  if  their 
parents  will  not  afhfi:  you  in  it ;  and  yet  much 
lefs,  if  they  will  fruftrate  your  endeavours,  by 
their  bad  example,  and  giving  encouragement 
to  their  children  to  be  dillolute.  The  like  is  to 
be  faid  alio  of  your  influence  in  reforming  the 
common  people  in  general,  in  proportion  as  their 
fuperiors  a6l  in  like  manner  to  fiich  parents ; 
and  whilft  they,  the  lower  people  I  mean,  mufl 
have  fuch  numerous  temptations  to  drunkennefs 
and  riot  every  where  placed  in  their  way.  And 
'tis  cruel  ufag-e  we  often  meet  with,  in  beins: 
cenfured  for  not  doing  what  we  cannot  do,  with- 
out, what  we  cannot  have,  the  concurrence  of 
our  cenfurers.  Doubtlefs  very  much  reproach 
which  now  lights  upon  the  clergy  would  be 
found  to  fall  elfewhere,  if  due  allowances  were 
made  for  things  of  this  kind.  But  then  we,  my 
brethren,  mufl:  take  care  and  not  make  more  than 
due  allowances  for  them.  If  others  deal  unchari- 
tably with  us,  we  muft  deal  impartially  with  our- 
felves,  as  in  a  matter  of  confcience,  in  determin- 
ing what  good  is  in  oxxv  power  to  do :  and  not  let 
indolence  keep  us  from  fetting  about  what  really 
is  in  our  power;  nor  any  heat  of  temper  create 
obftacles  in  the  proiecut  ion  of  it,  or  render  infupe- 
rable  fuch  as  we  find,  when  perhaps  gentlenefs 
and  patience  would  prevent,  or  overcome  them. 
Indeed  all  this  dilisience  to  which  1  have  been 
exhorting  you  and  myfelf,  for  God  forbid  I 
fhould  not  confider  mylelf  as  included  in  all  the 
general  admonitions  you  receive  from  me  ;  all 
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this  diligence  in  thefe  things  does  indeed  fuppoftrj 
that  we  give  ourf elves  wholly  to  them.  It  luppofes  j 
not  only  that  we  have  a  real  fenfe  of  religion 
upon  our  oWn  minds,  but  alfo,  that  to  promote 
thepradice  of  it  in  others  is  habitually  uppermofl 
in  our  thouoht  and  intention,  as  the^  bufmefs  of 
our  lives.  And  this,  my  brethren,  is  the  buiinefs 
of  our  lives,  in  every  fenfe,  and  upon  every  ac- 
count. 'Tis  the  general  bufmefs  of  all  Chriftians 
as  they  have  opportunity ;  'tis  our  particular  bu- 
iinefs.  'Tis  foas  we  have  devoted  ourfelves  to 
it  by  the  moil:  folemn  engagements :  as  accord- 
ing to  our  Lord's  appointment  we  live  of  the 
Gofpel'^l  and  as  the  prefervation  and  advance- 
ment of  religion,  in  fuch  and  liich  diftrifts,  are, 
in  Ibme  refpefts,  our  appropriated  trufl:.- 

By  being  faithful  in  the  difcharge  of  this  our 
trull:,  by  thus  taking  heed  to  the  minijlry  we  have 
received  in  the  Lord  that  ^ve  fulfil  it^^^  we  fhail 
do  our  part  towards  reviving  a  pra6tical  fenfe  of 
religion  amongfl  the  people  committed  to  our 
care.  And  this  v/ill  be  the  fecureft  barrier 
againft  the  efforts  of  infidelity  ;  a  great  fource 
of  which  plainly  is,  the  endeavour  to  get  rid  of 
rello-ious  reftraints.  But  whatever  be  our  fuc- 
cefs  with  regard  to  otherSj  we  fiiall  have  the 
approbation  of  our  confciences,  and  may  reft 
aifured,  that  as  to  ourfelves  at  leaft,  ouv  labour  is 
fiot  in  vam  in  the  Lord  ^. 

*  J  CoF.  ix  14.         t  Col.  iv.  17.         %  \  Cor.  xv.  58. 
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